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Great-Grandmamma Severn. 3B; 
Chilcotes,” etc. Illustrated by F. Dapp. 


The Great Yellow River Inundation. 


With Chinese Map .. 
Napoleon’s Old Guard. 


Chapters vill.—x. 


*, Gorpon CUMMIN« 


From the ieee by a Ron ALD GOWER. 


TS SS \ 


The Queen’s Homes.  Frocnore Hovse. 


With Illustrations by Vicror 


The Spring. 





First. Flowers. By ALLAN BARRAUD 
William Barnes. With Portrait .. 
Our White Deal Box, and the Trouble it Gave. 


By G. A. PRESTWICH 
Princess Sarah. By the ! 
Among the Ironworkers. 





** Bootle’s Baby,” Chapters Iv.—vr. 


eS SUS. 


Illustrated by GoRDON BROWNE 
An Incident of Spectral Illusion. .. 
A Ballade of the Song of the Syrens. .. 
Voices from the Highways and Hedges. 


KircHEN ? By the Author of 


Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. 


HIGHLANDS 
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WHAT 1s WRONG 
a Retired Life” 


Sy 


“The Occupations of 


xX 


Notes on Current Science, Invention, and Discovery. 


4 GREAT CHEMICAL TRIUMPH 


THE ISOLATION OF FLUORINE, ELecrru ITY APPLIED 


ro SEWAGE. THE Supposep New STAR. 
PHONE AN EFFECT OF IRRADIATION. 
IMPROVED SNOW-PLOUGH. INSTANTANEOUS 


Saving Life at Sea. 7 re es 
Varieties. QUESTIONS FOR THE INGENIOUS, ETC. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AT NIGHT. 





Fronuspicee—““ WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL.” 
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36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 











— KEATINGS 


BEST 
nl CURE. 














LOZENGES 





Trade Mark: 


THE VARNISHED BOARD. 
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GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





dant 


LY BOILING 





WATER OR BOILING 


MILK NEEDED. 








- POLSON’S 


ts, FLOUR, 222" 


| The Best known Material for Saline, Cus- 





tards, Cakes, Blanc Mange, etc., etc. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S — 


STEEL PENS. 


PARIS 1378 





LD MEDAL «| SR 





| QUEEN’S PATENT FOR UTILITY. 
“THE GREAT DIRT EXTRACTER—PERFECTION,” 


BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP. 
AN 


Packets One Penny and 


| SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND SOAP DEALERS. 
PATENT BORAX COMPANY, Manufacturers, 





upwards. 





Works, Birmingham. 





S. & H. HARRIS’S 


| HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES, 
| fa Me set eer ra Deep 
| care ae 
eee bs 
Pe Wight Graken od eo se? 
FURNITURE POLISH. 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











Manufactory ; 57, MANSELL STREET, E. 


| xen 






SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, ACNE. 


Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


Bottles 
Sold 


Everywhere. 




















Price Is. Each. 





CLARKE’S NEW PATENT 
“FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS 


IN FLINT OR COLOURED GLASS. 
DESIGNED for BURNING CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” LIGHTS 


To meet the demand for a cheaper Lamp than “Fairy” 
M the Patentee recommends the “ FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS 
beauty of design, are unapproachable by anything in the market. 
These are designed for burning the Improved Patent 

‘* Fairy ” Lights, are best suited for decorative lighting, and only half the price of ‘* Fairy 

SEE THAT THE TRADE MARK 

N.B.—Ask for Clarke’s Patent Pyramid Lights to burn g hours. 


7 SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. Wholesale only at the PYRAMID and FAIRY LAMP and LIGHT 
an Pema Lamp. WORKS, CHILD'S BILL, LONDON, N.W. 


Registered Trade Mark, * FAIRY PYRAMID.” 


Lamps for Decorative purposes, 
S, which, for lowness of price and 


which, next 
’ Lights. 


IS ON THE LAMPS AND LIGHTS. 


“Pyramid” Lights, 


London Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE HOLBORN CIRCUS, 
























MEASLES 
PROMOTES SMALL POX & 
TH — ‘mp Gti -aa 
a COAL A: ht : 


FOR THE wunse RY 
aha gosta J 


TIVE IN SKIN 


DISEASES LANCET 


TABLETS 641, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 

RECOMMENCED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


‘ospital as the cheapest and best. 
The Lancet : “‘ Of excellent quality 
and practically no taste." 
British Medical 
“Children take it well.” 


JENSEN'S 
GOD LIVER OIL 


Is acknowledged as the best, beaause 
the only Oil made from absolutely 
fresh livers, It prevents Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, and Bronchitis; it 


Reeommended by the Royal Chelsea 


wren. NER 





Journal : 





makes the digestive organs act, and 

is the only effectual remedy ip cases 

of Consumption. Sweet and pleasant 
without any after-taste, 

Sold everywhere at 1/-, 2/-, 3/6, and 6/6. 
Every bottle, if genuine, bears on 


the Wrapper the registered Trade 
Mark—an Iceberg. 


HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 101, Leadenhall Street. 

















Take none suT JENSEN'S, THE BEST AND CHESPES®, 





Pure Concentrated Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 





extreme solubility, and develo + 
From Sm CHAS. A. CAME 
Ireland. 


of Su **T have never ek Cocoa that I like so well. 
capeclally’ adapted to those whose digestive orcans are weak.” 
ASK YOUR ‘GROCER FOR'TA SAMPLE AND COPY OF MEDIOAL TESTIMONIALS. 


the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 
M.D., President of the Reval oe ee 
t 
















palthy. 





ROBINSON AND GLEAVER’S IRISH 


DAMASK TABLE AND HOUSE LINENS, 
COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS, } At Wholesale Prices 


AMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS 








Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


V2 DOZEN, 
Pa - = i nae enn 
ies’ 
— fh | ta a 





By nesiieiins to the Queen and 
Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 








Telegraphic Address—‘‘ LINEN, ” 





NESTLE’ 
wi FOO 


also for 
CHILDREN and 
PREPARED IN VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 


INVALIDS. 

The Basis of NESTLE’S FOOD is choice Milk from 
Swiss Cows, to which is added a little sugar and some 
Wheat Flour, the insoluble parts of which have been 
excluded by a speciai PROCESS of BAKING. The product 
obtained in this way acts as a solvent upon the caseine and 
prevents the milk from curdling in large lumps, thus rendering 
the whole compound, which is of the highest nutritive value, as 
digestible as MOTHER'S MILK. It is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities throughout the world. 








{To Face page 3 of Wrapper. 

















EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manu- 
scripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have 
the name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers 
are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manu- 
scripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract 
Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish 
such works separately. Republication by authors on their own 
account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Cases for Binding the Volume of the Leisurr Hour for 
1887 may be had, price 1s. 6d. each, of any Bookseller. 


Postal Notice.—The postage of this part of the LEISURE 
Hour to any part of the United Kingdom, the Continent, the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Egypt, Madeira, Pales- 
tine, Morocco, is TWOPENCE. 

To India, China, Japan, or South Africa, SIXPENCE. 

To Australia or New Zealand, EIGHTPENCE. 


Our Friends Abroad.—Any Bookseller will arrange to 
send the Leisure Hour abroad ; but if there is any difficulty 
in making such arrangement it will be sent direct from London, 
post free, to any part of the Continent, the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Egypt, Madeira, Morocco, Palestine, 
for TWELVE MONTHS for EIGHT SHILLINGS; or to 
India, China, Japan, or South Africa for TWELVE MONTHS 
for TWELVE SHILLINGS; or to Australia or New Zealand 
for TWELVE MONTHS for FOURTEEN SHILLINGS. 
Money orders to be sent to Mr. JosePpH TARN, 56, Paternoster 
Row, London. 





BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


COMPAN YW, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
CAPITAL A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DirecTors. 
Esq. i, and Proprietor of the Christian World) 
Fleet Street, City. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 4, Queen 
Street Place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Fsq. , Stoke Newington. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq (Hon. Secretary Sunday School Union), 
lapton. 
William George Lemon, Esq., : at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. 
William Potter Olney, New Kent Road. 
William Smith, iP per Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL.D: (Hon. Secretary Baptist Missionary 
Society), hy 
AuDITORS. 
Alfred Henry Baynes, Esq. (Secreta Baptist Missionary Society), 
W. fandowenth. 
. Lewis Borrett White, D.D., Rector of St. Mary Aldermary, 
Queen Street, City. 


James Clarke, 


SouiciTors. 
Messrs. Henry Gover and Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
MANAGING DirRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.S.S,, F.1A. 
AssISTANT ACTUARY. 
Frederic Field Gover, Esq., F.S.S. 
Sus-MANnaGer. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, MAY, 1887. 
epee Saas. 


1,977 Policies issued for.. - ée £366,937 
New Premium Income. oe ee 11,510 


BUSINESS IN FORCE. 





28,109 Policies, assuring « £5,254,789 
REVENUE oF THE YEAR. 

Premiums .. ee £153,793 
Interest, &c. oe ee ee . ee ee 45,620 

~~e——- £199,413 

ACCUMULATED FUND. 

Laid by in the year = “~ a - ee £58,305 
Accumulated Fund on 31s' t January, 1887 ee 1,141,810 
Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies £1,029,611 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years, about 1} per cent. per annum. 








GREEN, 


Marcus Stratford’s Charge. 


author of ‘‘ Barbara’s Brothers,” etc. 


A Sail Through the Inland Sea of Japan. By 


Mrs. Murray Mitcuetyt. With Illustrations by E. Wuymper. 


Gethsemane and -its Teachings. By the. Rev. 


GorRDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


The Christian Angareion. 


MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


3y EVELYN F. 


By the Rev. HucGuH’ 


The March of Islam. 


Situ, M.A. I lustrated. 


Peter Cartwright ; the Backwoods Preacher. 


Rev, T. Raprorp THomson i, M.A. 
On Uncongenial Circumstances. 
Paris at the Time of the Reformation. III. 


By Ricwarp Hearn. With Illustrations. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM JosEPH 
By the 


By Lity Watson, 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





THE MARCH MONTHLY PART 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 
An Illustrated Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, 


CONTAINS :— 


The Parables of our Lord. 


Illustrated by Henry Harper. 


For God and My Neighbour. 
The Home Fireside. 
The Boys’ Brigade. 
Rest at Nightfall. 

In Perils by Water. 


Illustration. 


By H&sBA STRETTON, 


By Ruru Lamp, 
By Mary Row es. 
By W. J. Gornon. 


By Mary Row.es. With 


Bible Notes and Queries, 
The Long Sermon. 


Illustrated. 
Santa Lueia. A Story of Corsica. 
Seripture Exercises. 
Monthly Religious Record. 


By IsABELLA Fyvir Mayo. 


FINELY-TINTED FRONTISPIECE—HEART’S-EASE, 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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“The fate of a Nation ail Ultimately depend upon the strength and health of the population.” 


SALT. 





140,000 PERSONS EVERY YEAR DIE 
UNNATURAL DEATHS, 
WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. 


liver, and thus 


—Beaconsfield 


SUSCERTIONITY TO TAKE INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F 

Society, speaking of Zymotic Diseases (Infectious Diseases) such as Cholera, Small-pox, Fever, 

&c., susceptibility to take them, he held, came in some cases from a poisoned con ition of the 

blood, arising from the body retaining some portion of the wastes. These wastes, when not removed, 
were re-absorbed into the b | 

For the best method of preventing the spread of infectious diseases, use ENO’S FRUIT 


-R.S., in a lecture, under the auspices of the National Health 


lood, and acted as a ready soil from which disease would germinate. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY, 
You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


BLOOD POISONS. 


causes of Disease, or, how to prevent a s tibility to take Disease. 


Afer suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great severity—in fact 
~ them could not have been more dangerous or critical—from a very extensive and careful 
, extending over a period of forty 
fuer! isa — a of == . 
scavenger might sweep the streets en the liver is not working properly a quantity of 4 
or effete matter is left floating in the blood. Under these deemminen, & i 
of fever, small-pox, &c., be = 
liver and other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to precisely the same conditions 
~ to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fe 
me | that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable to the develop- 
ment fever who, in fact, live in the very midst of it—escape unscathed. This being the case, 
the importance of 
directing attention tomy FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a pleasant beverage, will correct 
the action of the 
efficient means ¢ warding off FEVERS and malarious diseases, but 
tive of, BILIOUS or SICK HEADACHES, CONSTI PATION, VO 
HIRST, ERRORS of EATING and DRINKING, 
HEARTBURN, &c. 
no family would ce without a suppl 
any fever, ENO’S FRUIT SA 
efficient remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to its healthy 
condition. I used my FRUIT SAI 
to say it saved my life.—J.C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, S.E. 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 
often COLDS.—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK 


—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, 


I am perfectly satisfied the “ true cause” 
e office of the liver is to cleanse the blood, as 4 


ould the poison 
rbed, then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose 


ver. is, 1 consider, explains the seeming 


eeping the liver in order cannot be over-estimated ; and I have pleasure in 


vent the many disastrous | ~ ¥~Ty not oy as an 
as a remed and 
Kciting. 

SKIN ERUPTIONS, GIDDINESS, 
If its — value in keeping the body in health were universally known, 
In many forms of FEVER, or at the commencement of 
‘acts asa specific. No one can have a simpler or more 


LT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason 


, too rich food, 


alcoholic drink, gou' at rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, skin ,eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of 


ome. &c., use E 
py tH the blood pure and free from 
10 


disease. 
N.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'’S FRUIT SALT. 


O’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- -giving, refreshing, and invigorating. 


You cannot overstate jits great value in 


Without it, you have been imposed 


on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 





Prepared only at Eno’s ‘‘Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, j Lenton, 8.E. 


és iN THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 

\ SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, 
} London, E.C., publishes Several 
Thousands of Books for all readers, 
at all prices, from One Farthing to 
One Guinea. Catalogues of the Society's Publi- 
cations will be forwarded, Post Free, on application. 









Legion of Honor, 1878, 
Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883. 
Gold Medals and other Distinctions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 


FROM 35 GUINEAS UPWARDS, 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists FREE. 








Gold Medals—Dubiin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Int. Exhib.), 1884. 





SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 
UIP MAGNESr.4A.. 


hi , Ste J M M. D. F 

The original article, d by the ames Murray, of over 60 

years in use as an excellent remed y in cases of Acidity, Indi n, Gravel, 

andGout. When pe his "ACIDULATED SYRUP, It forms a pleasant oa 

Aperient especially suttable for Ladies and Children. Sold by all respectable ists, 
ia aree-ciaed Bottles (the 1s, size containing nearly double the quantity usually sold at 

that tad Roctbat  Gauiao and 3s. 6d. each. Also in Winchester Ou Quarts for Dis; 

N.—Observe the Signature of the Inventor on every 
URRAY’S FLUID CAMPHOR Is a valuable remedy in cases 

“sIa JAMES a Weak Nerves, and in general as a mild Sedative and Antispasmodic 

| ey 1s. and 2s. each, SIR ane URRAY & SON, Chemical Works, Temple 
Street, Dublin; BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon S' treet, London. 








J. LINDSAY & CO 
____BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 














DAVY"S DIAMOND CEMENT 
is the HARDEST, TOUGHEST, and 
most Enduring CEMENT ever discovered. 

It securely and neatly mends China, Glass, 
\ ed Articles, Maché, Toys, "Fossils, 
wh) _ Pens, Baan Pipes, Vases, Jugs Veneer, 
olders, Picture F = ir and 

de. Cigar Tips on Billiard Cues is unrivall: 


DAVES SAAS, CNEEE, peice 2, 


Post Free for 1s. 2d. m the 
BARCLAY & SONS, oh lee 

















CAMBRIC POCKET | HANDKERCHIEFS. 
WHAT TO READ 


SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT FO! M THE 7 

Trish Linen made up 

SiiewGlies, Os. Ot.oe SAMPLES 

is. 3d. each. Linen and PRICE 

Sheets, twilled or plain, eo Post 

made up ready for use, 

all sizes and qualities. 

Damask Table - Cloths, 

Napkins, Diapers, 

Sheetings, Towellings, 

Glass Cloths, Shirtings, 

Pillow Livens, &c. 

Hemmed Ready for Use. Direct from the Factory. 

Children's Bordered, from 1s. 44d. per doz. Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d. per doz. 

Ladies’ Bordered, from 1s. 114d. i Mm mi: ;entlemen's do., from ss. 11d. per doz. 

Gentlemen’s Bordered, from 3s. Embroidered and Col. Bordered. 

Limited, BELFAST 
TO a THE QUEEN. © 
AT 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
VERSE. 
Edited and Arranged by the Rev, FREDERICK 
LANGBRIDGE, M.A., 
Author of ** Sent Back by the Angels,” “ Poor Folk’s Lives,” € 





Part Il. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


A selection of poetical readings specially suitable for working people, 
whether assembled at entertainments, missionary working parties, mothers’ 
meetings, or ordinary winter gatherings. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
Order of any Bookseller. 























MAPLE & CO, NEW CARPETS. DINING. -ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE & CO, NEW DESIGNS. MAPLE &, i 0 GPECIMEN DINING ROOMS. 
ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 


WEAR.—MAPLE & CO.'S No. 4 quality is an M4?PLE & CO., Manufacturers of 
Shae tear sie: TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Miwctostuute.s 
there is constant tread, and woven w ith regard to 1 
durability rather than elaboration of design. A a a aot Toon bees toe ‘ 
this important de ent. Half a century's reputa- 


Carpet of this grade, with border gft. by oft., can be 
bad ore LONDON. ton Eataorue es 
ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 
WEAR.—The “ Maple” Brand Brussels Carpet The Largest FURNISHING APLE & Co.’s NEW SPECI- 
is a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, and MEN DINING ROOMS, decorated and 
in all the Jubilee and other new designs and colourings, ESTABLISHMENT in the World. fully appointed with furniture in pollard oak, brown 
including some most wonderful replications of famous 53 oak, Chippendale mah y, antique carved oak, 
Eastern Carpets. This quality cannot fail to afford American walnut, and other woods are now open to 
permanent satisfaction in use. NOTICE. —_ Complimentary, Wedding, and the public, and should be seen by all intending 
- Birthday Presents, an immense v: . Acres of Show-rooms purchasers. 
ARPETS for STREET-LIKE for the e display of goods, both useful and emmamontal, from 1s. to 
—Saxony Carpets are strongly recom- 100 @ variety is so extensive and va that inspection 
mendes a for their richness of effect, elegance of js sol icitea. ad - _ — | HESE ROOMS are not only help- 
design, and wear-resisting qualities. Messrs. Maple ful as showing the effect of the furniture when 
& Co. laid some miles of this fabric in the Hotel Metro- PoOSsTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— arranged in an apartment, but also most suggestive as 
pole, the First Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, Messrs. MAPLE & CO, beg respectfully to state that this regards decorative treatment, as well as a guide to the 
where it can always be seen by visitors. —Maple & Co., Department is now so organised t ‘hat ey are fully prepared to entire cost of furnishing in - Rd style. — 
European anc Oriental Carpet Warehouse. execute and supply any article that can ibly be required in MAPLE and Co., Decorators and 
Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





Writeassmoothl . > . . 
ono ian pencil, GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
and aelthes 
scratch nor spurt, 
the points being 


crea PENS a= 


your Stationer for 
a Sixpenny f vate F Sente Box, or send 7 stamps to C. BRANDAUER 
& CO."S Pen Works, Birmingham ; or to el Wholesale Warehouse— 
24, KING EDWARD STREET. LONDON. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERN 
Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions 
aP> 


Needham’s 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 
Polishing Paste | sorrel er metal sites ser! rou Pox 


The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable preparation for cleaning and fat, and is now in a thriving condition—in fact, ‘ the flower of the flock. 


Brilliantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6 & 5/-, by Chemists, &c., 


DAZZLING MIRROR FINISH. 
Crsanly, Rapid. Permanent. Beware of Counterfeits. Sold everywhere b) Drugeists, Everywhere, or Free by Parcels Post, from 


Grocers Ge. bt Sd. and x8. Pots, tad. and td. Tis and vd. Cardoar MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. PAINE & F. B, BENGER), 


vINVEN TORS AND SOLE MANUFAC TU 


| JOSEPH | PICKE RING & SON NS, SHEFFIELD. 7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
invaluable to E 


PREPARED CONCENTRATED HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARKS. 


CALIFORNIAN BORAX vss STEPHENSON BROS. 
Tener” ~| FURNITURE 
x on Application, Sold by Chemists, “iC R E A M 


\ Grocers, Ironmongers, On a 
THIS IS f SAFE 
TEPHENSON BROS. BHA BRADFORD, YORKES. 
THE AGREEABLE |— ves 


oop dae sans ~ TELY (x 6) d dar a? S 
caeiee J EU Powder 











In Packets, 6d., 34., & 1d. Uses and valuable receipts with each. NON-MERCURIAL. 

Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingham, Borax Universally admitted tc be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE 
Book ‘‘ Homz AND HEALTH AND Beauty,” with Sample Packet, free by FOR CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 
post for Two Stamps. SOLD EVERYWHERE, in Boxes 1s., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 








THE LATEST NOVELTIES FOR HOUSE FURNISHING! 


m LANCASTER oa, »» LANCASTER 


* * Mame 
Window-Blind Cloth. 23 Linoleum. 
A New /Materialfentirelyk superseding the Old- = THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
& Fashioned Blinds—fl£GANCE—DURABILITY—-ECONOMY gy, ,, 4 Mek DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 


The Cheapest and Best Blind in the World—Piatn Cotours—Fancy Patrerns— 
ArTiIsTic Dgsicns. In widths varying from 28 to 72 inches. Requires no Washing. 


Rolls up straight. No Hemming. Not liable to Fade. Will stand Rough Wear. Warm to the Feet. Cheerful in Appearance. 
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HE shady darkness of the early spring night 
was invigorating to Winter, and the exercise 
afforded a pleasant safety-valve to his rest- 

lessness. He held a loose rein, and let the eager, 
skittish mare lead him where she would, while his 
eyes, keen enough even in the growing dusk, 
searched the face of the land and asked of it its 
history. It was a history of inaction, as far as he 
could read it; the old, sleepy, slow-moving world 
had been standing still, while he had gone on 
apace, and he felt himself old while he looked 
at it. 

It was during this ride that he arrived at a 
determination to go and see how Judith was 
accepting the new conditions life was offering her 
at Richmond. When he returned late, and absently 
ate the meal that had cost Phoebe so much anxiety, 
he had a mind to go on the following day, but 
when the next day came he did not set out. The 
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CRIED TEDDY HOPEFULLY. 


bailiff, who had just heard of his arrival, pounced 
on him as he breakfasted, at an hour when the 
canny Essex farmer begins to think of dining, and 
for the remainder of the day he became the prey 
of that zealous man. 

For a week he surrendered himself patiently to 
details in which he could feel no absorbing 
interest, half scorning himself for the inability. 
Those were his own fields, bared by the plough, 
over which he tramped; his own "beasts whose 
sides he poked with an air that tried to be know- 
ing, and failed lamentably. He succeeded better 
with his tenants, who reserved all their malice for 
the bailiff, and did their best to induce the squire 
to reverse his decisions. With the women and 


children his frank and ready address won him 
golden opinions; but, if the truth must be told, 
he found it all mortally dull work, and was not 
even grateful for the enlivenment of tca at the 
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Vicarage, with an after-feast of village gossip from 
the vicar’s wife. Later in the week, when an in- 
vitation from a neighbouring power—a mere name 
to his memory—came to him to dine and sleep, 
he evaded it by putting that half-formed resolution 
of his into speedy execution and setting out for 
Richmond. He had the lion’s objection to being 
hunted, and the knowledge that his name was 
bruited about the country, and his deeds em- 
broidered for the amusement of tennis and tea 
parties, was hateful to him. 

**Well, he do look well on horseback, to be 
sure!” said the admiring Phoebe, watching, with 
hand-shaded eyes, her master’s vanishing figure as 
he crossed the moat. ‘The o’d squire, he shook 
i’ the saddle till it were fit to give a body a turn i’ 
the inside to look at him; but Mr. Edward, he 
sets as firm as a rock. Eh, but he’s just the baby 
and the lad he were growed into a man; he were 
allays in a worrit to be stirrin’ an’ doin’, and niver 
settin’ a minute. There’s that carpet in the library 
that poor mistress were so proud on is like to be 
wore out wi’ the tread o’s feet.” 

At the thought of this possible calamity Phoebe 
broke off her soliloquy and turned back into the 
house to inspect the amount of damage already 
done to the room that for years had never seen 
the light except at her careful periodical returns 
of cleaning. She was proud and glad to have her 
dear young master—he was her young master 
still, despite his white head—at home once more, 
but the housekeeper in her remained a trifle 
affronted before his ways. 

‘*A man do make a deal o’ stir, to be sure!” 
she said, as she placidly began to pick up the 
fallen books tossed here and there, and to handle 
with misgiving the foreign “litter” with which 
the squire had bestrewed the place. 


Lawrence Winter lit upon a small tableau 
grouped as if for his private satisfaction when 
he reached Richmond. He was so old and so 
trusted a family friend that he could come and go 
at will without formal announcement, and on 
being admitted within the gate he obeyed a way- 
ward impulse to wander round the garden before 
going into the house. And it was in the garden, 
and in that untilled part of it that went by the 
name of the Wilderness, that he found that ready- 
made picture waiting for him. 

Perhaps it may be pardoned him that he stood 
a moment, himself unseen, looking at it, for it was 
pretty in its way. 

Under a tangle of luxuriant winter greenery, 
sombre but for the spring’s young growth that 
here and there crossed it, Judith was sitting. 
Behind her, drawn near to listen, was the dilapi- 
dated Silence, her weather-stained and worn looks 
making but a sharper contrast to Judith’s glowing 
health For at the moment Judith had no resem- 
blance to the picture in the gallery at the Moat. 
Her face was animated, smiling, girlish, and it 
gave the watcher the best assurance he could 
desire of her well-being. 

Asa rule she was grave, and not very lightly 
moved to iaughter. Some one had called her 
Judith the Egyptian, and the long, dark eyes, and 











rather massive moulding of her features, seemed to 
justify the fancy. 

She was looking up, and he could not follow 
the direction of her glance, until, moving his 
stand-point a yard or two, he espied an urchin 
familiarly perched on the shoulder of the enduring 
Pan. At the same instant a pair of bright eyes 
recognised him, and Judith turned her head 
quickly at the boy’s “ Halloo!” 

**Halloo!” echoed Winter; ‘‘ take care some 
one doesn’t come along and shoot you for a 
squirrel, Teddy.” 

Judith started up and came towards him, still 
with the light on her face. 

“‘ We were talking of you,” she said, ‘‘ and here 
you come as if we had summoned you.” 

“I wonder if I can trust my reputation to such 
a pair.” He looked gravely from the girl to the 
child, drumming a fat, brown fist on the head of 
the afflicted Pan; “‘one of you is my ward, and 
the other is my godson; you ought both to have 
an immense respect for me.” 

“I have, and I think I can answer for Teddy. 
He has been telling me about the treasures you 
sent him.” 

“I’m afraid Teddy is a worldly youth, and 
bases his respect upon favours to- come. Look 
here, my boy,” he went up to the child, “‘do you 
want a ladder ?” 

“TI can jump. You stand off and see me,’ 
said the little fellow, poising himself on the 
shoulder of the reed-player. He flung himself 
forward, but Winter caught him lightly with one 
arm, and swung him to the ground. 

“You shouldn’t have done that! ” said the little 
man, mightily offended, a sense of injured dignity 
swelling his small person and reddening his 
already rosy countenance; ‘‘ you should have let 
a fellow alone. I could do it!” 

“I beg a fellow’s pardon,” said Winter, promptly. 
“I won't transgress again. Next time, young 
man, you Shall have the pleasure of breaking your 
arm, while Miss Severn and I look on.” 

Teddy looked at him exploringly, as if to test 
the sincerity of this apology. A child is quick to 
detect and resent laughter at his expense. Appa- 
rently, however, Winter's countenance spoke 
favourably for him—it was a face that women 
and children put trust in—for Ted slid a forgiving 
hand into his godfather’s, and swung himself along 
with spasmodic leaps and skips as the three left 
the Wilderness together. 

‘I can jump the five-barred gate on my pony,” 
he announced. “Granny has seen me—and Judy, 
too.” 

**And who is Judy?” asked Winter, but Ted 
had tugged his small hot hand out of Winter's, 
and darted away, moved by some new impulse. 

‘“*T let him call me that,” said Judith, quickly ; 
‘don’t hinder him. Miss Severn seemed to put 
me so far away, and I wanted to feel that there 
was some one who”—she paused precipitately, 
averting her head. ‘ Besides,” she concluded, 
with an attempt to rally, “‘we are relations— 
second cousins.” 

“You have made one fast friend here, at any 
rate,” said Winter, easily, not noticing her em- 
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barrassment. ‘I never saw my godson till the 
other day, but we accepted one another without 
much difficulty.” 

“He is a dear little man,” she said, warmly. 
‘*]T have had so little to do with children all my 
life that he is as delightful as a new treasure to 
me. 1 thought of Ted before I came here with 
resignation as a sort of necessary evil to be 
accepted with the other ills of life. 1 find him 
the best of companions.” 

** Don’t imagine you have parted for good with 
your need of resignation, however,” said Winter, 
smiling. “If I know anyihing of boys, you will 
have cause to arm yourself with it yet. And, 
how about the other members of the new 
family ?” 

He asked the question frankly, and she answered 

it with an equal simplicity, and with a look in her 
dark eyes that was at once childlike and appeal- 
ing. 
“I find grandmother pretty much what I ex- 
pected,” she said, naively. ‘1 think I had been 
= to guess more correctly about her than about 
Ted. 

“1 know that your expectations were modest,” 
he said, unable to resist a smile. 

Judith looked at him wistfully, and in the look 
there flashed across her face a fleeting likeness to 
the portrait at the Moat. 

“Do you think it is wrong not to love your 
relatives ?” she questioned. ‘Ought you to care 
for them just because your blood and your name 
are the same ?” 

‘It is supposed to constitute a tie—in civilised 
countries,” he answered, with becoming gravity. 

‘“*] think it a very poor sort of tie—because it 
takes no account of goodness. If my relative is 
unworthy or unlovable, I have just as strong 
grounds for refusing to esteem and care for him 
as I have for reverencing and admiring some one 
else’s relation who is noble and good.” 

““Therefore—?” He looked down on her, 
smiling openly. 

“‘Oh, there is no ‘therefore.’ 
be logical.” 

“Neither do I. I want to enjoy myself.” 

‘“* Grandmother is a very wonderful person,” she 
said, rather coldly, after a pause. 

“Very. Farthing is also a very wonderful per- 
son, is she not?” 

Judith looked at him with reproachful anger; 
She did not, any more than Teddy, like to be 
laughed at. ‘Teddy, however, had forgotten his 
affront, and he now came up, just in time to avert 
disaster, hot and breathless, dragging an unwilling 
victim in his train. 

The yellow, woolly mat disentangled itself at 
Winter’s feet and became a puppy of tender age, 
and at this moment wearing a deplorably abject 
air, as if conscious of mongrel descent. 

“It’s mine,” Ted announced. “I brought it 
for you to see. James saved it from drowning. 
He says I may keep it. He says it will be worth 


1 don’t want to 


a lot of money some day.” 

** James is a person of sanguine temperament,” 
said Winter, stirring the woolly mat on the grass 
with a gentle foot. 


But the puppy declined these 











advances and lay as if aware of deserving Winter's 
irony. 

“It can do some tricks,” cried Ted, hopefully. 
** Judy, you know.” 

Judith, thus appealed to, knelt down on the 
grass and held up the puppy’s fore-paws while ‘Ted 
tried with unsteady, eager fingers to settle a 
pebble on its undeveloped nose. Perhaps the 
puppy knew that the pebble was but a deluding 
hollow pretence for biscuit; or perhaps its spirit 
was already broken by an over-eagerly pressed 
education. It had not so much as a languid snap 
in it, and it looked so foolish and wobegone 
that Winter and Judith simultaneously laughed. 

Ted looked up with a grieved face. 

“It can,” he said, indignantly, hugging the 
woolly ball in his arms; ‘ you know it can, Judy.” 

“Yes, dear, it can, indeed. Perhaps it is tired 
just now. You know we gave it lessons all 
the morning.” 

“I know a dog that wants a master,” said 
Winter, as if he were addressing the landscape. 
‘** He’s looking about for one to his mind.” 

Ted lifted his head. 

“What kind of dog?” 
ally. 

“Oh, a clever fellow—can do all manner of 
tricks.” 

“A little dog?” 
somewhat relaxed. 

“* Nothing of the kind. 
tleman.” 

Ted’s glance went wavering from the puppy to 
Winter’s face and back again. 

‘James said this one would grow big” (he 
seemed for the first time to suffer a doubt of 
James’s strict veracity). ‘‘Ils your dog—the one 
that wants a master—bigger than this one will 
ever be, even if it grows a lot?” 

“I should say that puppy can never, if it lives 
to be a hundred, grow to be so big as my dog.” 

The little face was very earnest as it scanned 
Winter's. _Unconsciously the hands released the 
struggling pet, and it wormed its way abjectly 
along the grass for a yard or two, and then scam- 
pered out of sight, its tail between its ridiculous 
woolly legs, a very sneak of a puppy. 

‘You haven’t said what kind of dog it is.” 
Teddy kept his eyes fixed on the face so high 
above him. 

“A collie—a Scotch collie. Black, with a 
white shirt and stockings. Bears its nationality 
in its name, which is Scot. Has never had any- 
thing less than a whole flock of sheep in charge, 
but is willing to give up business and retire into 
private life.” 

Teddy’s face was a study, which Judith watched 
with lips that smiled, but eyes #hat were unac- 
countably dim. He drew a step nearer Winter, 
but there he paused, his legs wide apart, and his 
hands tightly clasped behind his back, as if to 
restrain his eagerness. His small expressive face, 
with its deficient nose, its sweet baby mouth, its 
brown-grey eyes, quivered with excitement as he 
asked, with breathless pauses, 

“Do you think that—dog—would like me for 
a master?” 


he asked, diplomatic- 


Ted’s grasp of the puppy, 


A most dignified gen- 
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“‘T think he would,” said Winter, with appro- 
priate gravity; “but I'll ask him, and let you 
know.” 

There had been a watcher of this scene from a 
window that looked upon the lawn. The three 
figures were mysterious enough to arrest the old 
lady and occupy her with many wonders. 

‘‘Why, it’s Winter!” she exclaimed, with sud- 
den animation, as Winter turned his face for a 
moment towards the house. 

“Yes, my lady,” said Farthing, who was ad- 
dressed ; ‘‘it is Mr. Winter.” 

Farthing was seated at a remote part of the 
room where she could not possibly have seen the 
guest; but a very short acquaintance with that 
excellent handmaiden convinced one that it was 
impossible to entrap her into expressing sur- 
prise. 

“Go and tell him to come here at once and 
talk to me,” said the old lady, with lively impa- 
patience. ‘‘ My granddaughter must not mono- 
polise him. I like Winter. He suits me.’ 

‘*Most gentlemen do, my lady,” said Farthing, 
beginning to fold up her work. 

‘Indeed they do!” cried her mistress, with a 
very naive honesty. ‘‘I love their society more 
than that of women, and am only honester than 
the rest of you in confessing it. Is my cap 
straight ? Give me that white shawl. You see I 
care enough for them to be willing to make the 
most of what is left of my poor looks to please this 
one.” 

“It is my belief,” said Farthing, as she draped 
the shawl round the shapely shoulders—‘“ it is my 
belief, my lady, that you'll be uneasy in your 
coffin if the lace on your cap isn’t goffered to your 
mind.” 

This was Farthing’s revenge for being sent 
out to traverse the damp grass without the option 
of changing her shoes. 

“Tut! tut! who is thinking of coffins!” said 
great-grandmamma, sharply. ‘‘I am not dust 
and ashes yet. That comes of living with women 
and getting moped, without even my good Mun 
to visit me this week. Go and fetch me Winter. 
Ah, that’s a man, now—a man with some spirit— 
with something to say for himself,” she went on, 
Winter’s charms growing with the timeliness with 
which he had presented himself. 

Farthing had meanwhile equipped herself for 
her breath of spring air by tying a very large hat 
with brown strings under her chin, and wearing a 
purple wrap, known to old ladies as a pelerine, over 
her narrow chest. 

Lady Severn stood at her window and waited 
for the reappearance of her ambassador on the 
lawn beneath. Seen from above, the majestic 
proportions of Farthing’s hat and the skimpiness 
of her skirts gave her somewhat the appearance 
of a wandering tin-tack, but she approached the 
trio with a dignity nothing could impair. 

Judith was ‘the ‘first to notice her. 

7 Grandmother must want to see you,” she said 
to Winter. ‘Farthing only goes on special 
messages.” 





Farthing here airived within speech, and said, 
with a sourness accentuated by a consciousness of 
damp feet, 

** My lady would like to see you, sir, if you are 
disposed to walk upstairs.” 

“T’ll be with her immediately,” said Winter, 
not hurrying his steps, however, and keeping at 
Judith’s side; while Farthing, with an aggressive 
meekness, fell behind. Teddy, burning for a new 
listener, joined her. 

“Farthing,” he said, ‘“‘my godfather knows a 
dog, and he thinks he would like to come here to 
live,” said Ted, incoherent through anxiety to 
impart his tale. 

“‘Another dog, Sir Edward! What a canine 
young gentleman you are, to be sure!” cried 
Farthing, who had in her heart of hearts an un- 
acknowledged tenderness for the child—a wintry 
growth of love at which she furtively warmed her- 
self at times. 

“*T suppose it would be cnséead of the puppy,” 
said Teddy, with a sigh for his old playmate, not 
in the least resenting being called a “canine 
young gentleman.” 

They walked in a silence that was on Ted’s 
side one of deep meditation till they reached the 
flight of steps leading to the terrace on which 
Winter and Judith lingered. 

“‘ Farthing,” he whispered, “I think I'll keep 
the puppy, too. James can keep it in the stable, 
and I can go and see it when I’m taking my pony 
an apple. But you mustn’t tell, Farthing; you 
mustn’t tell anybody,” he menaced her with a 
shaken fist. 

*T would wait till the big one comes, Sir 
Edward,” said Farthing, eyeing the couple in front 
of her with disfavour. “ It may not be a nice- 
behaved dog—” 

“*Oh, it will, it will,” he asserted vehemently. 
“It’s going to be a beauty. You don’t know 
anything about dogs, Farthing; you thought the 
puppy was pretty.” 

“Well, so did you, Sir Edward, if I recollect 
right,” she answered; but Teddy, whose views 
had undergone a very recent change, discreetly 
made as though he did not hear this retort. 

“T want Judy to come and play with me,” he 
said, going up to her. 

“I don’t know that you can have her, young 
man,” said Winter, ‘‘ since I want-her, too. You 
will come to your grandmother’s room?” He 
turned to her. “It is one of the pleasantest 
places in the house.” 

“You will find it pleasanter if I am not there,” 
Judith replied. ‘‘ Grandmother likes to be the 
only lady in her court.” 

‘You have found that out already ?” 

“That and—other things. But,” she added, 
‘you mustn’t think she isunkind. She is kindest 
of all in leaving me alone.” 

She turned away and he watched her as she 
passed along the terrace with Teddy hanging joy- 
fully on her arm. Then he was aware of Far- 
thing’s cold scrutiny, and, rousing himself, he 
walked indoors. 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE PRINCESS OF RICHMOND. 


O see Lady Severn receive was quite a spec- 
tacle in itself. The majestic little figure 
(surely the two adjectives, though they seem 

to contradict each other, may sometimes be 
coupled ?), drawn to its full height, that height 
receiving a generous addition from the high- 
heeled, daintily-buckled shoes ; the straight erect 
back that looked as if it had never made ac- 
quaintance with sofa or easy-chair; the small 
head held proudly firm, unhumbled by the changes 
and chances of four score years,—here was an old 
lady as unlike the comfortable, simple, waistless 
grandmother familiar to most of us as a bit of 
old Chelsea is to a homely bit of delf. 

But you have to handle your old Chelsea care- 
fully, and great-grandmamma expected to be 
treated as a very precious piece of bric-a-brac, 
and looked at with the most respectful admira- 
tion. 

Winter fulfilled these expectations by coming 
forward with a natural grace born of the free life 
he had led, and chivalrously kissing the white 
hand extended to him from out its falling laces. 

“You haven’t left your manners in the wilder- 
ness,” she said, tapping him on the arm with her 
fan, well pleased. 

‘‘T hope not, but the sight of you would shame 
me into recalling them if I had,” said Winter, 
with a gay exaggeration of courtesy. 

‘‘ Now that is what I like!” cried the old lady, 
nodding at him. ‘Come and sit down by me 
and say some more pretty things to me. We 
women never waste compliments on each other; 
perhaps we know too well how undeserved they 
are. 

“With us,” said Winter, lightly, willing to 
indulge her, ‘‘ the more we know of your sex the 
more we find to admire.” 

“Ah,” she said, with a charming petulance, 
“but it is dull with no one but those of your own 
sex to speak to; it is dull as ditchwater, Winter, 
and our thoughts grow as grey and brown as the 
landscape. 1 could be tempted to pray for the 
grace of deafness that I might not hear the com- 
plaining voices all day long.” 

“You have a new voice to listen to, and I hope 
not a complaining one,” said Winter, mindful 
that he was there to champion Judith’s cause. 

They were seated now, the old lady erect in 
her low chair, her small feet daintily perched on 
the footstool, her bright eyes fixed on her guest, 
who faced the light and carelessly let it search 
out his white head and his sun- browned visage. 

“You speak of my granddaughter, Judith 
Severn. I want to consult you about her, Winter. 
I have been waiting for a little masculine intelli- 
gence. My good Farthing is so well varnished 


against the reception of new ideas that you can’t 
by any method get one into her head.” 

“T hope I am still open to conviction on a few 
points,” said Winter, with a smile, “‘and I cer- 
tainly have a good deal to learn about my ward, 
whom I left scarcely more than a child. § 


She has 








had time to develop many fine qualities since 
then.” 

“What should you say as to her looks ?” asked 
the keen old lady, passing by Judith’s mental and 
moral qualities with a wave of her imperious 
little hand. 

**T should say she is fortunate enough to in- 
herit them from her grandmother,” he answered, 
with smiling gallantry. ‘She is a daughter of 
your side of the house.” 

“A little of the Severn, too,” she corrected 
him, not willing to allow that she could have a 
rival. ‘‘ That obstinate chin is the true Severn 
type. Yes, she is a handsome young woman in 
her way; it’s a mercy she doesn’t resemble the 
mother, like that impertinent little chit Letitia 
Garston.” 

“It is odd how the twins differ in every respect. 
outward and inward. One takes it for granted 
that twins share all things equally between them.” 

** They could have divided their mother’s ugli- 
ness, and each have had enough to spoil her 
chances. As for her mental gifts, they wouldn't 
respectably equip a sparrow. . It’s a blessing there 
are some few virtues on our side!” cried the old 
lady. ‘My daughter-in-law is a fool, Winter, 
and a plain fool, and not even an amiable one, 
which is the excuse they make nowadays for lack 
of beauty, though how it mends the matter I 
cannot see. I dislike ugliness ; it has no business 
in a comely world; it is almost immoral!” cried 
great-grandmamma, conscious that she herself 
made a very charming picture for this young man 
to contemplate. 

“Then I hope Miss Severn will prove a very 
acceptable companion to you,” he said, finding 
this view more amusing than easy to combat. 

“Companion? Pooh! If I wanted that, my 
dear Winter, I could pick up any poor governess, 
who would read till I wearied of her voice, and 
take up the dropped stitches in the silk stockings 
I am knitting for old Mr. Mun’s birthday, and 
submit to be snubbed at so many pounds a year. 
But I hate young women dangling about me; it 
has taken me all my life to get used to Farthing. 
No, no; my intentions with regard to my grand- 
daughter are kinder than: you think, Winter. | 
mean to provide her with a husband!” 

“I thought the kindest thing you could do 
nowadays was to let a young girl find a husband 
for herself,” he answered, not relishing the turn 
the talk had taken, but feeling he must treat the 
matter without too great seriousness. 

“Ah, that’s one of the revolutionary ideas that 
I decline to recognise. I belong to the old régime 
—the age of obedient children. If my grand- 
daughter refuses to accept my choice she may go 
back to her Parisian garret and turn into a sour 
old maid, or throw herself away on the first scamp 
that offers, after the example of her sister; but in 
either case I shall wash my hands of her.” 

“Isn’t that rather a stern alternative ?” said 
Winter, catching a glimpse of Judith on the lawn 

at play with Teddy, and feeling all at once as if 
his white head covered a long sum of years. “I 
am very sure Lady Severn had a world to choose 
from before she honoured Sir Harry!” 
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“ Now, now!” cried the old lady, bending for- 
ward in high good-humour to tap his knuckles 
with her fan; ‘‘ and what can you know about it, 
my good Winter? How came I to appeal to you 
for advice—a confirmed bachelor, with a heart 
that has hardened itself against all the pretty 
looks in the world ? What can you know about 
such things?” 

“It is the critic who has never written a book 
or painted a picture who is master of his art. If 
T had married a wife I should have been biassed ; 
as a wifeless man I can look at the question from 
every angle, and my advice to Lady Severn is,” 
he added, with a frank outspokenness that won 
her in spite of herself, “‘to be generous, and to 
allow her granddaughter a little share in that 
liberty of choice she herself enjoyed. Depend on 
it, Miss Severn will choose as wisely as her grand- 
mother did, in the end.” 

‘‘Ah, my good man”—she shook her head at 
him—‘‘ but my granddaughter and I are two 
different affairs. I had my little fortune, and 
Judith’s pockets are as empty as her mother’s 
were when my foolish son Richard took the 
burden of her stupidity on his shoulders. I can 
have no rebels in my camp, and if you aid and 
abet”—she menaced him with a little hand on 
which the diamonds flashed—‘“ I must banish you 
my kingdom!” 

“Don’t hint at such a calamity!” said Winter, 
anxious to slip away from a subject that he felt 
was becoming dangerous. “If you feel it dull 
and quiet here, among all your subjects, how do 
you suppose I could survive the rude loneliness of 
the Moat ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, with one of the quick 
changes of mood to which she was subject; “tell 
me about the Moat. A sweet spot, as I remember 
it in your grandfather's day, but dull, as you say. 
We will banish the subject of my granddaughter ; 
it never interests me to talk ‘long of another 
woman,” she avowed, with the half-pagan frank- 
ness that characterised her. ‘‘ Tell me about 
your home-going, or, better still, about the out- 
landish places you have been wandering in. We 
have grown mopish over that girl’s affairs; talk 
of something lively and inspiriting. I am not 
like Farthing, I have kept my appetite for 
marvels.” 

Thus commanded, Winter launched into an 
account of his recent experiences in Central 
Africa, and told a lively tale, interspersed with the 
old lady's scornful comments on the abject atti- 
tude of woman in those parts, and the barren and 
untilled manners of man. 

She was an excellent listener when the theme 
was not of rival charms, and Winter, though as a 
rule a man sparing of words, could talk well when 
he exerted himself. 

In the middle of a thrilling description, Teddy 
slipped in and stood at Winter’s knee, arrested in 
open-mouthed admiration. Winter put an arm 
round the boy’s shoulder, and felt that he talked 
the better for this fresh and innocent young 
wonder in his tale. 

Neither of them was conscious of Judith’s 
presence on the threshold, but great-grand- 











mamma's quick eyes spied her there, and she gave 
her a royal nod of permission to enter. 

Winter rose to offer her his chair as she crossed 
the room, but she went by with downcast eyes 
and seated herself at a distant window, her face 
gardenwards, so that he could see but the outline 
of her profile. Never had mana more flattering 
audience, but Winter’s modesty forbade him to 
grow tedious, and he brought his narrative, with a 
few bold strokes, to a close. 

“What more? Goon!” cried the ins:tiable 
Teddy, pommelling Winter's knee with an im- 
patient fist, ‘‘ don’t stop.” 

‘“* The show is closed for to-day, Master Ted,’ 
said the showman. ‘“‘When you are a man you 
shall go and see those things for yourself.” 

“Shall I, granny?” Ted appealed to the ruling 
power, as if his future lay in her hands. 

“Why, yes, my son; if you have the courage 
you shall. Judith,”—she turned a backward glance 
on the distant window,—“ don’t sit out there, child, 
as if you were a poor relation, with an overwhelm- 
ing store of modesty. You make me as uncom- 
fortable as if I had a ghost at my back.” 

There was a sharper note in the old lady’s voice 
than when she addressed the child, and Winter 
was quick to notice it. 

He noticed too the haughty turn of the girl's 
head and neck as she silently rose and came for- 
ward to the circle of the firelight. So much a 
child, and yet so much a woman; how would she 
brook to have her privilege of choice taken from 
her, her life settled for her, meted out by this 
most arbitrary dispenser of fates? He looked at 
her with a new interest guiding his glances; he 
had left her a child, of whom anything, good 
or evil, might be predicted, and he found her a 
woman, about whom all his guesses fell short. 
Would she give obedience where neither her love 
nor her reverence made an obligation for her? 
He found himself hoping not, with an energy that 
surprised himself, and that was made up of too 
many intricate fibres of feeling to be disentangled 
while there was an old lady demanding an ear for 
her lightest phrase. 

Ring for tea, Granddaughter Judith,” she 
said. “You despise a dish ‘of tea, I dare say, 
Winter; but you are welcome to drink the ale or 
wine you may prefer up here in our company.” 

“Indeed, I don’t despise it, Lady Severn. I 
belong to the generation of tea-drinkers, and I 
appreciate the afternoon cup more since I haven't 
been privileged to take it often with ladies.” 

“Well, well,” nodded the old lady, as if making 
a concession to his weakness, ‘‘ pour it out, grand- 
daughter, and give me two or three lumps of 
sugar, I always had a sweet tooth; and make it 
strong, none of your weak Continental wash. 
Tut, child!” She handed back the cup Judith 
had provided, with the air of an offended goddess. 
‘Do you think I can drink coloured water ? That 
may be good enough for your mother, with her 
demoralised foreign tastes; but it is little to my 
liking. Here, Edward, my son, you know how to 
please your old grandmother's palate.” 

“Let me try,” said Winter, resigning his seat 
to Judith, and advancing to the table. He was 
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half amused, half sorry, for her. She bore her 
deposition with a proud disdain, though she was 
young enough to feel keenly mortified. 

“Now, Lady Severn, if you despise this, I shall 
despair, and think that all my painful experi- 
ments, as u wandering bachelor, have gone for 
nothing.” 

“I shall drink your health in it,” cried the 
stately old queen, ‘‘ and an end to your wander- 
ings, Lawrence Winter. It is time you ranged 
yourself, as our neighbours say. You must stay 
at home and look after your people, and marry a 
wife, if you can find one to your mind, but no 
more disappearances.” 

“Ts that the kindest desire you have for me?” 
he asked, lightly. ‘I’m afraid it is the first of 
your wishes I cannot heartily echo.” 

**You would like to go away again ?” 

It was Judith who spoke, and there was a sup- 
pressed passion of desire in her tones that made 
both listeners turn and look at her. Teddy, being 
engaged at the sugar-bowl, did not count as one 
of them. 

“You would like to see something of that 
bigger, untamed world ?” said Winter, answering 
her unspoken wish rather than her spoken ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, come, come!” said the old lady, with 
sudden sprightliness, replying for Judith, “ every 
well-regulated young woman would shudder at so 
barbarous an idea. You are a little bit of a 
savage, after all, I fear, Winter. My grand- 
daughter has no such aspirations, I assure you; 
she dreams of nothing but domestic felicity with 
a husband, whom she will be very fortunate if she 
secures.” 

Judith had risen from her chair during this 
gratuitous exposition of her sentiments. She 
stood a moment, drawing a long, difficult breath 
or two—then she began with suppressed passion. 

‘** Grandmother, what right have you to—” 

“Tut, tut! we will dispense with heroics,” 
said the wicked old lady, tranquilly ignoring the 
fire in Judith’s dark eyes, and the heavy embarrass- 
ment which Winter suffered; “we will suppose 
your little protest made, my dear. You don’t 
want to be married, of course; your modesty is 
shocked at the hint of a husband! Ah, we know 
all that; you all say it in turn, and yet it never 
hinders the wedding-bells.” 

** Now will you go and see that Claypole lays a 
cover for Lawrence Winter, and extracts some wine 
from the cellar that will not disgrace me? You 
will stay and dine, Winter ?” 

*“Not to-day,” he said, when Judith, after a 
moment’s struggle with herself, had left the room. 
“Indeed,” he said, gravely, “I cannot stay to- 
day.” 

“You do not relish these little breezes ?” 

She looked up at him with her keen, bright old 
eyes. 

“My dear Winter, I should die of stagnation 
if I did not fight a little now and then. My 
granddaughter can hold her own, I assure you. 
Well, well, go if you will. I foresee if you stay 
you will be dull, and dulness in a man I can never 
forgive. Come again soon—come again soon.” 





She extended her little hand, and graciously 
allowed him to salute it. / 
But he went away from the royal presence 
suffering a heavy doubt, and with a feeling near 
akin to disgust. He hated to believe that a 
woman could be cruel, and yet Lady Severn 
had been much less than kind. There grew 
with the conviction a desire to champion Judith 
if he could. The future of those two ill-assorted 
comrades seemed to him to bristle with hazards. 

Teddy, who had looked upon the mystery of 
this polite skirmish with round eyes, fled after 
Winter, and caught him at the end of the cor- 
ridor. 

“‘Godfather,” he panted, “ you won't forget ?” 

‘What is it I’m to remember, my lad ?” 

“‘ About that dog, you know.” 

“Oh, about that dog? I won't forget.” 

“Because,” said Teddy, drawing near, “7 
shouldn’t mind being his master.” 

“Vill put it to him,” said Winter, gravely. 
“Now you be off to Judy; she wants you,” he 
said, divining that the child would be her best 
comfort. 


CHAPTER X.—A LOST BATTLE. 


HE lower rooms of the large house were given 
up to Lady Severn’s use; her private sitting- 
room, where she usually received her court, 

being at one extremity, and the dining-room at 
the other, divided from each other by the liberal 
proportions of the double drawing-room. 

Judith dined in solitude that evening, for her 
grandmother, out of a sudden pique, perhaps, at 
Winter’s departure, chose to have the meal served 
to her in private. She had a fancy, as old ladies 
sometimes have, that her appetite was of the 
slenderest; yet its exactions kept the elderly 
footman in employ. Another morsel of fried 
fish ; a little more gravy; a delicate slice of the 
breast of chicken—these commands kept John’s 
solemn legs twinkling over the boards, and 
afforded Judith the only distraction she could 
claim. 

Her sad state oppressed her like a nightmare, 
and the cover laid for Winter-made his refusal 
wear an air of desertion. Claypole, who, like 
another Vatel, would have felt that his reputation 
was at stake had a single course failed, forbore to 
spare her a ceremony; she must eat and drink, or 
make pretence of eating and drinking, whether it 
pleased her or not, since it concerned the honour 
of the family that everything should pass off just 
as if my lady were present, when, of a certainty, 
there would have been eating and drinking with- 
out any pretence. 

The girl, who was half a Bohemian at heart, 
bore it with reined-in impatience, and with long- 
ings unutterable for the shabby ease of the Parisian 
entresol, and the impromptu dinners that might be 
enjoyed there in happy, unbutlered licence. She 
recalled many a meal that she had eaten casually 
by her mother’s sofa, when the two had shared 
one tumbler and knife between them, and she had 
made a jest of her gay makeshifts. No pomp or 
ceremonial, no splendour of service, could console 
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her for the “herbs with love” of that ended 
episode. 

She did not betray herself outwardly, however ; 
and no Severn, gazing down on her from the 
walls, would have been ashamed to own the quiet, 


self-possessed pride that sustained her through 
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““JUDY, WOULD YOU MIND VERY MUCH 


six courses with Claypole’s judicial eye upon her 
the while. 

With dessert came relief, when Claypole, after 
supplying her with three kinds of wine, withdrew 
his august person, and Teddy took his place— 
Teddy, brushed, scrubbed, velvet-suited, and 
ready to revenge all these indignities on the nuts 
and almonds. 

““Teddy!” she cried, with a note of relief. ‘I 
thought you were never coming.” 





} 





“Nurse wouldn’t let me come any sooner,” said 
Ted, with an injured air. ‘I wanted to.” 

“Do you like to come, dear?” 

The boy nodded, busy munching off Judith’s 
plate. 

“Don’t you 
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F I CALLED THE PUPPY AFTER you?” 


“[ don’t come. I am here all the time. I 
think I might like it better if Nurse could put a 
white frock on me and a pink sash, and curl my 
hair, and let me come down with you, holding 
your hand.” 

‘I'd like to come all the time, and drink wine 
like a gentleman with you and granny, and have 
nice puddings and cakes,” said Ted, meditatively 
summing up the advantages of being grown up, 


“and not have to go to bed at half-past eight. 
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It’s horrid having to go to bed in daylight, and I 
think you shouldn’t be made to say your prayers 
when you don’t want to.” Ted supplied further 
illustrations of the hardships of youth from a 
memory of the previous night. ‘* Nurse says a 
gentleman always wants to; do you think it is 
true, Judy ?” 

“I don’t know, dear,” said Judith, rather faintly. 
“I suppose we ought to have the wish, but it is 
not always easy, Teddy, to wish just what is 
tight.” 

The words were for herself. Ted’s busy little 
mind had gone off on a new line of thought. 

“ Judy,” he said, making diligent search among 
a heap of nutshells for a possibly overlooked 
kernel. ‘‘ Judy, would you mind very much if I 
called the puppy after you? I think it’s going to 
be handsome when it’s done growing up. James 
says so,” he added, with reviving faith in the 
groom’s judgment. 

**1 shouldn’t mind at all, dear, even if it didn’t 
grow up handsome. ‘That wouldn’t be a reason 
for liking it the less.” 

“Because, you see,” Ted went on with the 
seriousness so grave a subject demanded, ‘‘I think 
I ough? to call the big dog after Mr. Winter.” 

“I think so, too,” said Judith, promptly. 

‘‘Winter wouldn’t be a nice name, because it 
would seem so silly in summer; it would only be 
right for a little bit of the year. So I think I'll 
call him Lawrence. Has Mr. Winter got any 
other name, do you know?” 

“‘Edward. You are his godson, you know, 
Ted.” 

“But that’s my name, and we couldn’t both 
have the same. So I'll call it Lawrence. I think 
he’s jolly, don’t you?” asked the boy, meaning 
Winter, as she knew, and able, now that this 
momentous question was settled, to give his atten- 
tion to the grapes. 

“‘I think he is very jolly,” echoed Judith, with 
a smile, drawing the child a little nearer. 

The spontaneous comradeship of this little man 
was the one sweetener of Judith’s new life. At 
six Master Ted, though a baronet and heir to a 
comfortable estate, was an unspoiled piece of 
humanity, stirring none but kindly feelings in 
others by the joyousness with which he laid claim 
to life, his delight in to-day, and his “ sweet 
indefinite hopes” which make up all a child’s 
to-morrow. Great-grandmamma Severn, with all 
her worldly views gathered through eighty sum- 
mers, had not made Teddy a day older than his six 
years, and the Sir Edward with which Farthing 
scrupulously prefaced all her remarks only repre- 
sented to his opening mind the time when he 
should be big enough to ride Prince and go to 
bed when he liked. 

Judith, with her need of loving, felt all her 
yearnings go out to this gay and smiling young 
life, with its love of fun, of lively voices, and end- 
less activities; its curious mental excursions and 
gropings afterknowledge. With Ted to challenge 
her to run races, to swing in the apple-tree, to 
carry forbidden carrots to the little horse in the 
stable, where, also, the unhappy puppy’s educa- 
tion was laboriously progressing; with Ted to 








devise ingenious modes of mischief, to coax, 
wheedle, and command, she almost forgot that she 
had a grievance. Her heart, which she had been 
steeling, unconsciously opened to him, and the 
vision of her future was no longer without a gleam 
of promise. 

“T can live here. I can give myself up to 
grandmother if I have Teddy to love,” she said 
to herself, when she had hugged her little cavalier 
for good-night 

With this thought to sustain her, she took her 
way through the large empty drawing-room to 
that inner sanctuary where Lady Severn gave 
audience. 

She would have liked to linger awhile in the 
outer courts, even in the company of the illus- 
trated poets, who lay in cold aloofness from each 
other round a central table, but her severity 
towards herself demanded that she should do that 
which she disliked without delay. 

Lady Severn was taking that repose which 
even very young old ladies permit themselves after 
dinner, but she accepted the necessity as if it 
were but a pretext for posing gracefully with a 
cloud of white lace about her head. The grand- 
mother of our best traditions—the dear, stout, 
comfortable old lady, who has long ago forgotten 
that she ever had a complexion, and ceased to 
recognise the necessity of a waist; the granny 
who falls asleep over her best story, and wakes up 
to tell it anew with a zest that is never staled by 
frequence; who has errands for young feet and 
young eyes, and whose simple acceptance of her 
own dependence calls out a chivalrous devotion 
in others—a granny of this order Judith could 
have loved and served, even if she had been the 
most inveterate of matchmakers; but a Dresden 
china shepherdess, who prizes no spontaneous 
service and demands nothing but admiration of 
her charms and submission to her pretty will, it is 
less easy to love. 

Judith paused a little way from the sofa when 
she had permission to enter. 

“Can I do anything for you, grandmother ?” 
she asked. 

The old lady looked at her, not ill-pleased by 
this mark of submission, for she loved to conquer. 
She noticed, too, without displeasure, the haughty 
pose of Judith’s head and the colour that betrayed 
the effort she was making in thus holding out her 
small olive branch. 

“What do you propose to do for me, my dear ? 
Here is Farthing, who will hardly care to be 
superseded in any of her offices after being my 
tyrant for fifty years and more.” 

“The young lady is quite welcome to try,” 
said Farthing, with an air of meek superiority. 
“T’ve noticed young people think that there is 
nothing left to put into their heads, even if you 
was to open their skulls to put it in.” 

“I can read to you,” said Judith, refraining 
from reply to this side attack. ‘‘I have no doubt 
Farthing can do that also, but perhaps my French 
is more recent than hers—-that is, if you care to 
hear French, grandmother.” 

“Ah, come now!” said the old lady, briskly. 
“Do you speak of French novels ?” 
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“Did you read those naughty books to your 
mother, child ?” 

“Those I read were quite harmless. There are 
good as well as bad.” 

“Then I will have none of them. Your French 
romance, when it is moral, is as-dull as an essay. 
For the matter of that, the English novel is not 
much better—and it never will be till it recognises 
an audience beyond the schoolroom. There, sit 
down and we shall talk; men and women are the 
books I love best. Your mother—come, tell me of 
her. She is—let me see—how old is she ?” 

“* She is fifty.” 

“ Fifty, and a confirmed invalid! Do you hear, 
Farthing ?” 

“‘T hear, my lady. It isn’t every one that has 
your spirit, nor yet your appetite, nor your quick 
way with your head. You've had a wonderful 
deal given to you, my lady,” said Farthing, un- 
willing that her mistress should claim too much 
credit. ‘*There’s some I’ve known that has died 
of mental ability long before they ever saw 
sixty.” 

“You need not fear that disease, my excellent 
Farthing,” said the old lady, with dry relish; 
“and you and my granddaughter may live as long 
as I, if you choose. It’s all a matter of will. The 
women of my generation had some spirit!” 

“Perhaps the women of my generation do not 
covet so long a lease of life,” said Judith, stung 
into sudden, impulsive retort. ‘One must be 
very happy or else very callous to want to be old.” 

“‘Hey-dey!” cried the old lady, half amused 
by this tragic protest. ‘‘ So you are tired of life, 
are you, my young lady? Well, well, it was /ris/e 
enough, I don’t doubt, in your Parisian boarding- 
house.” ; 

“It was home, at least,” said Judith, feeling 
that she was behaving like a child, and yet unable 
to help it. 

“We shall hear another story presently.” 
Lady Severn ignored Judith’s interruption. She 
laughed softly to herself. ‘A woman finds life 
worth living when she has a husband to manage 
and other women to outshine. There is no talk 
of weariness then! Farthing!” she called out, 
as a sudden idea seemed to visit her. 

“Yes, my lady ?” 

Farthing advanced with some delicate lace 
which she was mending festooning her arm. 

“Draw my writing-table forward, and place a 
chair here, in front of me. I have thought of 
something my granddaughter, who is so anxious 
to serve me, can do for me, and you can go down 
to Mrs. Richard’s room and take a hand at 
whist with Claypole and the others. You know 
how to amuse yourselves down there! I declare, 
if it weren’t for the indecency of the thing, I 
would have Claypole up here for a round game.” 

“Thank you, my lady; it’s very kind of you to 
put it that way,” said Farthing, though her tone 
expressed no sense of gratitude. “I’m thankful 
to Providence for making me clever enough to 
know when I’m not wanted!” 

“Bless me! My good soul, you will be wanted 
soon enough! You don’t suppose I am going to 








trust my toilet for the night to this young lady’s 
tender mercies ?” 

“Well, my lady, there’s nobody but me as has 
brushed your hair these forty years.” 

“And no one else will do it, if I should live, 
for forty years to come,” said the old lady, as if 
she meant to rival Methuselah. 

“Now, granddaughter Judith,” she continued, 
when Farthing had taken her grievance from the 
room, “you write a pretty letter, I don’t doubt. 
Indeed, I have been favoured with a specimen or 
two of your style, but, since this is a note to a 
gentleman whom you have never seen, I will spare 
your modesty by dictating it. Sit down—there, 
where I can see you, child.” 

Judith obeyed in a sort of stony quiet, guessing 
what was coming, and preparing herself to face it. 

“Have you got a pen to your mind? You will 
find a quill there, I dare say, if you wish to splash 
on the ink, modern fashion. In my day we prac- 
tised a genteel, Italian slope; but other times, 
other manners.” 

“*T don’t use a quill.” 

“ Are you ready, then ?” 

“TI am quite ready,” said Judith, wishing to 
face the worst. 

‘Well then, write: 


“Dear grandson Henry, 


“Do you wish it to be supposed that you have 
wiped from your memory the subject of our last 
talk, as well as the circumstance that you have a 
grandmother who has been more indulgent to 
you than you deserve? Ungrateful boy! I com- 
mand you to come at once if you wish to be for- 
given. Bring your portmanteau with you, and 
resign yourself to forsake your ink and your Grub 
Street for a week. 

“* If you behave well you shall be introduced to 
a charming young lady of whom you have heard 
much, and who will make the time fly for you. 
Bring me some lively news; I am as dull as a 
Carmelite in my convent—but above all, bring— 
you know what— 

“To your affectionate grandmother, 


‘“‘ HENRIETTA SEVERN.” 


Judith wrote as she was bidden, without pause 
or protestation—almost with a faint, ironical 
amusement at thus being made the instrument of 
her own execution. ‘lo write of herself as a 
charming young lady, quite ready to be wooed, 
could hardly cause her deeper abasement than 
she already felt before every thought of this un- 
known cousin. 

Yet in the middle of her sad, cold wonder over 
this strange frivolity of age, she experienced a 
sudden burning desire to make a last effort for 
freedom. It was an impulse that demanded 
obedience, and pushing the finished letter from 
her, she rose and threw herself down beside the 
sofa. 

‘*Grandmother,” she said, and her voice was 
strenuous, “‘I cannot do this thing that you wish.” 

‘‘What! what is it! What are you kneeling 
there for?” cried the old lady, shrinking away. 

**T could teach children; I could sew; I’d be 
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a servant, gladly, if any one would have me, and I 
could earn enough for our few wants—” 

“ What are you talking about? Get up, girl. I 
told you already I do not like heroics. Iam too 
old for your hot emotions.” 

Judith rose mechanically, but she was not 
silenced, and her voice had still a passionate ring 
in it. ‘It is not fair; it is ungenerous,” she said. 
“It is too great a sacrifice to ask. You know 
how poor we are. You know what my mother is, 
though you never cared for her. You know that 
she is sickly, ailing, dependent on your bounty, 
and for that grudging help that for her sake we 
must accept you claim my whole life! It is too 
much!” 

“Is this your gratitude?” cried Lady Severn, 
with something of the youthful fire in her eyes. 
** Bah! it is what one might look for from your 
mother’s daughter.” 

“For what have I to be grateful?” asked 
Judith, with a sort of sad bitterness. ‘‘ For years 
of neglect, when a kind word from you would 
have made our hard lot easy? For your charity 
now? You make it too bitter with your condi- 
tions. Oh, grandmother”—her voice faltered— 
“don’t you see how hard it is for me ?” 

“‘I perceive how hard it is for myself to have 
so self-willed a granddaughter.” 

“Oh, not self-willed. I will do or bear any- 
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thing—nothing will seem too difficult—if you will 
spare me this.” 

“In short, you will do anything but the one 
thing I have asked of you. I know the value to 
be placed on such services. If the sacrifice, as 
you are pleased to call it, of living with your 
grandmother and sharing her wealth is too great, 
you are very welcome to leave my roof and to 
spend your life as it pleases you. Your mother 
will hardly welcome you, I think, when she finds 
that your devotion to her is but a fine sentiment. 
If I know anything of my daughter-in-law, I ima- 
gine she would prefer something more substantial 
than a phrase. But that is your affair. My house 
is no prison, that you need consider yourself a 
captive. Go where you will, do what you will, 
but understand, if you please, that if once you 
quit my roof you do not return to it; if you 
choose the husks you shall eat them, for me, for 
the rest of your days. 

“You weary me! You agitate me!” she cried, 
suddenly dropping her ironical tone, and speak- 
ing with a shrill, passionate querulousness. ‘* Why 
don’t you go? I tell you, you may leave the 
house now—this moment, if you will!” 

“You have made that impossible,” said Judith, 
speaking with the quiet of despair; ‘‘I cannot 
go.” She dropped her arms wearily at her side. 
““T cannot go.” 


Soya 


THE GREAT YELLOW RIVER. 


BY Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


T° the majority of our readers the term “River” | Here and there, without apparent cause, the 


either suggests a glassy stream flowing calmly 

on through green meadows or through some 
great city, or else it recalls more picturesque 
waters rushing down rocky ravines from their 
cradle in the mountains; but in either case, the 
vision thus suggested is that of a reliable river, 
not given to any very serious variation either in 
its bulk or in its course. Having once made for 
itself a channel, the orderly British river rarely 
departs from it to any serious extent, or if in very 
flat counties it may in wet seasons overflow its 
banks, it invariably ere long returns to its accus- 
tomed boundaries. 

Very different is the conduct of many of the 
huge rivers of Asia, specially those of India and 
China, which travel perhaps two or three thousand 
miles from their source in some remote mountain 
range ere they finally reach the sea. The greater 
part of their course lies across vast dead level 
plains, so totally devoid of rocky boundaries that 
there is really nothing to prevent the waters from 
meandering in any direction, obedient to any 
sudden impulse. Such wayward wanderings are 
generally due to the enormous accumulation of 
sediment brought down from the mountains by 
the thousand torrents born of the melting snows, 
all combining to form the one great stream. 


waters deposit this silt, thus forming great sand- 
banks and shoals, which, in the course of perhaps 
only a few weeks, suffice to obstruct the free flow 
of the river, which accordingly glides off aimlessly 
to right or left, eventually forming a new channel, 
probably miles away from the bed which it has 
hitherto filled. 

Though sudden rainfalls have their part in pro- 
ducing floods, the annual melting of the snow 
on the great mountain ranges is account- 
able for most of the damage done by glacier- 
cradled streams. For instance, the Ganges at 
midsummer is a muddy cataract of twenty times 
the volume it has in winter, and one of its tribu- 
taries, the Damoodah, is subject to such vagaries 
as have fairly baulked the skill of our most able 
engineers. 

Hence most of our great Indian rivers are bor- 
dered with a wide expanse of arid sand, caused 
by the vagaries of the ever-shifting stream, the 
main channel of one year being frequently a mile 
to right or left of that of the previous year. The 
inconvenience of this peculiarity to the inhabitants 
may well be imagined, as the wayward rivers 
constantly select the most fertile fields for their 
new channel, leaving as a substitute a tract of 
worthless sand or swamp, productive only of 
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reeds and miasma, fever and ague. Or it may be 
that the central field of some compact farm is 
suddenly transformed into an island, very incon- 
venient of access. 

At other times, the waters, rushing headlong in 
tumultuous flood, overspread the plain, forming 
vast lakes, overwhelming villages, drowning sheep 
and cattle, destroying the whole harvest, and 
leaving thousands of miserable peasants utterly 
ruined and starving, seeking refuge in tree-tops 
or on hastily-constructed rafts, with such domestic 
animals as they have been able to rescue. A 
terrible example of a flood of this kind occurred 
in 1866, in the Province of Orissa, in Southern 
India, when many rivers rushing down from the 
mountains in wild torrents, simultaneously burst 
their banks, and the surging waters overwhelmed 
a tract of 275 square miles, with 412,000 of the 
inhabitants, and those who escaped with their 
lives were left homeless and ruined. 

A noteworthy instance of an unreliable Indian 
river is the Brahmapootra, which for the first 
thirty years of the present century entered the sea 
fully two hundred miles eastward of where it now 
unites its waters with those of the Ganges. From 
the point where this divergence began, the condi- 
tion of the whole country was revolutionised, the 
great cities which had grown up on its banks 
being now left dry and desert, and consequently 
ruined, while the poorest villages which chanced 
to be near its new course became wealthy and 
prosperous, for in tropical lands the facilities for 
irrigation are in themselves a mine of wealth, and 
in this case the great river also proved the water- 
way which brought trade to their very doors. 

But such versatile behaviour as that of the 
Brahmapootra is as nothing compared with the 
freaks of China’s most fickle river, the great 
Hoang-Ho (which is, being interpreted, the 
Yellow River), and which is for ever indulging in 
most mischievous vagaries, and keeping every one 
within its reach, if not in hot-water, most assuredly 
in equally annoying misplaced cold-water. From 
the earliest historic days the Chronicles of the 
Empire record the damage done by this sacred 
stream, the propitiatory offerings made to the 
river-god by the Emperor and his people, and the 
enormous sums of money expended on construct- 
ing or repairing gigantic embankments in order 
to strengthen the bed of the river, and induce it 
to remain within whichever of its self-chosen 
channels it happened to be occupying. 

The records of the Empire prove that ‘t China’s 
Sorrow” (as this Bohemian water-flood is poeti- 
cally called) has changed its course nine times 
within the last 2,500 years. But the legends of 
prehistoric days tell of far greater changes; 
namely, of a vast inland sea which covered the 
whole province of Honan, until the Emperor Yii, 
who now receives divine honours as the mightiest 
of engineers, devised means for the construction 
of such stupendous embankments, that the waters 
of the Hoang-Ho were therein captured and con- 
fined at the remote point where they pour down 
from the high table-lands of Mongolia, across 
which they flow from their far-away cradle in the 
mountains of Thibet. 








Thus he drained the vast lake, and obtained a 
new province, so amazingly fertile that it has ever 
since been known as “ The Garden of China.” 
The whole of that enormous area of upwards of 
65,000 square miles, is a level plain of the richest 
alluvial soil, known as Joess. This is a yellow 
earth, very light and friable, and, supposing the 
rainfall to be sufficient, its fertility is inexhaustible. 
It forms an upper bed of from 100 to 300 feet in 
depth. 

But this yellow soil has all been deposited in 
past ages by the river, which derives its own name 
from the very large quantity of the same soil, with 
which its waters are always charged, and which it 
continues to deposit in such quantities as to be 
for ever raising its own bed higher and higher 
above the level of the surrounding plain. Conse- 
quently it is only by ceaselessly raising the em- 
bankments to a_ corresponding degree, and 
strengthening them, that the river is artificially 
kept within bounds. These cyclopean banks of 
mud, or of basketwork full of small boulders, and 
faced with brick and stone, extend for hundreds of 
miles, and at some points they are so high that to 
reach the summit one has to ascend sixty or 
seventy granite steps, when one stands on the 
brink of a swift river, averaging half a mile in 
width, and looking down on the boundless level 
plain. Such banks have to be built so as to allow 
for the river’s natural rise of fully twenty feet. 

It is evident that only by ceaseless vigilance can 
these enormous earthworks be kept in thorough 
repair, and Government officials are enjoined to 
bestow the utmost attention to this subject. For 
the last few hundred miles of the river’s course, as 
it nears the sea (increasing the danger by the 
deposit of more and more yellow earth), the banks 
are divided into short sections, each of which has 
its allotted guard. Experienced officers of the 
highest standing superintend the whole. Those 
who prove themselves zealous in times of danger 
are rewarded with titles and decorated with pea- 
cocks’ feathers, but woe betide the luckless officials 
in whose district an inundation occurs; they are 
pretty certain to be degraded from their high 
estate and punished ignominiously. Needful re- 
pairs are executed in winter and spring, when the 
waters are at the lowest, and enormous sums are 
thus expended even in ordinary years. 

The Yellow River is by no means the only one 
which requires this ceaseless care. In a minor 
degree it is necessary for rivers in all parts of the 
Empire. Repairs of embankments are occasionally 
undertaken by private individuals as an act of 
merit, their good deeds generally calling forth 
some mark of Imperial favour such as strikes our 
Western minds as somewhat incongruous. Thus 
a rich citizen of Canton, having expended upwards 
of a hundred thousand taels (a coin somewhat 
more valuable than a dollar) in strengthening a 
mud embankment of the Pearl River by facing it 
with stones, was rewarded by the Emperor Ka-hing 
with high literary rank! Another man, obedient 
to the dying wishes of his grandfather, recently 
expended twelve hundred taels on an embankment 
and rampart in the Ssu-hui District. On its com- 
pletion the donor was allowed to build an enor- 
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mous ornamental archway of finely-carved stone, 
to the joint memory of his grandfather and grand- 
mother! To explain this very singular reward, I 
must explain that honorific arches of this class are 
dotted about at random over the country in various 
parts of China, but the permission to erect them 
has in every case been specially granted by the 
Emperor as a mark of Imperial favour. 

In summer and autumn the rivers come down in 
greatly increased volume, and there is constant 
danger of sudden freshets, which severely test the 
condition of the artificial banks. Then the guar- 
dians of the embankment are required to be on 
watch day and night, with an abundant store of 
materials ready to strengthen any point where the 
waters appear to be gaining undue power. 

But what can human vigilance avail against the 
might of such a stream as the Great Yellow River, 
when, in autumn, it pours down from the moun- 
tains with about ten times its winter volume, 
flowing rapidly for a distance of about two thou- 
sand miles, its waters saturated with sand and 
earth, which it deposits all along its course, 
raising its bed and forming shallows, till at 
length the waters either overflow their artificial 
channel, or else (sometimes aided by weeks of 
soddening rain) some portion of the bank gives 
way? Then indeed “ the mighty floods are out,” 
and the officials know that their degradation is 
certain. 

Of course.the immediate result is a destructive 
inundation, extending far and wide, transform- 
ing whole countries into gigantic lakes, ten or 
twelve feet in depth, drowning all living creatures, 
and covering the land with a deposit which, for 
one season at least, is fatal to all agriculture, and 
often leaves great tracts transformed into feverish 
swamps. The luckless people, starving and 
ruined, are stricken down wholesale with a very 
severe form of fever and ague, which probably 
adheres to them for the rest of their days, leaving 
them wholly unfit for work. 

But the allurements of this fertile land are irre- 
sistible to a race so essentially agricultural as the 
Chinese—a soil which, when planted with rice, 
yields a hundred and sixty-fold, and in some 
places gives two crops a year; and where all 
manner of fruit-trees grow luxuriantly, especially 
mulberry groves, for the support of the silkworms. 
So a fresh legion of workers is ready to swarm in 
so soon as the waters subside to something like 
their average proportions, and as the river is 
certain to create for itself a totally new channel, 
it is necessary to enclose this within great em- 
bankments, which, like those now abandoned by 
the stream, must be continually built higher and 
higher, as the deposit of silt raises the river-bed. 
Nine distinct channels are known to have been 
thus occupied by this fickle stream at various 
periods within the last 2,500 years, channels which 
in some districts are still marked by wide tracts of 
dry dust and arid sand. 

This, however, is not invariable, for just as a 
great volcano sometimes ejects smooth lava which 
quickly disintegrates, and only needs the magic 
of irrigation to transform it into most fertile soil, 
while at other times it pours forth torrents of fluid 








basalt and other black rock, which ruin the land 
for evermore, so does this great river sometimes 
deposit such layers of mountain sand and gravel 
as effectually destroy the soil; while at other 
times it enriches the country with a fresh coating 
of fertile yellow earth, so that Chinese peasants 
eagerly take possession of patches of the deserted 
river-bed, and plead vehemently against any sug- 
gestion of bringing back the waters to drive them 
from their newly-acquired land. 

For the five centuries prior to 1852 the Hoang 
Ho continued wonderfully constant to the course 
it had last selected, flowing through the province 
of Ki’ang-Su, and pouring its waters into those of 
the Yellow Sea, about 150 miles to the north of 
the great Yang-tse River and Shanghai. 

The present generation had well-nigh forgotten 
the erratic tendencies of these unstable waters, 
when suddenly, in the year 1852, they burst the 
northern bank near the city of Kaifung, about 250 
miles inland, flooding the land, and spreading 
ruin and desolation as they swept onward in a 
north-easterly direction, their course being guided 
by the rocky range which borders the huge pro- 
montory dividing the Yellow Sea from the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li. Thus the river was compelled to flow 
northward till it reached the latter sea, at a dis- 
tance of fully 500 miles from its old mouth, 
leaving its former bed a level plain of dust, to the 
despair of all gardeners, farmers, and traders. 

Strange to say, so little did foreigners even 
then know of anything that occurred beyond the 
limits of the treaty ports, that five years elapsed 
ere the Europeans living in Shanghai had any 
inkling of the tremendous catastrophe which had 
occurred scarcely so far from their homes as Edin- 
burgh is from London! ‘Two years later, though 
it was then known beyond a doubt that the great 
river had vanished from its accustomed bed, no 
foreigners knew what had become of it, nor are 
we even now in possession of any details of that 
terrible inundation. 

One thing we do now know (and it illustrates 
the grievous waste of land occasioned by these 
erratic rivers), namely, that although the stream 
was then traversing the very same part of the 
country as it had done five hundred years pre- 
viously, yet it nowhere flowed in exactly the same 
channel, where the strong ready-made embank- 
ment would have been so helpful. Like a hermit 
crab appropriating a shell not its own, the Great 
Yellow River selected for its bed the channel of a 
much smaller stream. Consequently every sum- 
mer it has been liable to overflow these boun- 
daries, overspreading the adjacent plains, and the 
expenditure of labour and money in the endea- 
vour to control these vagrant waters has been 
enormous. Of course it was necessary, at what- 
ever cost, to build up entirely new embankments ; 
and, notwithstanding all vigilance, the turbulent 
waters, in their autumnal vigour, have from time 
to time burst these, flooding large tracts of coun- 
try, sweeping away the whole harvest, and drown- 
ing the luckless cultivators. Sacrifices of sheep, 
pigs, and incense have been offered to appease 
the water-spirits, to whom Imperial heralds have 
read letters from the Emperor, which letters have 
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then been burnt, that thus they might reach the 
spirit world. 

One of the peculiarities of Chinese worship is 
the singular scale of rewards and punishments by 
which the gods are induced to accede to petitions, 
or rewarded for compliance. In cases of severe 
drought, the images of obdurate deities are some- 
times dragged out into the scorching sun, and there 
left till they are blistered, in order that the unsym- 
pathetic spirit may experience some of the discom- 
fort to which his worshippers are exposed. On the 
other hand, a beneficent deity who comes to the 
rescue when required, is rewarded by an Imperial 
grant of high-sounding titles, which are duly 
patented and published in the Official Gazette. 
Again and again the Great Water Dragon has 
been thus honoured. Only last autumn, in August 
and September, the Military Governor of Yeho, in 
Manchuria, reported two cases of special interven- 
tion, when freshets had flooded the river, im- 
perilling the palace, whereupon the Governor, 
accompanied by all the officers and labourers on 
the river-works, hastened to the temple to offer 
prayers and sacrifices. The flood abated, and of 
course the Water Dragon got full credit for this 
deliverance, so the Board of Ceremonies was 
commanded to deliberate on the new title to be 
conferred by the Emperor in recognition of his 
services ! 

Certainly Chinese notions regarding cause and 
effect are very odd! Two years ago the over- 





troublesome Yellow River inundated a large tract 
of the Province of Shansi, destroying two impor- 
tant towns, Kien-Ning-Foo and Yen-Ping-Foo, 
together with a wide expanse of tea-plantation. 
There was terrible loss of life, which included a 
multitude of the river population, whose boat- 
homes were irresistibly swept along by the raging 
floods, and wrecked against the arches of bridges 
and other obstacles. One of the censors deemed 
it his duty to attribute this disaster to the fact that 
Prince Chun, the father of the Emperor, while on 
a recent journey to Tientsin to inspect the fleet 
and fortresses, had been escorted by the chief of 
the Court eunuchs. It appears that under a pre- 
vious dynasty it was customary to send an eunuch 
to armies in the field, to act as witness and cen- 
sor of the military operations. For some reason 
not stated, the censor assumes that this custom 
was displeasing to the gods, and that Prince Chun 
ought not to have been thus escorted. On this 
occasion, however, the censor seems to have ex- 
ceeded his prerogative, for he received a sharp 
reprimand in the form of an Imperial edict from 
the Empress, for having presumed under cover of 
duty to “ deliver a lecture to his sovereign.” 

As regards the regular sacrifices to the water- 
spirits, these are offered twice a year, but with 
how little result was sadly proved last autumn, 
when, on the 28th September, suddenly at dead 
of night, the raging river burst its banks right in 
the heart of the Province of Honan, which, for 

: its fertility, is commonly called “‘ The 
Garden of China.” 
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The river being then at its fullest, 
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the embanked portion has been com- 
pared to a gigantic reservoir, about 
five hundred miles in length and 
nearly a mile wide. Its waters, rush- 
ing down at headlong speed, bore 
with unwonted violence against a 
corner of the southern embankment, 
where the river bends, near the town 
of Chang Chou, forty miles to the 
west of Kaifung, which was the scene 
of the disaster in 1852. The previous 
fortnight had been unusually wet and 
| stormy; the banks were sodden with 
jthe prolonged rain, and a heavy 
freshet, driven by a high wind, 
brought the last strain. 

About a hundred yards of the 
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southern embankment gave way; with 
frantic, but, of course, unavailing, 
efforts, the watchmen strove to patch 
the breach, which rapidly widened to 
twelve hundred yards. Then with 
awful resistless rush the escaped tor- 
rent poured into the valley of the 
Lu-chia river, filling it to the brim as 
a thing of small account; and the 
appalling deluge forming a mass of 
water about twenty feet deep in the 
centre, and about thirty miles wide, 
swept on over the fertile and well- 
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cultivated Province of Honan, cover- 
ing about one-sixth of the whole, 











LOCALITY OF THE GREAT FLOOD. 


namely, an area of about ten thou- 
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sand square miles. In other words, a densely- 
peopled plain about half the size of Scotland, 
dotted over with about three thousand large 
villages and cities, inhabited by millions of the 
most industrious people on the face of the earth, 
was suddenly overwhelmed by this awful flood, 
and transformed into a raging sea. 

Imagination can scarcely picture a scene so 
appalling as this. The great peaceful plain, 
where on the evening of the 28th September 
several millions of prosperous people lay down to 
rest in safety and comfort, without one thought 
of danger, only to be awakened by the crashing 
of falling walls and houses collapsing on every 
side, and the deafening roar as the wild flood of 
raging waters, rushing on through the darkness of 
night, overwhelmed one city or village after 
another. 

When morning broke, in place of a vast ex- 
panse of richly-cultivated fields, there was only to 
be seen a boundless waste of surging waters, 
sportively tossing thousands of corpses of men, 
women, and their little ones; buffaloes, oxen, and 
other animals, together with furniture, timber, 
straw, grain, and wreckage of every description. 
The three thousand villages lay buried—some ten, 
some thirty feet—beneath the waters, and of their 
inhabitants, incalculable multitudes must have 
found a grave beneath their own roofs. 

Of one great city, Chuhsien-Chen (one of the 
principal trading centres of China), we learn that 
being fortunately on high ground it escaped with 
the loss of a few suburbs, a description which, as 
the “Times” observes, is as though one should 
say, “‘ London is safe, but Hampstead, Highgate, 
Croydon, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Ealing 
were destroyed.” 

From another great city, Chou-Chia-k’ou, a 
member of the China Inland Mission writes that 
of the fifty-six streets in his district of the town 
only five have escaped ; the others, he says, are all 
destroyed, and probably as many persons have 
perished by the falling of houses as by drowning. 
He tells of the terrible desolation of the survivors, 
so recently happy and wealthy—now without 
bread, having lost absolutely everything; and in 
the bitter cold of a northern winter, thankful to 
huddle together in poor straw huts, with scarcely 
clothes to cover them, and those the gift of piti- 
ful countrymen. 

At first newspaper correspondents shrank from 
even mentioning the estimated number of the 
dead, but there is every reason to believe that the 
calculation by the European who is most in the 
secrets of the Government at Peking is nowise 
exaggerated, and that it is probable that about 
seven millions out of the twenty-five million in- 
habitants of the Province of Honan have perished, 
notwithstanding that, by clinging to planks and 
floating furniture, a vast number succeeded in 
eventually reaching districts beyond reach of the 
waters. 

For two long months the immense volume of 
the waters of the Great Yellow River have con- 
tinued to pour down from the mountains on to 
the inhabited lands, ever enlarging the boundaries 
of the re-created great inland sea, which has thus 





once more reclaimed the lands drained by the 
deified Emperor Yii. It is said of these wide 
waters that none have as yet reached the ocean—unless, 
indeed, it be true that a branch of the great river 
has betaken itself to the channel of the Hwei, or 
Little Yellow River, and thus flows to the sea. A 
later account, however, states that much water is 
escaping southward through the Great Canal and 
the River Yang-tse-kiang. 

But, strange to say, even with the increased 
facilities for obtaining information, resulting from 
the great increase of European residents in China 
in the last thirty years, news still travels so slowly 
that a whole month after the disaster, the English 
papers published in China allude to the subject in 
most guarded terms as one of which they have no 
certain knowledge, and six weeks were allowed to 


' elapse ere special correspondents felt justified in 


reporting anything like a detailed statement of 
what had occurred. It was not till the Peking 
“‘ Official Gazette” announced the grief of the 
Emperor and Empress-mother, and the very large 
sums which they contributed for the relief of the 
sufferers, that Europeans even began to realise the 
magnitude of the disaster. 

This formal gazetting of Imperial sympathy 
seems to us rather quaint. The public are officially 
informed that “the serious nature of the calamity 
has robbed her Majesty the Empress-mother of 
both sleep and appetite ;” and expedition in the 
distribution of relief is urged, because ‘ every day 
that is saved in relieving the unfortunate people 
will spare his Majesty a day of pangs.” 

The Emperor and Empress-mother head the 
subscription with 100,000 taels from the privy 
purse, and 2,000,000 taels (about £500,000) from 
the Imperial treasury, and command that the 
whole revenue of Honan be devoted to the task 
of building banks and dykes for the restraint of 
the waters. Thirty-two million pounds of rice 
were stopped on their way to Peking, and sent to 
the starving sufferers—a good beginning, but it is 
evident that both private and public charity must 
do their utmost to meet such great need, and that 
the strain will be long continued. For when the 
waters do subside, a considerable part of the land 
will probably continue to be a malarious swamp, 
giving birth to wide-spread sickness; fever and 
ague will assuredly follow as the natural result of 
miasma and pestilential smells of decaying animal 
and vegetable matter. Famine too, seems in- 
evitable, for even were the land now dry and 
ready for sowing, there is literally no seed-corn 
left, the whole harvest, which had just been safely 
garnered, being all lost. 

Amongst the devices for raising the necessary 
funds for bridling the river, there is one official 
announcement which strangely recalls recent 
revelations in Paris. There we have heard much 
of the sales (sub rosa) of honorary decorations. 
The Chinese have, at least, the merit of being 
above board, for they openly announce that the 
Imperial treasury being short of means to ‘defray 
sundry urgent expenses, the Government has 
decided to raise the required amount dy opening 
offices to sell official rank! Divers decorations— 
official buttons and feathers will each be offered at 
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a given price, but the largest sum is expected to 
be derived from the sale of a new title devised for 
this occasion! As we can scarcely suppose the 
most ancient civilisation to have borrowed the idea 
from the barbarians of the West, we can only 
assume the existence of a spontaneous inspira- 
tion. 

In order to carry on the work at the smaHest 
possible cost, the entire military force of the 
province is placed at the command of the officials, 
all the soldiers becoming engineers and navvies 
in this emergency. All survivors who are capable 
of work must lend a hand, not for pay, but for 
food, and the Governor of the Province is desired 
to select officers of ability, who will take care that 
no corruption is practised. From all experience, 
past and present, it is to be feared that the latter 
duty will prove no easy task. Terrible indeed are 
the difficulties that beset these workers, of whom 
we learn that four thousand have been swept away 
in the endeavour to form a breakwater to arrest 
the further progress of the flood. 

The idea at present seems to be, to endeavour 
to induce the river to return to the channel in 
which it flowed prior to 1852, and doubtless, by 
dint of perseverance and energy, the work will be 
accomplished, and the province will once more 
be converted into a smiling garden, and for one 
or two generations all will go fairly well, till the 
next flood, when the story will be repeated. So 
long as the system of artificially banking up the 
raised bed of a river is adhered to, there must 
always be the same danger. It has been sug- 
gested that the only hopeful solution of the diffi- 
culty would be to cut a broad and deep canal for 
three hundred miles to the ocean. Such a chan- 
nel, once made, might, by continual dredging, be 
kept in order, and prove the salvation of the 
country, but as yet there seems no hope of the 
Chinese Government undertaking so radical an 
improvement. 

It has also been suggested that much might be 
done to check the origin of these floods by very 
extensive forestry—that is to say, by planting 
largely all over the ranges of the watershed, and 
all along the course of rivers, thus binding the 
soil and diminishing the quantity which the 
waters carry with them, at the same time enrich- 
ing the Empire by producing a fresh supply of 
timber, to repair the cruelly wasteful destruction 
of forests which for centuries past has been suf- 
fered to go on unchecked. 

In the present instance it appears that the pro- 
bability of danger has for some time been foreseen, 
for not only has the enormous deposit of silt at 
the mouth of the river gradually changed and con- 
siderably raised the bed of its estuary on the Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li, but the same deposit has been so serious 
along its course that some months before the dis- 
aster the Chinese officials in charge suggested that 
it might be well to endeavour to relieve the pres- 





sure by cutting the embankment near Kaifung- 
fu (z.¢., about forty miles above the spot where the 
breach has occurred), and to guide the escaping 
waters back to the channel which they forsook 
thirty years ago. 

Well may all concerned wish that this happy 
suggestion had been carried out. The Govern- 
ment now seems to ignore that it was ever made, 
for a very characteristic feature in this matter is 
the manner in which such a calamity is visited on 
the unfortunate officials in whose district it has 
occurred. Though such an unprecedented flood 
would probably have swept away the mightiest 
embankments that human skill ever constructed, 
all the chief men in the inundated part of the pro- 
vince have been degraded. Some have been de- 
prived of the much-valued button denoting honour, 
which is worn on the cap, and a considerable num- 
ber, including the sub-prefect, the mayor, the 
assistant department magistrate, and others, are 
condemned to be exposed in the cangue along the 
banks of the river. The cangue, or wooden col- 
lar, is a large heavy square of wood, opening so as 
to allow the prisoner's neck to enter, when it is 
again closed. From the time it is put on it is not 
removed till the term of sentence has expired— 
perhaps for three months—during which time the 
luckless prisoner cannot lie down in any attitude 
of comfort and cannot touch his own head with 
his hand, so he is dependent on the mercy of 
others to feed him. As part of the punishment is 
that he is to spend the livelong day in some pub- 
lic place exposed to the gaze of all men, and with 
his name and his offence written in large letters on 
his wooden board, we can understand that barbarous 
little boys are apt to find considerable pleasure in 
tormenting the helpless culprit by such playful jests 
as tickling him with a straw, or similar devices. 
These cangues are of various construction, in 
some cases being affixed to the summit of a 
wooden cage in which the luckless victim is kept 
standing upright’in a painfully constrained posi- 
tion. Altogether it can scarcely be desirable to 
occupy a position of high responsibility in a 
Chinese district watered by such a stream as the 
Great Ye'low River! 





1 The Chinese map which we give on an adjacent page bears the title 
“ The Disastrous Flood in the Province of Honan.” 

The branch of river flowing northwards was its bed previous to the 
flood, now left dry. That flowing eastward was its ancient bed. 

The point of overflow is just above the bend to the left, and the 
inundation thus floods the Province of Honan lying south and south-east 
of that point. 

The name of the large walled city in the centre is Kaifung ; the name 
of the next in size on the left is Ching-chaou. To this latter city in the 
map paguae the sentence, “‘ At the inhalitants were destroyed by 
the 


The tablet of Chinese characters in the river itself states that great 
numbers of the corpses of the dead are floating down the river. 

The tablet in the midst of the flood-waters states that a father and son 
having been floated down ten li (three li to a mile), were rescued from 
the flood [as depicted). 

The upper tablet on the right gives an account of a contribution of 
100,000 taels from the Empress for the repairs, also 300,000 subsequently 
(4 taels equal to £1 sterling). - 

The middle tablet gives the contributions from Kiang-su—from the 
literati ; the lower tablet states the amounts from Che-Kiang. 
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NAPOLEON’S 


NE of the most memorable and striking scenes 
in the life of the Great Napoleon was wit- 
nessed at Fontainebleau on the 2oth April, 

1814. On the evening of the previous day, after 
the famous interview with the marshals, most of 
whom urged his submission, the Emperor, seeing 
all hope at an end, signed the deed of abdication. 
Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, one of the few 
who continued faithful to the last, remained with 
his master. When they were alone, Caulain- 
court pleaded that he might share the Emperor's 
exile at Elba, but was persuaded that he could be 
more useful by remaining in Paris. Grasping his 
hand, the Emperor added: “‘ My friend, we must 
separate. To-morrow! shall need all my fortitude 
in bidding adieu to my soldiers. My brave 
Guard! Faithful and devoted in my good and in 
my bad fortune! To-morrow I take my last fare- 
well. This is the final struggle that remains for 
me to make.” 

On the next day Napoleon remained alone in 
his cabinet during the forenoon. He had ap- 
pointed midday as the time of his departure. As 
the hour approached, the troops of the Imperial 
Guard were drawn up in the courtyard of the 
palace. An immense concourse from the sur- 
rounding country had collected to witness an 
event which to this day is remembered with more 
interest than any of the older historical associa- 
tions of the palace. 

On arriving at the landing of the grand staircase, 
he stood for a few moments. Every eye was 
fixed on him. At any other time shouts would 
have rent the air. But there was silence, almost 
like the solemnity of religious awe. Many of the 
veterans bowed their heads, and tears rolled down 
their furrowed cheeks. Suppressing his own 
emotion, the Emperor descended into the court- 
yard, and as he approached the soldiers the drums 
beat the accustomed salute. By a gesture the 
Emperor arrested the martial sound, and amidst 
breathless silence he spoke with voice clear and 





OLD GUARD. 


Adieu, my children! I would that I could press 
each one of you to my heart. Let me at least 
embrace your general and your eagle !” 

At a signal from the Emperor, General Petit, 
who then commanded the Old Guard, a man of 
martial bearing but of tender feeling, advanced, 
and stood between the troops and their adored 
chief. Napoleon, with tears dimning his eyes, 
embraced the veteran general, who, entirely un- 
manned, sobbed aloud. There were few dry eyes 
at that moment. Then the Emperor, nerving 
himself, said, “‘ Bring me the eagle.” A grenadier 
advanced, bearing one of the eagles of the Guard. 
Napoleon kissed it and pressed it to his heart, 
saying, with tremulous voice, ‘‘ Dear eagle! May 
this last embrace vibrate in the hearts of all my 
faithful soldiers! Farewell, again, my old com- 
rades, farewell.” 

Cold critics have ridiculed this scene as studied 
acting, but there can be no doubt that the feel- 
ings were deep and genuine, although the mani- 
festation of them was in the theatrical style of the 
national character. The men before the Emperor 
were the representatives of the famous Guard, 
which formed the é//e of the French armies, and 
the history of which was interwoven- with the 
glorious records of victory in many a hard-fought 
battle in the great wars of the Empire. 

This was not, however, the last appearance of 
the Imperial Guard in history. When all Europe 
was in commotion on the return of the Emperor 
from Elba, the veterans of the Old Guard, the 
men who had fought at Jena and Austerlitz, were 
amongst the first to welcome their old chief. In 
the campaign of the hundred days the Guard was 
organised anew, and in the decisive battle of 
Waterloo it formed two battalions—the Old 
Guard and the Young Guard—in all about ten 
thousand strong. 

The Imperial Guard did not take part in the 
long day’s conflict on the 18th of June, they were 
held in reserve on a height near La Haye Sainte. 


Towards evening, when the near approach of the 
Prussians under Blucher was no longer doubt- 
ful, the Emperor felt that the time had come for 
a supreme effort to force the British position, and 
to overwhelm the troops wearied with the inces- 
sant artillery and cavalry attacks of the day. 
About six o’clock Napoleon rode to the posi- 
tion of the Guards, when he was welcomed with 
the utmost enthusiasm. He intended, or gave 
out that he intended, to lead them to the attack. 
He was dissuaded from risking his life, and Ney 


. firm: ‘* Generals, officers, and soldiers of my Old 
Guard, I bid you farewell. For five-and-twenty 
years I have ever found you in the path of honour 
and of glory. In these last days, as in the days 
of my prosperity, you have never ceased to be 
models of fidelity and of courage. Europe has 
arrced against us. Still, with men such as you 
our cause never could have been lost. We could 
have maintained a civil war for years. But it 
would have brought misery on our country. I 
have, therefore, sacrificed our interests to those 


of France. I leave you. But do you, my friends, —‘‘the bravest of the brave”—took the com- 
be faithful to the new sovereign whom France has | mand. 

accepted. The happiness of France was my only | They moved in two mighty columns, separated 
thought. It shall ever be the object of my most | by only a few paces, and preceded bya cloud of 
fervent prayers. Grieve not for my lot. I shall | skirmishers. They advanced steadily down the 
be happy as long as I knowyou are so. If I have | slope, the drums beating the pas de charge, and 


with repeatedly renewed cries of “ Vive l’Em- 
pereur!” The English Guards—Maitland’s bri- 
gade—were in reserve on the opposite height, 


consented to outlive myself, it is with the hope 
that I may still promote your glory. I trust to 


write the deeds we have achieved together. 
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lying down, just over the crest, to be as long 
sheltered as possible. ‘The French artillery kept 
up a fierce fire from the height during the ad- 
vance till the head of the columns had reached 
the ascent on the opposite slope. The English 
Guards, who then had little spare ammunition, 
drove the skirmishers down the slope, to the top 
of which they had nearly advanced, and returned 
to their position, awaiting the nearer approach of 
the Imperial troops. On they steadily came, led 
by the gallant Ney, on foot, his horse having been 
shot under him. There was now a lull in the 
conflict on most parts of the battle-field, and the 
movement of the dense columns of the French 
Guard was watched with anxious gaze by many an 
eye. Every British gun that could reach the 
place was brought into play, and fearful gaps were 
made by the cannon-balls which ploughed through 
the crowded mass. Wellington had shortly 
before visited Maitland’s position, and as he rode 
past the Light Brigade of Adams, which was 
nearest to the line of the French advance, he 
spoke a few words of warning and encourage- 
ment. 

Just at this moment a movement took place 
which has not received adequate notice in the 
usual accounts of the battle. Sir John Colborne 
(afterwards Field-Marshal Lord Seaton), who was 
then in command of the 52nd Regiment, when 
the French were within four hundred yards of that 
part of the British position occupied by Maitland’s 
Brigade of Guards, having watched his oppor- 
tunity, ordered his men to wheel round, and 
charge the advancing first column of the Guard 
on its flank. As many as possible of the left of 
each company of the Guard faced outwards to 
meet this unexpected attack. But the dense 
column had no advantage from its numbers 
against this flank attack. The whole column was 
thrown into confusion, and its onward progress 
arrested. 

It is generally supposed that the French ad- 
vanced till the English Guards sprang to their 
feet and charged down the slope. But it was not 
so, as many eye-witnesses testified. A French 
writer in his account of the battle says: ‘‘ Le 52d 
régiment Anglais en profite pour venir audacieus- 
ment se deployer sur le flanc gauche. Quand ce 
régiment Anglais l’eut debordé tout entiére, il 
ouvrit son feu a brale pour point . . . qui l’ecra- 
sait.” The same expression was used by an 
officer of Ney’s staff in conversation with Colonel 
Brotherton in Paris. He said that this advance 
was stopped not by troops in front, but by a very 
sharp flank attack, which crushed us—* Nous 
fumes principalement repoussés par une attaque 
de flanc trés vive qui nous ecrasa.” 

It was when the French column was staggering 
under this sudden attack that the British Guards 
rushed forward and completed the defeat. Let 
due honour be given to the 52nd, that famous 
regiment of which Sir William Napier, the his- 
torian of the Peninsular War, said, ‘ It was a regi- 
ment never surpassed in arms since arms were 
first borne by men.” 

It was not till after he had sent off his despatches 





that Wellington knew the details of this critical 
time of the battle. When spoken to about it, he 
merely said that ‘‘ Surely there was glory enough 
for all”—one of the few times, by the way, that 
the word “‘ glory” came from his lips or his pen. 
Sir John Colborne, a man as modest as he was 
brave, rarely referred to the subject. Once, at a 
dinner-table in London, being asked about the 
flank charge of the 5znd, his reply was, “‘ Did you 
ever hear what Sir John Byng said to me at Paris?” 
He referred to what Byng, in command of the 
Guards’ brigade, said a few days after the battle. 
Meeting Sir John Colborne, he asked, ‘* How do 
your fellows like our getting the credit of doing 
what you did at Waterloo? I could not advance 
when you did, because all our ammunition was 
gone.” 

Let it so remain. By the flank attack of the 
52nd and the bayonet charge of the Guards, the 
French Imperial Guard received its final defeat 
and overthrow. The reserve of the Guard checked 
the advance of the British troops, and gave time 
for Napoleon and his staff to get a start on their 
retreat, before the way was blocked by the sauve 
qui peut rush of fugitives flying from the pursuing 
Prussians. 


The French army and people are proud of the 
history and traditions of Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard. And well they may be, for it took a leading 
part in most of the great campaigns and victories 
of the Consulate and the Empire. Englishmen 
can also read with respect and admiration the 
records of the loyalty and patriotism, the heroism 
and devotion, of the “Old Guard.” It was in 
this spirit that Lord Ronald Gower modelled 
the grand figure, which was one of the chief 
ornaments of the sculpture-room some seasons 
ago in the Royal Academy. Of the origin and 
motive of this statue Lord Ronald gives the fol- 
lowing account in his delightful book of “‘ Remi- 
niscences.” ‘At the close of the year 1875, 
passing a shop of plaster-casts near the Palais 
Royal, I noticed two little figures of grenadiers of 
the Old Imperial Guard—one at attention, and the 
other presenting arms. It occurred to me how 
good a subject for an animated plastic work such 
a figure would be if treated largely, and in a 
moment of heroic action; and at once the Old 
Guard at Waterloo, ‘qui meurt et ne se rend pas,’ 
struck my fancy. That evening I made a sketch 
of such a figure; and after getting every detail, 
even down to the buttons on the gaiters, com- 
plete and securing a good model for the figure 
—a French soldier who had seen the fall of 
Sebastopol—I set to work and completed in the 
following spring the statue that was exhibited in 
the London Academy of 1877, and of which 
Cardinal Manning wrote to me that he thought it 
no slight feat to have ‘translated the Dying Gla- 
diator into Modern French.’ ” 

This statue, when exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, was warmly praised by Leighton, and Mil- 
lais, and other Academicians, as well as in the 
notices of the press. Our engraving is reduced 
from a beautiful etching by Richter of Paris. 
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Why, we can hardly tell, unless it be that Frog- 
more House presents such an entire contrast of 
peaceful and homelike seclusion to any of the 


‘THERE is nothing like Nature,” wrote the | 
Princess Hohenlohe to the Queen, “to 
soothe an aching heart, for the beauties of | 





Nature are the revelation ofa loving and Almighty 
God.” If ever the beauties of Nature appeal to 
the heart in that way, and most assuredly they do, 
at Frogmore one may reap the fruit of their bene- 
ficent mediation in the fullest degree. Its repose 
is most grateful to the sensitive mind, and is 
well calculated to awaken thoughts which are 
soothing and refreshing to the tired and sorrow- 
stricken. 

At the date of writing this present chapter, 
we have seen six of the Queen’s Homes—Ken- 
sington, Claremont, Osborne, Buckingham Palace, 
Windsor Castle, and Frogmore. The last-named 
has left the most abiding impression upon us. 








others, with possibly the one exception of the com- 
panion-home of Claremont. It has another ele- 
ment of interest, too, which has helped to establish 
that impression. It is the most perfect relic of 
the period of the Georges which it has been our 
fortune to see. When we stepped from the 
catriage-drive into the hall, it seemed to us 
the intervening years had passed from the me- 
mory, and we were back again at the birth of the 
nineteenth century. We stood in the house scarce 
altered at all from their time, where Fanny Burney, 
the friend of Johnson and the Thrales, of Walpole, 
Burke and Reynolds, of Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. 
Garrick, of Mrs. Siddons, and other of their dis- 
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tinguished contemporaries: where she and Mrs. 
Delany, the most devoted and intimate of the 
coterie which King George 11 and Queen Char- 
lotte delighted to honour, waited on their Ma- 
jesties, and gossiped, read, and worked, and sipped 
chocolate and tea in the old-fashioned drawing- 
room. 

Her present Majesty (as we were told, 
and as, indeed, we were sufficiently en- 
abled to inform ourselves) has had little 


earnest 








of the old furniture removed, or the general 
arrangements of the house altered from those 
which were familiar to her in the Duchess 
of Kent’s time. There are the quaint, stiff- 
backed, chintz-covered sofas and chairs, the 
little, old-fashioned tables, the curious old pic- 
tures and engravings, the crimson, silk-covered 
“keepsake ” books, the little, low-ceilinged bed- 
rooms—all so interesting to those of us whose 
memory is pleasantly linked with the fashion of 
by-gone time. We, who have reached to middle 
life, hold it dearer than all other, for it serves 
to remind us of childhood and home, and the 
watchful care and constant love of those long 
since gone to their rest, but never to be forgotten 
while memory lives. 

@ In the diary and letters of Madame D’Arblay 
(Fanny Burney), she makes note of a visit to 
Queen Charlotte when the Queen gave her a full 
description of “‘ her new house at Frogmore, its 
fitting-up, and the share of each Princess in its 
decoration.” That decoration, if we mistake not, 
still exists in perfect preservation in the so-called 
Flower Room, whose walls and ceiling are charm- 
ingly painted with wreaths and pictures of flowers, 
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such as were commonly an essential part of every 
young lady’s education (the use of the globes 
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and the art of moulding flowers out of wax 
were of that period) in the early years of the 
century. The Queen spoke to Fanny Burney with 
delight, we are told, of the quiet and ease of Frog- 
more, and of her enjoyment of its complete retire- 
ment. “I spend there,” the Queen said, “ almost 
constantly all my mornings and rarely come home 
(to the castle) but just before dinner to dress.” 
This was in July of the year 1796, when the lady, 
having finished her third novel, “‘ Camilla,” was 
desirous of presenting the first copy (it was pub- 
lished in ten duodecimo volumes, calf, by subscrip- 
tion) to her royal mistress. The King, too, hada 
set; and their Majesties’ acknowledgment of the 
gift was made in the form of “a folded packet” 
containing one hundred guineas. “ This is for 
my set,” said the good-natured King, handing his 
wife fifty guineas; ‘‘AndI shall do exactly the 
same for mine,” answered the Queen, and made 
up the packet herself, and sent it by the lady-in- 
waiting to the author. Was ever a novel paid so 
handsomely for before ? 

Lord Macaulay abuses ‘“‘the sweet Queen” 
in good set terms for her thoughtless and selfish 
treatment of Fanny Burney while of her house- 
hold. But if we may make bold to say so, we 
are not satisfied that the brilliant essayist has 
brought out equally clearly the Queen’s better 
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qualities of heart. That she could be gencrous 
and thoughtful, too, is proved by her considerate 
treatment of Mrs. Delany; nay, as much stands 
confessed in the diary of Madame D’Arblay her- 
self, who is constantly referring to ‘‘ My dear and 
honoured Queen,” “So gracious, so kind,” “So 
munificent and charitable,” ‘*‘ Whose graciousness 
and kind goodness I cannot express,” etc., etc. 
There is an interesting portrait of Queen Charlotte 
in her younger days, in a blue dress, black mantilla, 
and pearl necklace, hanging in what was the 
library in the Duchess of Kent’s time. The ex- 
pression of theface is the reverse of stern and 
unkindly ; if not exactly pretty, it is at all events 
sufficiently good-humoured and pleasing to seem 
so, One would have said at a glance, without 
knowing whose the portrait was, that it was that 
of a kindly, good-tempered gentlewoman.' An- 
other and larger one—taken probably at a later 
date—a full length, in a hooped, white and gold 
embroidered gown, hanging over the staircase, is 
not so pleasing. 

Frogmore House has the same attractions— 
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her mornings there, as did her predecessor, in 
whose reign the mansion was built. When the 
weather is fine and warm, in a favourite spot 
under a tent, beside a beautiful group of trees ; 
when it is less favourable, in the colonnade, than 
which we have never anywhere seen a prettier. 
It is difficult in a written description to do jus- 
tice to its simplicity, which is its great charm. 
The principal rooms lead into it, and from its 
windows, which reach almost to the ground, one 
may step out upon the footpath bordering the 
lawn. ‘These being thrown open, and the tables, 
pedestals, and stands plentifully decorated with 
shrubs and ferns and flowers, the apartment forms 
a charming, light, and airy summer breakfast-room. 
The curtains, chairs, and sofas are upholstered in a 
simple and pretty flowered white and green chintz, 
and for ornament, in the spaces between and facing 
the windows are placed marble busts and statuary— 
if we recollect rightly, of the Queen’s children, the 
Prince Consort, and the Duchess of Kent. Here 
the Queen breakfasts and takes tea when the 
weather will not allow of her doing so under the 
trees. 

We do not know which spot is the more de- 
lightful. We were permitted the privilege of 
strolling through the grounds of Frogmore, and, 
as it happened, on a July 
morning after a copious 
mae shower of rain had re- 
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perhaps in greater de- 
gree, because of its in- 
timate associations with 
the later life of the 
Duchess of Kent—for 
Queen Victoria that it had for Queen Charlotte. 
Her present Majesty finds enjoyment in its quiet 
and ease, and complete retirement. She almost as 
constantly, when the Court is at Windsor, spends 





1 “ Her manners [z.¢., the Queen's] are most engaging; there is so 
much dignity and affability blended that it is hard to say whether one’s 
respect or love predominates.” —Correspondence of Mrs, Delany. 
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breeze about the lofty branches of the trees, the 
humming of innumerable insects below, the twit- 
tering of the birds, the cooing of a solitary dove, 
the occasional plashing of a fish as he lazily 
rose at a fly and dropped back again into the 
glassy pool at foot of the lawn. The ornamental 
water winds round from the mansion-front to the 
foot of the mound lying to the right, where stands 
the mausoleum of the Queen’s mother. The 
picturesque disposition of the trees and the well- 
planted shrubberies tend to the greater seclusion 
of the grounds. Rustic bridge and fir-built sum- 
mer-house and cool umbrageous retreat were 
not wanting in the scene of rural beauty. A 
granite cross on a grassy flower-decked plot of 
ground fronting the flight of steps which lead to 
the mausoleum is a tribute of the Queen’s regard 
for the wife of the late excellent Dean of West- 
minster. ‘‘To the dear memory,” runs the in- 
scription, “‘ of Lady Augusta Stanley, . . in 
grateful and affectionate remembrance of her 
faithful labours for thirty years in the service of 
the Queen and Duchess of Kent and Royal 
Family.” The huge stone dome-shaped edifice, 
with its granite columns and bronze capitals and 
bases and broad flights of steps, that rises over 
against this touching memorial, presents a great 
and striking contrast which tends perhaps to un- 
generous comparison. 

“I always go to Nature,” cursorily remarked 
an indefatigable artist in our hearing the other 
day; ‘one can never run astray there.” At 
the foot of the mausoleum is the placid lake 
with its shelving close-cropped turf and wooded 
banks and flowering shrubs, and surrounding it 
on all sides are grand old trees with wide-spread- 
ing foliage. In truth a more peaceful and beauti- 
ful spot, speaking of God’s handiwork in Nature 
and of His loving sympathy with man, could 
hardly have been selected for a burying-place. 
But the massive mausoleum, with its bronzed 
doors and darkened interior, sends one away 
with the reflection that art has not yet devised 
a more pathetic, consolatory, and even fitting 
memorial of man’s transitory periods of growth 
and decay than the simple grassy mound pre- 
sents. As we pass by we call to mind the de- 
sire of Mary Delany—Mary Delany whose feet 
in life so often trod this very spot—a woman of 
singular piety and virtue, an admirable example 
of the most finished type of a Christian gentle- 
woman ; of whom Edmund Burke almost extrava- 
gantly wrote, “‘She is not only the woman of 
fashion in her own age, she is the highest-bred 
woman in the world, and the woman of fashion of 
allages.” ‘To be buried,” wrote she tersely and 
plainly in her will, “with as little ceremony and 
expense as decency will allow; indifferent where.” 
This indifference does not extend to every one ; 
but if all were permitted a choice it would proba- 
bly be to be laid to rest in some such peaceful 
spot as this which, hallowed by many loving asso- 
ciations, the Queen’s mother selected for her own 
tomb. In a letter to King Leopold the Queen 


incidentally refers to the mausoleum as “so grand 
and simple, that, affecting as it was” [a visit made 
on the first anniversary of the Duchess’s birthday 





after her death], ‘‘ there was no anguish or bitter- 
ness of grief, but a feeling of calm and repose. 
We placed the wreaths upon the splendid granite 
sarcophagus and at its foot; and felt that it was 
only the earthly robe of her we loved so much 
that was there. The pure, tender, loving spirit is 
above and free from all suffering and woe.” 

And the Prince writes of this mausoleum to his 
eldest daughter as being ‘‘ just what it should be, 
appropriate, pleasing, solemn, not doleful or re- 
pellent.” In the sense that a church is ‘‘ solemn 
and not doleful or repellent,” a mausoleum may 
perhaps be considered so. Though Death be the 
one great leveller of all distinctions, it must be ad- 
mitted that memorials of the dead who have lived 
lives conspicuous for virtue, for nobleness of cha- 
racter, for good and brave deeds unselfishly per- 
formed, for everyday duty faithfully and worthily 
done, besides being tributes of affection or esteem 
from the living, furnish appropriate and, as we 
may hope, imperishable records for the counsel 
and guidance of generations yet to come. “A 
good life hath but few days,” says the Preacher, 
“* but a good name endureth for ever.” It is well 
that the living should do their part towards per 
petuating its fame. 

Another and grander mausoleum stands at Frog- 
more not far away. Separated from the grounds 
by a small stone bridge, which here spans the 
water that winds round from the lake, is the 
private enclosure where stands the Royal Mauso- 
leum, so-called. It has been frequently described, 
as the interior decorative-work was completed ; 
but no mere dry descriptive details will convey a 
correct impression of its splendid interior. Local 
guide-books tell you of its exterior form, its archi- 
tecture, its height, length, and breadth — points 
which interest none but professional readers. 
Unfortunately, compilers of such works ordinarily 
give prominence to these and pass by with in- 
different haste the more interesting matters that 
attract attention within the building itself. In 
this case, however, the describers of the mauso- 
leum may be pardoned, for the pen would fail to 
convey a satisfactory conception of its wealth of 
beauty in respect of ornament, sculpture, and 
decoration. Even the two hundred thousand 
pounds, which the place is said to have cost, do 
not help to form a better idea. The sumptuous 
show of marbles, the fluted white pilasters with 
moulded brass capitals and bases, the various- 
coloured pavement, the altat and its appoint- 
ments, the paintings in the chapels, the splendid 
decoration of roof and dome, the richly-gilt 
frescoes and mosaics, the beautiful statuary around, 
and the massive sarcophagus, with its kneeling 
angels in the centre, the great outer gates of 
bronze, and the lesser inner gates of finely-wrought 
brass, and, finally, the examples of Marochetti and 
Boehm’s handiwork, shown in the recumbent 
figures of the Prince and his much - loved 
daughter—all these things, exquisitely fashioned 
and worked out with consummate skill, cost years 
of labour, which untold thousands, one would 
think, could scarce repay. Suflice it to remark 
that the Royal Mausoleum is, for its size, pro- 
bably the most sumptuous chapel of the dead 
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in existence. In part raised as a sacred memorial 
of the Queen’s affectionate reverence for the 
memory of her husband, and in part destined 
to be her own final resting-place, it is of deep and 
melancholy interest. The pathos of the Latin 
inscription placed above the entrance might move 
the sympathy of the most stoical—* Farewell, well- 
beloved! Here at last I shall rest with thee; 
with thee, in Christ, I shall rise again.” 


** Alberti principis quod mortale erat, 
Hoc in sepulcro deponi voluit 
Vidua meerens, Victoria Regina, A.D, MDCCCLXXII. 
Vale desideratissime ! Hic demum conquiescam tecum ; 
Tecum in CRIsTO consurgam.” 


In addition to the principal tomb, surrounded, 
when we saw it, with great wreaths of jasmine, 
heartsease, and violets, placed there by the 
Queen, there is a smaller memorial of the 
Princess Alice. Thesculptured effigies of mother 
and child which surmount it were, to us, the 
most beautiful things in this beautiful temple. 
It is not saying much, perhaps, to say that they 
are the most beautiful works of the kind we ever 
saw. Mother and child lie as if in sleep. A 
simple necklet and cross rest on the mother’s 
breast, on which the hands are folded. The 
much-loved little one, beside whom she had 
watched so anxiously, ‘‘ not counting her life dear 
to herself,” lies peacefully clasped by the left 
arm. The sweet and restful expression on both 
is exquisitely portrayed. But we may not linger 
longer in attempting to describe these things 
which are hardly within the scope of this paper; 
perchance at a future time we may return to them. 

We have remarked that Frogmore House is a 
very interesting relic of the later Georgian period. 
As you turn aside from Windsor into that in- 
comparable avenue known as the Long Walk, to 
the left of which Frogmore lies, the eye rests for 
an instant on the equestrian statue of the King in 
whose time the mansion was built, standing on 
the hill against the distant sky-line. ‘Georgio 
Tertio, patri optimo, Georgius Rex,” runs the 
inscription on its base. Georgius Rex, the fourth 
of his line, passed a good deal of his time at 
Windsor towards the close of his life, and was 
accustomed stoutly to aver to the old Duke of 
Wellington and others, that as long as he (the 
King) took “the best of fathers” for his model he 
could not go far wrong. He was determined, he 
used to say, in language more forcible than polite, 
to be guided by his father’s rule of conduct in 
everything. It is certain that he broke it in 
almost every particular. George the Third’s life 
at Frogmore was the exact opposite of his son’s 
life at Windsor ; and we may well believe that the 
unpretending three-storeyed white stone structure, 
which ‘“Georgius Rex” almost daily passed on 
his solitary summer excursions to Virginia Water, 
gave him many a reproachful twinge as he caught 
sight of it and the statue on the hill-top. His 
brother, by the way, slept at Frogmore the night 
after Georgius Rex and his follies were buried in 
the dark vault of St. George’s Chapel. Guliel- 
mus Rex spent the day following in going in and 
out every room in the castle, the larger number 





of which he had never before seen! The day 
came when William too went his way, and some 
one else came into possession, but not with the 
same alacrity that he evinced. 

The lodge gate of Frogmore House lies about halt 
a mile from the castle down the Long Walk. The 
mansion is approached bya drive skirted by mea- 
dows for some little distance, leading past the sta- 
bles and shrubberies, to the smaller carriage-way 
leading to the house itself. It has a portico in front, 
and at back alight, pleasing colonnade, flanked at 
either end by two large rooms with projecting bow 
windows. ‘The garden front is the more attractive. 
A solitary old-fashioned and untenanted sentry. 
box stands against the ornamental gates leading 
to the gardens. Left of the hall on entering th« 
house is a library, with many old pictures and por- 
traits, and not a few favourite books of other days, 
among which we note the Memoirs of Madame 
de Genlis, Schiller’s Works, and Pope’s and Dry- 
den’s, in 1zmo.; and those of Johnson and Gold- 
smith, and not a few of German authorship. 
Facing this room is a staircase of two flights, with 
ornamental iron balustrade, the walls decorated 
with portraits and landscapes; a full-length of 
Queen Charlotte having the place of honour at 
top. Opposite the hall door is a parlour, through 
which you pass to the colonnade. None of the 
rooms are spacious, except perhaps the drawing- 
rooms. All are comparatively simply furnished, 
and few but those on the ground-floor are lofty. 
The bedrooms, indeed, are small, but all of the 
apartments are most interesting. Why? Well, 
if you press us home on that point we can hardly 
give an explicit answer. The rooms are but as 
other rooms in other mansions. 

Was it not Goldsmith (or who was it ? the saying 
savours of Lamb, or Leigh Hynt; at all events it is 
a good one, and worthy to be quoted); was it he or 
they who loved everything that’s old—old friends, 
old times, old manners, old baoks? It may be 
confessed that we are of the number who do. 
But of all things old, we most of all love those 
which a kind memory still cherishes as asso- 
ciated in some way with our childhood. The 
portraits in the several rooms remind us of that 
time when general officers wore huge cocked- 
hats and fluttering plumes, the familiar scarlet 
** swallow-tail” coat, with high, stiff gold-laced 
collar, and gold epaulettes; and children and 
their mammas plain frocks and gowns, almost 
destitute of ornamental trimming. ‘There is a 
charming full-length of the Princess Augusta, 
in the “best dining-room” (such is the name) 
—a tall, slight, sweet-faced, smiling princess, 
holding a small blue parasol over her head, 
dressed in a flowing white muslin gown, draped 
with brown. An amber necklace, from which is 
suspended a miniature anchor, typical of Hope, is 
the sole ornament she wears. ‘She is one of the 
few beings in the world,” wrote Madame D’Arblay, 
“that can be all that is dowce and all that is 
spirituelle.” One of her characteristics was “a 
freedom from vanity never quite equalled in any 
young woman of any class.” She is ever a pro- 
minent personage in Madame D’Arblay’s letters 
referring to the royal family, and always written 
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of in terms of unqualified admiration and affec- 
tion. Frogmore House was her home for many 
years. She died there, and lies interred in the 
royal vault of St. George’s Chapel, beside those 
whom in life she loved so well, her father and 
mother, and several of her brothers and sisters, 
including that one whom they and she doated 
on, the youthful author, it is said, of those simple 
and touching verses, oft-quoted, beginning, 
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smile, calling me up to her and stopping my pro- 
found reverence by pouting out her sweet ruby 
lips for me to kiss.” Little Alex (Madame 
D’Arblay’s only child) presently tries to repeat 
‘Come unto these yellow sands,” the Princess 
prompting him the while; and then she falls to 
talking about “‘ Meney” (the Princess Mary), the 
childlike name she lisped when unable to pro- 
nounce Mary; and then come the attendants, who 
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THE DUCHESS OF KENT'S PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM, 


“ Unthinking, idle, vain, and young.” 


Poor little royal highness, whom sickness racked 
in childhood, she, too, passed painfully from room 
to room at Frogmore, and maybe bore a feeble 
hand in painting those flowers which speak to us 
of the affectionate home-life of its first royal occu- 
pants. We have a sketch of her done by Madame 
D’Arblay: ‘* The Princess was seated on a sofa in 
a French grey riding-dress, with pink lapels ; her 
beautiful and richly flowing and shining fair locks 
unornamented. Her breakfast was still before her 
- « « - and she received me with the brightest 





painfully lift her frora her seat and carry her up- 
stairs, but not before she ‘‘ pays her compliments 
and thanks to Lady Rolles (in attendance) with 
a dignity and self-command extremely striking.” 
Frogmore House abounds in tender remi- 
niscences such as these. They may be, and often 
are, a little saddening, but somehow we feel the 
better for the passing cloud. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in being caught in the melt- 
ing mood if it be the result of quiet, sober, loving 
thought, and end ina bracing of the nerves and 
a stouter resolution. Life is, after all, pretty 
much the same life all round—a life of joy and 
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sorrow, of meeting and parting, of hope and dis- 
appointment, of energy and weariness, of labour, 
and finally, God willing, of rest—to royal occupant 
of palace and humble dweller in cottage alike. 
The unwritten history of Frogmore House 
differs scarce one whit from the undisclosed his- 


This, into which the sun shines so brightly this 
lovely summer morning, was the Queen’s mother’s 
favourite sitting-room when she became too ill to 
bear the fatigue of going up and down stairs; and 
in that small chintz-covered armchair (with the 
little gold memorial-plate sct in the arm-rest by 






































tory of many anotherhome. In the Best Drawing- 
room, with its big bow window and amber-satin 
curtains and richly-carved marble mantelpiece, 
and grand carpet, the more distinguished visitors, 
as We may suppose, were received and entertained. 
In the crimson-upholstered Best Dining-room they 
dined. In the Duchess’s Yellow Drawing-room 
and smaller Dining-room more privileged friends 
met. In the Best Bedroom upstairs a prince was 
born; in that other room a baby-prince died. 


THE COLONNADE, 





























the Queen’s commands) she in later life sat every 
day, until seized with her last fatal illness. In 
the room opposite she passed away, in the pre- 
sence of the Queen and Prince Consort. ‘The 
touching incidents of the Duchess of Kent's 
death have been related by the Queen herself. 

“T passed up the familiar staircase with a 
trembling heart, and entered my mother’s room. 
Here,” she writes, “on a sofa, supported by 
cushions, the room much darkened, sat, leaning 
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back, my beloved mamma, breathing rather 
heavily, in her silk dressing-gown, with her cap 
m, looking quite herself.” One of the attendants 
whispered that the illustrious patient’s end would 
be easy, whereupon the Queen writes in her diary: 
**Oh, what agony, what despair was this! Seeing 
chat our presence did not disturb her, I kneit 
before her, kissed her dear hand, and placed it 
next my cheek; but, though she opened her eyes, 
he did not, I think, know me. She brushed my 
hand off, and the dreadful reality was before me 
hat for the first time she did not know the child 
she had ever received with such tender smiles!” 
The Queen remained through the night by the 
side of the unconscious sufferer. In the morning 
1er husband took her away for a short time, but 
she soon returned to her vigils. Holding the 
Duchess’s hand, she sat down on a footstool and 
awaited the issue. Fainter and fainter 
grew the breathing ; at last it ceased. . . . Albert 
lifted me up and took me into the next room— 
himself entirely melted into tears, which is un- 
usual for him—and clasped me in his arms. I 
asked if all was over; he said, ‘ Yes.’ I went into 
the room again after a few minutes and gave one 
look. My darling mother was sitting as she had 
done before, but was already white. Oh, God! 
how awful, how mysterious! But what a blessed 
end! Her gentle spirit at rest, her sufferings 
over. The sad scene is not unfamiliar in many 
a humbler household. 
There are several interesting portraits —we 
regret that we had no means of identifying some 
of them—and busts of the Queen’s mother and 





her relatives taken in youth, middle-age, and later 
life. Indeed, all the portraits at Frogmore (of 
their relative merit as works of art, and by 
whom they are painted, we are not competent 
to give an opinion) are exceptionally interesting. 
Those hanging in what was at one time the 
Duchess of Kent’s library comprise portraits of 
herself and husband; of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, father of George 111, and of George Iv and 
William tv as children—chubby-faced boys in 
frocks, the one (in some respect suggestive of his 
after career) seated cet about with roses, the 
other standing beating a drum. In the smaller 
writing-room of the Duchess is a collection of old 
engraved portraits of the family of Louis Philippe 
and Queen Amelie. There hangs in the sitting- 
room next it a striking full-length of the Prince 
Consort in the black-and-gold robes of Chancellor 
of Cambridge University ; and under it a copy of 
a small Swiss scene by Foltz, done by the Queen 
and her husband. We also noticed portraits of 
the unfortunate wife of the ill-fated Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico, as a child, with long black 
ringlets, dressed in white frock with black lace 
shawl; and of the present King of the Belgians 
and his brother as boys. In the gallery is some 
tapestry-painting, probably executed by Queen 
Charlotte’s daughters. Future historians and 
writers of descriptive papers may think it worth 
while to make note of the fact that Prince Albert 
Victor, eldest son of the Prince of Wales, was 
born in the principal room on the first-floor over- 
looking the grounds. 
CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 
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The Spring. 


WHEN wintry weather ’s all a-done, 
An’ brooks do sparkle in the zun, 
An’ naisy-buildin’ rooks do vlee 
Wi sticks toward their elem tree ; 
When birds do zing, an’ we can zee 
Upon the boughs the buds o’ spring,— 
Then I’m as happy as a king, 
A-vield wi’ health an’ zunsheen. 


Vor then the cowslip’s hangén flow’: 
A-wetted in the zunny show’r, 

Do grow wi’ vilets, sweet o’ smell, 
Bezide the wood-screen’d gregle’s bell ; 
Where drushes’ aggs, wi’ sky-blue shell, 


Do lie in mossy nest among 
The thorns, while they do zing their zong 
At evenén in the zunsheen. 








An’ God do meiike His win’ to blow 
An’ rain to vall vor high an’ low, 
An’ bid His mornén zun to rise 
Vor all alike, an’ groun’ an’ skies 
Ha’ colors vor the poor man’s eyes : 
An’ in our trials He is near, 
To hear our mwoam an’ zee our tear, 
An’ turn our clouds to zunsheen. 


An’ many times when I do vind 
Things all goo wrong, an’ vo’k unkind, 
To zee the happy veedén herds, 
An’ hear the zingén o’ the birds, 
Do soothe my sorrow mwore tha words ; 

Vor I do zee that ’tis our sin ~ 

Do meiike woone’s soul so dark ‘ithin, 

When God would gi’e woone zunsheen. 

—Dorset Poems, by W. Barnes. 
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Frou a Photograph by J. Pouncy, the last taken.) 


ORSET is proud of William Barnes. It is 
|) not too much to say a wider England owes 
him affectionate remembrance. His poems 
in the dialect of his native county made his name 
popular, but he himself was much more than the 
best of them. He was an admirable type of a 
class which no country is wise to forget—a man 
of original faculty, of abounding knowledge, 
eager-thoughted, large-hearted, yet content to 
discharge the duties which fell to him without 
thought of place or gain. Such men are the salt 
of a people. 

The biography, by one of his daughters, recently 
published, will be a surprise to many readers; it 
is a worthy memorial, written with modest and 
graceful reserve, yet with full recognition of his 
various work. ' 

The Vale of Blackmore is one of the choicest 
parts of Dorsetshire. Here the poct was born; 
his childhood was nurtured in its old-world ways, 
his genius found first food in its sequestered 
beauty. His father was a tenant-farmer. The 
first Dorset Barnes is said to have come south- 





1 The Life of William Parne 
Lucy Baxter (** Leader Scott”). 


s, Poet and Philologist. By his Daughter, 
(Macmillan.) 











BARNES. 


ward in the train of King John. There are 
records which show that in the time of Henry vir 
a certain William Barnes had a grant of land in 
these parts for service rendered to the king. The 


, family took root and flourished, but in the course 


‘the birthplace of William Barnes. 


of years lost its position. Thus it came about 
that in 1800, Rushay, a farm near Pentridge, was 
His father 


_ began life an orphan, with the charge of three 


small sisters, and acquitted himself honourably in 
the struggle. His mother, Grace Scott, of Fife- 


_ head Neville, is described as ‘a woman of refined 





tastes, and with an inherent love of art and 
poetry.” It is told of her that she used to grieve 
over her boy, for in those earliest years he was 
small and delicate. As she took his little tapering 
fingers into hers, she would sigh, “ Poor child! 
how will he ever gain his living?” But said 
one rural comforter, ‘“* Never you mind what he 
looks like; he’ll get his living by learning-books, 
and such like.” She herself died while he was 
still a child; but doubtless the boy drew from her 
much of the inspiration of his manhood. The 


little lad learned his letters at the village dame 


school, but he learned much more as he wandered 
in the fields and by the riverside. Afterwards he 
went daily to Sturminster, where he attended a 
grammar school in which both girls and boys were 
taught. Suddenly the world broke upon him in 
a new light. A local solicitor, wanting a boy to 
copy deeds in a good hand, called at the school 
to inquire for one. The choice fell upon Barnes, 
and, with the concurrence of his father, he was 
quickly transferred to Mr. Dashwood’s office. 
‘Three or four years later we find him removing to 
the office of Mr. Coombs, at Dorchester. Both 
lawyers remained among his lifelong friends. 
These stages are chiefly of interest now as 
marking the limitations under which he began 
his course. There was nothing in these external 
relations to prompt the accumulations of know- 
ledge for which he afterwards became remarkable. 
His learning seems to have been almost as much 
a fruit of his genius as his poetry. The impulse 
to acquire came from within. We have no full 
account of the successive steps by which he ad 
vanced. This lad of eighteen does not appear to 
have planned architecturally or built by system ; 
he reared his habitation of wisdom by an instinct 
akin to that with which the birds build; no straw 
or twig of fact escaped him, and almost uncon- 
sciously he wove whatever he came across into a 
fitting home for his own living thoughts. This 
activity of mind was one of the most notable 
features of his life. He read with avidity; out 
of office hours he was always learning something. 
Now it was music from the organist, and now 
classics from the clergyman. At Dorchester the 
rector of St. Peter’s gave him access to his library, 
and helped him by evening lessons to lav the 
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foundation of his philological studies. Pre- 
sently he began to write poetry. In 1822 he pub- 
lislel ‘‘Orras a Lapland ‘lale,” the costs of 
which venture were in part defrayed by his first 
efforts in wood engraving. In this art he had 
acquired sufficient skill to supply some blocks for 
a local volume, and it remained an occasional 
means of replenishing his exchequer or of re- 
creation with him. At this time he enjoyed the 
stimulating and helpful influence of congenial 
companions. 

There was soon another light on his horizon, 
clothing the landscape with a dreamy glow. A 
certain young girl, with mother and sister, had 
descended from the stage-coach as it stopped in 
the High Street of Dorchester. William Barnes 
had chanced to see that inspiring vision as he was 
passing down the street. ‘The unbidden thought 
flashed upon him—as he afterwards often told his 
children—* That shall be my wife.” So it was to 
prove, and with results of happiness rarely follow- 
ing on such prophetic ecstasy. The family to 
which the young lady belonged were about to 
take up their abode in the town; but it is not 
known how long it was before he discovered that 
her name was Julia Miles, nor when the two first 
became acquainted. Four years later he was 
betrothed to her, but yet five years more passed 
before their marriage. ‘This intervening period 
of patient waiting was for the most part a time of 
sunshine. Nature spoke to him with sweeter and 
more penetrating voices. He saw with clearer 
eyes. Who can doubt that the inspiration of those 
days abides in many a rustic scene of his later 
poems ? 

Meanwhile other changes awaited him. There 
was a vacancy in the mastership of a school at 
Mere, in Wiltshire, where the friend who shared 
his rooms had been educated. This friend 
strongly recommended Barnes for the post. The 
opening seemed to promise more for his future 
than the lawyer’s office, and accordingly Barnes 
applied for and obtained the appointment. His 
private studies had equipped him with the neces- 
sary knowledge; he had now to learn by experi- 
ence the equally necessary, but too much neg- 
lected, art of teaching. ‘The year 1823 saw him 
settled at Mere; he lived in lodgings, the school 
being held in a large public room. His reading 
now took still wider range. “I took up in turn,” 
we find him writing in one of his note-books, 
‘“* Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and German. I 
began Persian, with Lee’s Grammar, and for a 
little time Russian, which, as being wanting in 
old lore, I soon cast off.” In order to improve 
himself in the languages, he began to make brief 
daily notes in Italian or German. These, by the 
way, were continued to the end of his life, and 
have survived to render material aid to his bio- 
grapher. 

At length, in 1827, Julia Miles was brought 
home in triumph. Chantry House, where she set 
up her domestic throne, was a roomy old building, 
which before the Reformation had been used as 
a chantry, or priest’s residence. It is a beautiful 
picture which his daughter draws of the idyllic 
years that now dawned on them: 











**Chantry House was a roomy old Tudor building, with 
large oak wainscoted rooms, whose wide stone-mullioned 
windows were entwined with greenery. It had a large 
garden and lawn, at the bottom of which ran a flowing 
stream, here widening into a pond overshadowed with trees. 
Here were trout and dace, and sometimes a flight of wild 
ducks or other birds would swim by. Near this pond was a 
favourite nook where William Barnes often came with his 
Petrarch in his pocket to pass a few happy leisure moments. 
The lawn was always mowed by his busy scythe, and he 
rose early in the spring and summer mornings to cultivate his 
garden. A frequent entry in the Italian diary is the word 
* Zappando’ (digging), or ‘Gathered my apricots and 
took some to our friends.’ . . In these days the young 
couple were poor, but very happy.” : 


The school was increasing, but the husband 
spent his spare time in engraving, and with the 
proceeds of this work of his leisure would buy 
trinkets or plate for his wife. ‘* Nothing came 
amiss to him, from making garden arbours and 
carved chairs for his wife, and dolls’ cradles and 
carriages for his children, to the turning out of 
Latin epigrams.” He was full of inventive ideas. 
A favourite amusement was his lathe. His artistic 
leanings he showed in painting the doors of his 
house. As to music, he played the flute, violin, 
and piano, and was for awhile organist at the 
village church, and a valuable member of its choir. 
He wrote songs and set them. Once a dramatic 
inspiration seized him, and he composed two 
comedies. But there was no cessation in his 
severer studies. ‘The names of the books he read 
would go some way to make a catalogue, and ever 
as the years advanced, and there came greater 
breadth of knowledge, there was stronger pur- 
pose in his work. 

We have spoken of the school, but not said 
much of the teacher. Let us anticipate a little. 
In 1835 William Barnes returned to Dorchester, 
with the belief that he had “strengthened his 
teaching power,” and that there was an opening 
for a boarding-school, which would give him 
larger scope. First in Durngate Street, and after- 
wards in South Street, he gathered new pupils 
around him. ‘There was a breath of genuine life 
in the educational world of that day. The great 
work of Dr. Arnold at Rugby was not without 
its influence in other spheres; but there were 
men in humbler places who were animated bya 
like spirit. The reaction against pedantry and 
mere scholasticism was beginning to be felt; and 
equally marked was the change when the sterner 
discipline of the authoritative centuries began 
to be relaxed by the milder persuasives of a 
more scientific age. Barnes was himself steeped 
in antique lore, his brain was a conglomerate of 
curious learning, but his heart was alive to all 
true wants of men. Accordingly he lived in 
sympathy with his boys. ‘“‘ His theory was that 
minds should be trained and not crammed; that 
the school curriculum ought to contain the germs 
of all the knowledge which the man would require 
in after life.’ In many particulars he anticipated 
the demands of later teachers; as, for example, 
in the place he gave to science, and in the at- 
tempts he made to clothe geography and history 
with reality and interest. One passage describes 
his system of moral training: 
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**No obligatory tasks, no caning (except solely, and 
seldom, for lying), no restrictions and restraints, except only 
the natural consequences of wrong-doing. Ifa boy had done 
badly it lay entirely with himself to retrieve his position. 
The only visible register was an invention of the master’s 
own, called the ‘topograph.’ It consisted of a large flat 
box, in which lay a board pierced with holes, and accord- 
ing to his want of diligence the peg was moved down, only to 
be put up again on the completion of a voluntary task. Of 
course, if the boy were too careless to redeem it he could 
leave it, but a low standing was a kind of disgrace which 
they all felt so keenly that generally the boys lost no time in 
reinstating themselves. To have one’s peg in the ‘blues’ 
caused the loss of a holiday ; that a peg reached the ‘ blacks’ 
was a thing almost unheard of,” 


Barnes had a grave conviction that each life 
must shape its own issues. Oftentimes, therefore, 
he left the responsibility of choice and action to 
the boy, assuming that he had the knowledge by 
which to direct his course. ‘This quaint piece of 
concrete teaching was a parable of results which 
many of his pupils were not slowto note. On 
other subjects he was not content to follow the 
curriculum of ordinary schools. His ideas were 
from time to time embodied in school-books of 
his own production. Inall, his aim was to reach a 
simpler or more philosophic system, for the better 
training of his pupils “‘to be reasoning and rea- 
sonable men.” How far he succeeded is too 
intricate a subject for discussion here. If his 
works have fallen into forgetfulness, it must yet be 
said that they contained germs of living thought. 


It was as a contributor to the “‘ Dorset County 
Chronicle” that William Barnes began to write 
‘on various subjects. His connecticn with ‘The 
Gentleman’s Magazine” extended over a long 
period. He subsequently rendered valuable aid 
to the “ Retrospective Review,” and his ready 
mind, producing article, pamphlet, book—ranging 
over wide fields and into untrodden recesses of 
knowledge—found ever from time to time fresh 
channels of expression. We can but gather into 
a brief note the names of a few of his most im- 
portant works. 

Perhaps the first place belongs to the ‘“ Philo- 
logical Grammar,” published in 1854, which was 
“‘grounded upon English, and formed from a 
comparison of more than sixty languages ;” and de- 
signed as ‘“‘an Introduction to the Science of 
Grammar in all Languages.” ‘The germ of this 
treatise is found in a small book “On the Laws of 
Case,” which he brought out in 1841, based on a 
comparison of fourteen languages; so far only 
had he then pushed his investigations. The 
theory which was shaping itself in his thought 
received further illustration the next year in his 
“Elements of English Grammar.” Many readings 
led him on to bolder conclusions. He had so 
firmly grasped the general principles of speech 
that, with the help of a dictionary for the root- 
words, he could learn to read or write a foreign 
language in a few weeks. No opportunity for 
extending the area of comparison was lost. 
Having entered himself as a “ten years’ man” at 
Cambridge, he addressed himself to the Univer- 
sity library with an omnivorous zeal. This scheme 
of a General Grammar was, however, not new. It 





is not to be forgotten that the great Arnauld, of 
Port Royal, nearly two hundred years before, had 
laboured in the same direction, though on a basis 
vastly less secure, because so much narrower. 
Comparative philologists in these later times have 
laid bare many facts of vital importance to the 
subject. Yet the plea of William Barnes holds 
good to-day, that “‘inasmuch as the beings, 
actions, and relations of things and the mind and 
the organs of speech are the same in kind to al} 
men upon earth, and a need of conformity to 
them is itself a law, so far it is clear that some 
common laws must hold in the formation of 
languages ; and the science of these laws, when 
they are unfolded, is grammar.” 

Another philological work on which he set store 
bore the quaint title of ‘‘ Tiw,” the god who gave 
name to the Teutonic race, and was “ A View of 
the Roots and Stems of the English as a Teutonic 
Tongue.” He seems to have believed that the roots 
of all tongues, if thoroughly investigated, would 
prove to be identical. A small volume appealing 
to a wider circle embodied his ideas on “ Britain 
and the Ancient Britons;” and in this he con- 
tended that the Ancient Britons could not have 
been the wild savages commonly depicted. In 
his survey he urges that the legends of Arthur 
could not have sprung from a wholly uncivilised 
people. ‘‘The government of the Britons,” as 
he states it, “‘ was a limited monarchy of a form 
affording the people the greatest freedom.” Ano- 
ther related subject was “ Early England and the 
Saxon English,” to which he brought the con- 
clusions of much original research. His books 
on “ English Speechcraft” and on “ Redecraft,” 
or logic, both belonged to a later date, the latter 
being published in his eightieth year. 

This list does not complete the catalogue of 
his productions. It is impossible to measure with 
any exactness his direct contributions to know- 
ledge and science as distinguished from his 
“views,” or to estimate precisely the influence 
exerted by his writings, These books were read 
only by the few. They belong for the most part 
to the range of experimental studies, of which it 
has often to be said that one man sows and another 
reaps, and that with the seed which falls on un- 
certain ground there is often intermingled the 
broken husk of imperfect wisdom. 

A desultory reader, straying into some of Wil- 
liam Barnes’s more abstruse pages, might imagine 
that he had discovered the veritable Dryasdust. 
Let him turn aside for a moment and revise his 
conclusion in the light of this bright picture of 
the student-schoolmaster among his children. 


** Among his educational labours William Barnes taught 
his sons to play marbles, and they had a great respect for his 
powers at ‘ Ring-taw,’ until they learnt to beat him. He 
turned in his lathe three whip-tops in boxwood : a very large 
one for himself, a moderate-sized one for the elder boy, and 
a small one for the younger. The three used to adjourn to 
the children’s playroom in the garret, each armed with a 
leathern whip, and spend half an hour before breakfast in 
trying who could keep his top spinning the longest. It was 
only in after years that the sons began to think this game was 
instituted as much for their physical development as for 
amusement. Those children never had in the remotest 
corner of their memories the shadow of an unkind word from 
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their father, who was as ready to play ‘ bears’ with them as 
to study the deepest roots of language.” 


“The Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dia- 
lect ” are a singular contrast in their “‘ unlettered ” 
simplicity to all this learning. Any full analysis 
of them would carry us beyond the possibilities of 
this sketch, which is intended to be biographical 
rather than critical. They remind us of those 
murmurous streams of sparkling purity which one 
sometimes sees in stony places, laving the boulders 
with their music and rippling onward to their 
appointed brook. The first of them were written 
in 1833. They attracted notice as they appeared 
from time to time in the ‘Dorset County 
Chronicle.” The first series was published in 
1844, and found its way into London circles, the 
enthusiastic advocacy of the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
doing much to bring it before cultivated readers. 
A second collection was brought out in 1856, 
under the title of “‘Hwomely Rhymes,” and a 
third in 1863.! From the first the dialect was a 
bar and puzzlement to many people. Mrs. Norton 
besought her friend “‘to put some of them into 
more cockney English.” He did so far actually 
yield to similar requests from many quarters as to 
publish, in 1846, a volume of “ Poems, partly of 
Rural Life (in national English):” mark that 
characteristic phrase—“ national English.” This 
contains some true poetry, but it is in part an 
adaptation of poems previously written in the 
dialect, and does not reach the level of the earlier 
series. One vital defect attaches to such transla- 
tion—that the ideas and images natural and 
beautiful from rustic lips are not always so fitting 
under educated restraint; they lose the first im- 
pulse of life ; they may be clothed in the language 
of culture, but are not therefore cultured concep- 
tions. 

Barnes himself stood up for the Dorset dialect 
with enthusiasm. He made no scruple as to his 
preferences. Coming fresh from his studies, he 
declared it to be “a broad and bold shape of the 
English language, as the Doric was of the Greek.” 
It is “rich in humour, strong in raillery and hyper- 
bole, and altogether as fit a vehicle of rustic feel- 
ing and thought as the Doric is found in the 
Idyllia of Theocritus.” It is purer and more 
regular, he contends, than the dialect chosen as 
the national speech. The extent to which he 
sought to introduce Saxon words and modes into 
common parlance was one marked feature of his 
own strong individuality. 

The poems themselves were without doubt an 
inspiration—a natural product rather than a con- 
strained composition. ‘The writing of them,” 
he has said, ‘‘ was not work, but like the play- 
ing of music—the refreshment of mind from 
care or irksomeness.” His first uses of the dia- 
lect taught him its worth, and it presently became 
easier to him to clothe his thought in this rustic 
guise than in other forms. Yet there was much 
art in his verse. His biographer says that 
Petrarch was “ his poetical companion, and in a 
great measure the poet that first formed his style.” 





41 The three series are now issued in one volume, ‘‘ Poems of Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect,” by Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 








In his later work there are rhythmic forms 
adopted from remote associations —Teutonic, 
Bardic, and even Persian. Francis Palgrave, 
the Professor of Modern Poetry at Oxford, has 
given it as his opinion that “‘ Horace himself does 
not round off his little odes with more finished 
and lively art.” ‘This aged poet,” he wrote, 
“seems to me to stand second only to Tennyson 
in the last half century. He has a truth united 
always to beauty in his drawing of character and 
of country ways—a pure love of nature, such as 
one sees in the best Greek or Roman writers, 
exalted and rendered more tender by his devout 
Christian spirit. I know not, also, if any of our 
poets have surpassed him in the number of 
original motives or pictures which his volumes 
display; his perfect sincerity of thought and style 
gives life and individuality to a hundred scenes of 
quiet life, lying all within the same little sphere, 
yet each shown with a grace of its own.” In 
some respects we think this praise excessive, 
especially when we remember the strong, deep, 
and sometimes tumultuous currents of life with 
which modern poetry is called to deal. But it is 
interesting to read this academic criticism by 
the side of bursts of admiration from humble 
folk, such as the domestic servant and the work- 
ing shoemaker, whose letters are given in the 
biography. 

There is beyond question marvellous power of 
minute painting in these poems; and that not 
only of outward circumstances, but of inward life. 
In the first series the poet lives most within the 
range of rustic thought; but he is never far 
removed from it. If his own moods affect his 
choice of subject, they never betray him into falsi- 
ties of expression. He is a poet of the realities, 
thoroughly pre-Raphaelite in his descriptions of 
natural scenery, and completely sympathetic in 
his portraitures of men. In freshness and purity 
of spirit he is like the May, but all the year 
finds voice in him. 

Apart from literature, these poems have value 
as the most vivid picture which we have of rustic 
life. We could wish that they were as well known 
as those of Burns, for every page of them is a 
rebuke to the spirit that keeps classes apart. The 
essential oneness of men shows in them all. 
Bloomfield’s ‘“‘ Farmer’s Boy” is artificial in com- 
parison; even Clare tells little. Crabbe, though 
accounted ‘“ Nature’s sternest painter, and its 
best,” does not so identify himself with the poor. 
But between him and Barnes there is a great con- 
trast, for the darker shadows of crime and passion 
rarely overcloud the path of the Dorset poet. It 
may be asked, however, Is this an ideal peasantry 
with which we make acquaintance? His own 
answer was that everything which he had written 
was true of some one in the classes described— 
that he was painting from life, though the level 
might be somewhat above the average. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that Barnes had more 
than an imaginative and sentimental interest in 
these Dorset labourers and their homes; not only 
does his choice of subject presuppose, but the 
vividness of his portraiture implies, a genuine 
sympathy. Yet it is interesting to note that the 
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very first of the “dialect poems” dealt with such 
practical points as the enclosure of commons and 
the allotment system. In 1849 he published a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Humilis Domus: Some 
Thoughts on the Abodes, Life, and Social Con- 
dition of the Poor, especially in Dorset.” It was 
a plea for reforms, and was not without its share 
of influence in the improvements which have since 
been made. ; 
Ten years later a volume appeared containing 


** Views on Labour and Gold ”’—the substance of 


lectures which he had delivered—an attempt to 
base social science on Christian principles. 





CAME 


Amongst other good things, it contains a noble 
plea for the shortening of the hours of labour, less 
applicable now, but so fitly expressing his ideal of 
patriotism—an ideal for every age—that we are 
tempted to quote a portion of it here. Speaking 
of the stern calls of daily labour, he complains 
that they “leave a man no evenings wherein his 
mind may wander free, while his body may rest on 
the bench by the cottage door, or by the hearth 
amid the gambols of his smiling children;” ‘no 
time to strengthen the hallowed bonds of kindred ; 
no time to solace himself with the gifts of his God 
—the domus et placens uxor ; no time to enlighten 
and purify his soul by a peaceful reading of the 
Word of Life.” And he urges that “if it is not 
healthy to work for ever at a business in which, for 
example, the thumb and fingers shall gain skill, 
while all the rest of the body shall wither from 
inaction, so neither is it good for the man of soul 
and body to be holden too long in work in which 
the body only is in action, while the soul and 
mind are left in a dulness almost below ration- 
altity.” Then follows this passage : 
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** It is tothe house that we must look for the growth of the 
most lovely Christian graces ; the affections of kindred, a 
reverence for the kindlv feelings, and a love of home, which 
in its full outgrowth becomes that bulwark of the safety of a 
community and constitutions, amor patria, the love of one’s 
fatherland. For what is England that she should be dear to 
me, but that she is the land that owns my county? Why 
should I love my county, but that it contains the village of 
my birth? Why should that village be hallowed in my 
mind, but that it holds the home of my childhood ? 

‘* The holy affection of kindred for kindred grows out of 
the happier hours of freedom and rest in house-life ; it rises 
out of the harmless play of the summer evening ; the cheerful 
talk that beguiles the stormy winter’s night, the daily teach- 
ing of a father’s and mother’s care, the godly exercises and 
talk of the Sabbath ; the love that so carefully folds up the 


little play-tired children on their evening beds, and gathers 
them with a smile to the morning meal. 

‘*These graces therefore grow out of incidents and services 
for which some time, with freedom from toil, is needful. Good 
fathers and mothers (and there are good ones among the 
poor, and there would be more with a happier house-life) 
are the best teachers of children, and a good home is the 
best school for the formation of the mind. 

** Let the poor therefore have some time, if it can anyhow 
be afforded to them, to seek light for their own minds, and 
grace for their own hearts, by reading or kindly talk, or at 
least to refresh their bodies and minds by an evening’s rest 
and peace, and to train their children in the wholesome love 
of English house-life and the social virtues !” 


These are words that recall Lord Shaftesbury’s 
pathetic plea on behalf of the Ten Hours Bill: 
“We ask but a slight relaxation of toil, @ ime fo live 
and a time fo die, a time fer those comforts that 
sweeten life, and a time for those duties that 
adorn it.” 


The midsummer of 1852 had been darkened by 
asore calamity. Inthe journal there is this entry: 
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** Monday, 21st.—Oh, day of overwhelming woe! That 
which I greatly dreaded has come upon me. God has with- 
drawn from me His choicest worldly gift. Who can measure 
the greatness, the vastness of my loss? Iam undone. Lord, 
have mercy upon me. My dearest Julia left me at 11.30 in 
in the morning.” 


This was a sorrow beyond man’s healing, and it 
left its scars upon his spirit for many a year. 
There is a pathos, a deep undertone, in many of 
his poems attesting it. ‘The occasional words in 
his diary have a grief almost too sacred for repe- 
tition. One fact must be told. ‘To the time of 
his death the word Giu/ia was written like a sigh 
at the end of each day’s entry.” Every day for 
five-and-thirty years this one word gathered up the 
wealth of his devotion. Neversong had so touch- 
ing a refrain. It gives a new significance to 
the years of patient constancy which preceded 
marriage. 

The great medicine of the succeeding months 
was constant work “‘out of school as well as in it.” 
The second series of the “‘ Dorset Poems” reveals 
how man and nature wore a different aspect to him. 
Philological studies do not open a fount of con- 
solation to many men, but Barnes gave himself to 
them. We have already indicated the general 
results of his researches. Let us follow now his 
home life to the end. As the years sped along 
their monotony was broken by an occasional visit 
to Cambridge or London, and by lectures or 
readings of his own poems in the surrounding 
towns; but he kept to old world ways, and had no 
share in any distant pilgrimage. There came a 
time of sore anxiety. It was a serious matter that 
the burden of housekeeping had fallen upon his 
children; and now other cares grew gradually 
darker. The numbers of his school diminished. 
His poems had made him many friends, but these 
could not avert what seemed disaster. His books 
had brought him no return in money; he had been 
content to receive £5 and a few copies for the 
*“‘ Philological Grammar,” and like terms satisfied 
him on other occasions. What publisher dare 
venture among the thorny thickets where he 
delved for “ roots” and such like? The poems 
remained his copyright, but were not yet produc- 
tive. In 1861, a Civil List Pension of £70 was 
given him by Lord Palmerston. Another way 
was, however, being prepared for him. On the 
completion of his term as “fa ten years’ man” at 
Cambridge, he had been ordained, and two years 
later he had taken his degree of B.p. Fora while 
he had done duty every Sunday as curate in a 
little village church near Dorchester. These 
ministrations had ceased under stress of necessity. 
But now the rectory of Came, in the same neigh- 


bourhood, becoming vacant, the living was offered: 


to him, and he accepted it. This was in 1862. 
“A curious instance of the irony of fate,” says his 
biographer, ‘marked the close of William Barnes's 
teaching. The very week his last few scholars left 
him the lists came out in the ‘Times,’ recording 
his pupil Tolbert’s name at the head of the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, and forthwith the 
master was deluged with letters offering pupils.” 
Something of the idyllic beauty of Mere was 
renewed in the life at Came; but, instead of the 
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dew of the morning, the mellow glow of the 
lengthening day was upon it. We cannot place 
William Barnes beside George Herbert or John 
Keble; but these later years had characteristics of 
their own—they made manifest the genuine soul, 
the faith and charity, which no studies could sup- 
plant. Here is a glimpse of him on his village 
rounds: 


**It was pleasant to see him starting out to visit his dis- 
trict, a leather bag slung round his shoulders over his flowing 
cassock. . . . . Sometimes the well-filled pockets of the 
cassock coat bobbed against the comely, stockinged legs 
for they were apt to be full of sweets for the children—or 
now and then a doll might be seen with its head peering out 
of the clerical pocket. Thus accoutred, he trod sturdily be- 
neath the hawthorn-trees, and across the shadows of great 
elms in the park, and knocked with his stick at the cottage 
doors, when he reached them. The housewives were always 
glad te see him, and poured out all their confidences, sure of 
comfort and sympathy. If he did not come on the usual 
day they met him with a half reproach next time, ‘ Ah, sir, 
we thought you had forgotten us.’ The children would 
creep nearer and nearer, peeping into those big pockets, 
from which ‘ goodies’ were wont to come. I do not believe 
a child, however shy, was ever afraid of our ‘ parson.’” 


He would leave his breakfast untasted, we are 
told, to visit a sick person. Weather was never 
allowed to interfere with his parochial duties. It 
was one of his sayings, ‘‘Oh! nonsense, how can 
the weather hurt us? We should be fit for no- 
thing if we minded such trifles.” Or, “Go out 
and rough it, then come home and enjoy a rest— 
you will have earned it.” He would talk with the 
cottagers on all points, religious and political. 
Says one of his neighbours: ‘‘ He always saw the 
best side of individuals, but he was not so lenient 
or so hopeful about the times we live in. The 
increase of ready-made articles, and of contri- 
vances to save trouble, did not commend them- 
selves to him. He said it destroyed invention 
and self-reliance in childhood, weakened the 
sense of responsibility in later life, and reduced 
things to a standard of mere money cheapness, 
which he thought involved cheapness of character.” 
In the duties that fell to him he was not sparing. 
It is recorded of one Sunday, after he was eighty 
years of age, that, besides a walk of five or six 
miles from point to point, he “‘ performed two full 
services, a wedding, a celebration, and a funerab 
service ;” nor was this measure of labour, even at 
that age, altogether exceptional.’ 

It is not to be supposed that those years were 
exempt from all the cares and vicissitudes which 
attend on the most of men, but their general 
tenor was peaceful. ‘They quietly wove the many- 
tinted pattern of his thoughts. He followed still 
his recondite studies, spoke still his sympathies 
in homely verse. Friends were among the be- 
guilers of his solitude. ‘The babblement of grand- 
children was his sweetest music. An artistic 
friend of one of his daughters, who spent a fort- 
night at his house, calls it “‘a poem, of which 
each day was a beautiful stanza.” She ends a 


1 Our portrait is from the last photograph ever taken. ‘‘ This por- 
trait,” writes Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, to us, “ is just as we used to 
see the old gentleman walk through the street. As he was passing my 
door one day I asked him to come in, and the result was this portrait.” 
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page or two of radiant recollections with the 
words: ‘‘ He had a handsome presence and was 
a brave gentleman. He did many things in his 
gentlehood that a man of the world would never 
think of doing. I remember he would not allow 
the gate to be shut when I left.” This simple- 
heartedness had all his life been manifest. 
Once he walked from Dorchester to Came with a 
poker, shovel, and tongs slung on his back above 
the customary bag. On his family remonstrating 
with him he simply said: “As I was coming 
myself it was not worth while to give the trades- 
people the trouble of sending them over.” Many 
a time when he wanted coals in his study he 
refrained from ringing the bell, but would bring 
the scuttle down with a gentle, “Oh, Mary, 
would you be so kind as to give me some coals ?” 
Old age does not wear the armour of youth. A 
driving, drenching, January storm brought him 
down at last. He recovered in part, but had lost 
the elasticity of his limbs. Pain and weakness 
made him prisoner the rest of his time. ‘‘ A Glos- 
sary of the Dorset Language” was his last work, 
and the proofs passed under his eye in these 
months of seclusion.!. One chill evening in the 
autumn following, “‘as he was sitting in his easy- 
chair by the fire, with his fur-lined cloak and red 
cap, and his feet in a fur foot-muff,” he asked his 
daughter to write down the following poem: 


THE GEATE A-VALLEN TO. 


In the zunsheen of our summer, 
Wi’ the hay-time now a-come, 
How busy wer’ we out a-vield, 
Wi’ vew a-left at hwome, 
When waggons rumbled out ov yard, 
Red wheeled, wi’ body blue, 
And back behind ’em loudly slamm’d 
The geiite a-vallén to, 


Drough day sheen for how many years 
The geiite ha’ now a-swung, 

Behind the veet o’ vull-grown men, 
And vootsteps of the young. 

Drough years o’ days it swung to us, 
Behind each little shoe, 

As we tripped lightly on avore 
The geate a-vallén to, 


In evenen time o’ starry night 
How mother zot at hwome, 
And kept her blazing vire bright, 
Till father should ha’ come, 
And how she quickened up and smiled, 
And stirred the vire anew, 
To hear the trampén horses’ steps 
And geite a-vallén to. 





1 In the “Leisure Hour” for 1884 will be found some 
* Dorset Folk,” contributed by Mr. Barnes, eer 





There’s moonsheen now in nights o’ fall 
When leaves be brown vrom green, 

When to the slammén of the geiaite 
Our Jenny’s ears be keen, 

When the wold dog do wag his tail, 
And Jeiin could tell to who, 

As he do come in drough the geiite 
The geite a-vallén to. 


And oft do come a saddened hour 
When there must goo away, 

One well-beloved to our heart’s core 
Vor long, perhaps vor aye. 

And oh ! it is a touchén thing 
The lovén heart must rue, 

To hear behind his last farewell 
The geiite a-vallén to, 


The daughter to whom he dictated these lines 
narrates his most characteristic comment at the 
close. ‘‘ Observe that word ‘geite,’ that is how 
King Alfred would have pronounced it, and how 
it was called in the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ which 
tells us of King Edward, who was slain at Corfe’s 
geate.” After a pause he continued, “ Al! if the 
Court had not been moved to London, then the 
speech of King Alfred—of which our Dorset is 
the remnant—would have been the Court lan- 
guage of to-day, and it would have been more 
like Anglo-Saxon than it is now.” 

Is there any other instance in literature of such 
a poem at eighty-six ? 

This one was an omen of departing days. He 
knew that soon “ the gate” would fall behind him. 
“My time is short,” he said, as a few evenings 
later he returned to his own room, never again to 
go downstairs. Yet it was not till the autumn of 
the following year that he was carried forth. We 
give the last scene in the words of his biographer. 


“With the autumn his strength failed gradually, 
till there came a morning, October 7th (1886), on 
which he seemed to be especially peaceful. When 
prayers were read he sighed softly, ‘ Lighten our 
eyes, O Lord, that we sleep not in death;’ and 
then he soothed himself to slumber by repeating 
some characteristic little couplets—those epigram- 
matic couplets which he was so fond of making. 
The last one he spoke was— 

‘ Dry our eyes in weeping, 
Shut our eyes in sleeping.’ 
With this he fell into a sweet slumber, and no one 
knew the moment when he stepped over the 
boundary into the invisible world and dreamed 
his way into Paradise.” 


This age does not favour composite men, the 
race of “admirable Crichtons” may be doomed to 
extinction; but let us be glad when God gives a 
large-hearted, many-sided man, content to serve 
in humble places. When William Barnes died, a 
remarkable Englishman passed away. 

W. Ss. 
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. the question of the white deal box, the custom- 


EARLY thirty years have passed since before 
daybreak on a cold morning in December 
our steamboat from Genoa entered the Bay 

of Naples. I was roused by the stewardess, who 
brought me a message to say that Vesuvius was 
in sight, and I hurried on deck for my first glimpse 
of that strange and wonderful display—an active 
volcano. No gleam of dawn disclosed to us the 
features of the city and its unrivalled bay, but in 
the intense darkness two red-hot fissures, scoring 
the sides of the mountain, glowed with weird and 
wonderful effect, telling us in language more 
forcible than words of the furnaces that burned 
beneath, and remind’.g us that somehow we 
were on the near confines of the unknown under- 
ground world. The only coast-line visible was 
that defined by the bright bead-like line of Naples 
lights, contrasting oddly in their neat order and 
puny dimensions with the resistless power so un- 
pleasantly near to them. No one, however, cared 
to study the line of harbour lights, all eyes were 
turned to Vesuvius, and while we watched for 
the dawn it stole upon us unawares, and we knew 
of the approach of day by the dark form of the 
mountain looming before us in the dim twilight, 
its crater cone standing high above those red-hot 
rents in its sides. It was a scene never to be 
forgotten. 

It may be different now, but landing from a 
vessel in the Bay of Naples thirty years ago was 
an uncomfortable experience. A fleet of small 
boats surrounded us, and we at once made 
acquaintance with that strong element in the 
popular life of Naples—noise. It was positively 
deafening; each boatman shouted louder than 
his neighbour for possession of the helpless 
passengers. A fight seemed imminent, yet there 
was no real anger, it was all noise, and only their 
ordinary mode of transacting business. By nine 
o'clock we passengers had been all peaceably 
apportioned and were Janded at the custom-house, 
having been first rowed to the police-office in order 
to have our passports examined. 

Our travelling party consisted of my uncle, a 
distinguished geologist (who had undertaken this 
journey to the south of Europe for the object of 
examining certain fossil animal remains) ; I, his 
niece, who acted as secretary; and Carolina Bel- 
loni, an Italian maid whom Madame Mohl had 
engaged and had ready for us as we passed 
through Paris. Our personal luggage made only 
a small boat’s load, as we had insisted on Caro- 
lina’s capacious chest (which, by the way, held all 
her worldly property) being warehoused at Genoa, 
and had replaced it by a box of modest dimen- 
sions. But the large item of our baggage, and the 
one destined to give us trouble, was a square deal 
case with the word “ Fragile” painted thereon in 
very legible letters. We had nothing contraband, 
and a few francs speedily cleared our own effects 
as well as the box of books; but when it came to 
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house clerks, although assured that it contained 
no merchandise, declared in a body, and all 
speaking at once, that it could not be surrendered. 
The package was mysterious, and no silver key 
was found capable of opening a way out of the 
customs for it. Not even a frank statement of its 
contents was of any avail; it made matters worse. 
Casts of the skulls of extinct animals were out of 
the common and beyond their comprehension, 
and we had reason to believe that they suspected 
us of introducing into Naples something of the 
nature of dangerous explosives. 

The case contained only plaster casts of the 
head and bones of a rhinoceros, the gift of Pro- 
fessor Jourdan of Lyons to my uncle, who was 
taking them to Palermo for comparison with a 
brother rhinoceros skull in the museum there. 
The pitch of excitement roused by our enumera- 
tion of the specimens would have amused us 
greatly at any other time—it was comical to a 
degree; but time pressed, and it was very tanta- 
lising. Our Roman maid was aghast, and .as for 
us too stolid Scots from the far North, it took 
away our breath. The more we urged, the more 
resolute the custom-house officers became, and it 
ended in our having to leave the case in their 
custody. 


Next day being Christmas, and obsetved as a 
high holiday, we of course took no steps for the 
rescue of the case. And now comes the recollec- 
tion of that Christmas morn, ushered in as it was 
in true Neapolitan fashion, by the firing of guns 
in quick succession, by bursts of joyous music, 
and by the lively songs sung under our windows 
to the accompaniment of guitar or castanets. 
How perfectly southern it all felt! 

Christmas Day over, we lost no time in seeking 
the advice of the British consul. He urged, nay, 
implored, us to do nothing, and to make no at- 
tempt for the recovery of the case; counselling 
us only to claim it on the day of our sailing for 
Sicily, saying that if we took any action we might 
get into serious trouble. He further explained 
that it was even und: sirable for him to move in 
the matter, as the Neapolitan Government had 
been alarmed, and with good reason, by several 
disquieting occurrences. He impressed on us 
that the country, politically, was in an anxious 
state; and, though he did not say so in words, it 
was evideni (as events soon afterwards proved) 
that the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies was on the 
very verge of a revolution. Ferdinand 1, noto- 
rious as ‘“‘King Bomba,” was still upon the 
throne. He now lay upon his deathbed, and his 
reign was within a few weeks of its close. But 
the fate of the prisoners of St. Elmo, and of those 
still more hapless ones immured for life in the 
“‘piombi,” the underground leaden dungeons of 
Trapani—some on groundless suspicion—had 
stirred men’s hearts to their depths, and under- 
neath all the gaiety and music and noise of 
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Naples there was a seething undercurrent which 
was soon to find vent. Before long the dynasty 
of King Bomba was to be relegated to the region 
of history. 

Without a doubt our consul had given us the 
best advice, but my uncle was not satisfied. 
The specimens in the case were of more value to 
him than all our travelling gear put together ; 
they had already caused delay, to wit, at Lyons, 
where we had waited while the casts were taken. 
And now our geologist, unprepared for snow and 
bitter winds at Naples, fell ill. While sick and ill 
he could think of nothing but his forfeited speci- 
mens, and fretted to that degree about their sup- 
posed loss, that I was impelled to do my utmost, 
and attempt their extrication from the custom- 
house. 

My first two journeys there, with Carolina as 
spokeswoman, were productive in promise, but 
barren in results. The emp/oyés in it were said to 
be men of family and favourites of King Bomba, 
the office being a lucrative one. We left it on 
each occasion on the understanding that the case 
would be delivered to its owner next day by a com- 
missionaire at the hotel. But as several days 
passed and no case appeared, it was necessary for 
the invalid’s peace of mind that one more attempt 
should be made. 


In the meantime our little party had been rein- 
forced by the addition of my uncle’s old friend 
Mr. G——t; so with him as escort, and taking 
Carolina as spokeswoman, I again at the office of 
the custom-house made application for the delivery 
of the case. It was the same office where it had 
been originally seized, and where, on my previous 
visits, I had been shown a huge book, in which a 
detailed description had been inserted—a cere- 
mony here again repeated. The officials who 
crowded round us all spoke at once, so that each 
voice in its vehemence drowned its neighbour's, 
and we understood not one word. I knew little 
French, and less Italian, while our friend spoke 
neither. 

At length, seeing our perplexity, one of the 
clerks signed to us to follow him to the warehouse, 
where we found it difficult to thread our way 
through the closely-piled barrels and casks. For 
me it was especially difficult. It was in the days 
of crinoline, and Carolina had insisted on my 
being clothed ina garment which she had bunched 
out in a marvellous manner. We, however, pushed 
through to the farther end of this, the large maga- 
zine, where there was a circular glass counting- 
house, lined with desks, behind which sat the 
upper Officials of the customs. Near to it was a 
raised seat, like a precentor’s desk, occupied by a 
grey-haired veteran, who was apparently posted 
there to overlook the clerks in the glass counting- 
house. He was politeness itsclf, and insisted on 
dismounting, so that I might take his place. My 
sensations on being perched up before his desk I 
cannot describe. A lady in the warehouse of the 
customs was an unwonted sight, and the clerks of 
the glass room let their work stand still, and did 
not scruple to rise in a body and stand and stare 
steadily at the solitary young Scotchwoman. At 











the request of the veteran, and to keep me in 
countenance, our friend climbed up beside me, 
when, in spite of the opera-glasses directed at us, 
I was able to join him in a hearty laugh at our 
strange elevation. 

Meanwhile a young red-haired clerk, who 
seemed speechless and frantic with excitement, 
flew away to one of the offices for a document 
relating to or descriptive of our case, which stood, 
I could see, not far from the elevated desk. There 
were several deal cases not unlike it, but I singled 
it out at a distance, although the familiar hand- 
writing of the label was upside down. And now 
followed the trying hour. We grew fidgety, for 
time passed, though the clerks had not become 
tired of staring, and no document was forthcoming. 
Carolina, disapproving strongly of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and disgusted with the position, had 
sheltered herself behind some casks of sugar. 

Then it was that the kind veteran came forward 
and tried to cheer us, reiterating, ‘Only two 
minutes more to wait! only two more!” and then 
he pointed to a book on his desk, which he ex- 
plained was “ Scozzese.” On opening it I found 
to my surprise a Naples edition in Italian of ‘Rob 
Roy per Walter Scott.” I said to him, “Sono 
Scozzese,” and the old man crowed, clapped his 
hands, laughed hysterically, everything but danced. 

At length the excited clerk appeared in hot 
haste with a long mysterious paper relating to our 
box, and to which was appended a number of 
signatures. He carried it to one gentleman in 
the glass counting-room, but he, instead of adding 
his name there, came forth with dignity, his cloak 
wrapped round him, and signed on the high desk 
before us, a proceeding which was quite unneces- 
sary. Here a timely admonition from our friend 
reminded me of the necessity of looking very 
grave, as this last incident had led me for the 
moment to look on the comical side of our trouble- 
some situation and indulge in a nervous laugh. 

At this juncture the signal was given to us by 
the kindly veteran to dismourt and run after the 
red-haired clerk with the long document. How 
we squeezed through among the dusty chests! 
How I got out from between a cask and some 
greasy machine was to me a matter of astonish- 
ment. 

Arrived at the end of what was supposed to be 
a passage amongst the goods, we reached a door, 
through which our messenger passed, beckoning 
us to follow. Through three offices, more or less 
filled with clerks, we hurried after our guide until 
we reached the inner room, where we found our- 
selves in the presence of the Direttore Generale. 
He sat before a table strewed with papers, and, 
pointing to chairs, asked us to be seated. Our 
friend took a chair on his side of the room, while 
I sank down ona sofaon mine. ‘The red-haired 
clerk rushed out of the room—in and out again, 
always flourishing the paper; and several Neapo- 
litan gentlemen crouched in with heads uncovered 
and in an attitude of profound deference ; but the 
Direttore curtly ordered them off one by one 
without a hearing. ‘Then began our cross-exa- 
mination. 


When did we arrive? How long were we going 
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to stay? Where were we going to? 
To Rome afterwards? How long should we 
remain in Rome? And how long in Sicily? 
Again laying stress upon Rome, he demanded at 
what date we meant to arrive there? To these 
and other questions I meekly replied. Finally 
he remarked that we had been a long time in 
Naples, since the 24th ult.? To which I an- 
swered that we had been detained nearly three 
weeks by my uncle’s illness, which illness had 
prevented him from applying personally for his 
case of fossils. 

While answering this string of questions in the 
worst possible French, I was conscious that our 
friend’s anxiety gave him the uneasy air of a cul- 
prit, and that Carolina’s unspoken indignation 
was more likely to rouse than to dispel suspicion. 
The Direttore pondered gravely on the evidence, 
and I tried to read his thoughts, but in vain! It 
was impossible to get any ray of light from that 
impassive countenance! To our relief the clerk 
now returned with a fresh document, which was 
signed by the chief, who, without a word as to 
his intentions, directed us to follow our guide to 
witness the opening of the box. 

Out we passed again through all these offices 
with their staring clerks, then were led to the left, 
across a horrible back court, into a large ware- 
room with counters and weighing machines. 
One man used a switch to keep my dress clear of 
the barrels! A curious group stood round while 
our case was opened. The lid removed, it was 
carried with great gravity to the largest counter, 
the straw and pamphlets were taken out, and then 
the fossils, with many suspicious glances directed 
to them. The novel character of the goods 
seemed to work like a charm in quieting our 
guide, who, after tapping one of the jaws all over 
with his fingers with a puzzled look, held it out to 
me asking what it meant. I had begun to hope 
that now the trial was at an end and that we had 
only to gather up the specimens and shake off the 
dust of the custom-house from our feet, but no. 
To one was given the rhinoceros skull, and he 
was the functionary most to be felt for, since, in 
mortal dread of an explosion, he held it at arms’ 
length. Another carried the jaws; a third the 
teeth and other fragments, while our guide took 
the pamphlets, and a procession was formed, he 
of the rhinoceros skull leading the van, and I 
bringing up the rear. Anywhere, I thought, but 
surely not back through all these rooms. But 
back we marched through the line of offices, every 
eye upon us, every pen idle at our approach. 

Instead of the small inner room, we found the 
Direttore seated in a large chamber at the end of 
a long table, with about fourteen officials standing 
round it. A strange and profound silence pre- 
vailed. The fossils, with the pamphlets, were all 
laid upon the table, and suspicious looks and 
many parleyings passed between the members of 
that perplexed company. 

After much discussion and what seemed a long 
pause, the Direttore Generale ventured to touch 
the skull; his example inspired the others with 
courage, and one braver than his fellows lifted a 
jaw. Curiosity getting the better of the great 
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Direttore, he called for La Signora, and for the 
moment forgot but that he was of the same terres- 
trial race as those around. I stepped forward to 
his end of the table, realising that all the Italian I 
could muster had to be ready for the emergency ; 
he, however, addressed me in French. 

“‘ Qu’est que c’est ?” pointing to the skull. 

“Une téte, monsieur,” was my humble reply. 

“Une téte de quoi?” 

“D’un animal,” suggested one of the by- 
standers. 

‘“*D’un rhinoceros,” I added, but the words 
were scarcely uttered when the spirit of mischief 
uprose within me, and whispered, why not have 
called it crocodile ? 

One of the company still holding the jaw which 
he had selected, the Direttore again appealed to 
me for a further definition. I was well posted 
up in the description of the specimens, and could 
have told him that it was a mdchoire inférieure con- 
taining so many teeth. But scared by fiftcen 
pairs of eyes, the spirit of mischief fled and 
cowardly nervousness took its place. Pointing to 
the rhinoceros, I gasped out “‘ Dentri!” (intended 
for the Italian deni); the Direttore bowed as if 
he knew all about it, yet no ray of intelligence 
lighted up the features of his officials. ‘The 
instant consciousness, however, that I had made 
a great blunder was itself of use tome. It over- 
came my nervousness, and realising that now was 
the time for action, I made what I intended to be 
a pathetic appeal to the Direttore in French, 
framed quite regardless of grammar. It, how- 
ever, served its purpose. 

“Rien que de moules, monsieur! rien que de 
platre! Seulement fossiles!” I repeated over and 
over without receiving an answer. In an under- 
tone he consulted with his staff, and hesitation 
dwelt on his face, while his eyes travelled back- 
wards and forwards from the specimens to myself. 
After a series of whispered consultations he ap- 
peared no nearer a decision than at first. But by 
degrees, and after what seemed an age, the cloud 
dispelled, he spoke volubly aside, the fossils were 
gathered together, and I, who had breathlessly 
watched this pantomime, felt assured of their 
safety. 

But stay! the ordeal was not yet over. The 
books, or rather pamphlets, were now put before 
the Direttore, and, although doubtful as to their 
fate, my spirits rose with the assured safety of the 
fossils. 

“Rien que descriptions des fossiles! Lisez, 
regardez bien, monsieur, je vous prie!” I urged, 
and at the same time making a movement to 
receive them from him. But I miscalculated his 
intentions. Placing his fingers on the cabalistic 
letters, F.R.S. inscribed after the owner’s name on 
several of the outside leaves of the pamphlets, he 
exclaimed, 

“Non! il faut une commission exprés de prétres 
pour les examiner.” 

I must have looked very indignant, for a second 
idea seemed to strike him; and, a more generous 
impulse warming his cold frame, he selected ten 
of the larger memoirs for the priests’ report, and 
said I might take possession of the others. I 
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could make no remonstrance, although those that 
he had reserved for clerical exaraination were the 
very ones descriptive of the fossils, and therefore 
the most necessary for my uncle to have restored. 

Then, taking up a separate package of pam- 
phlets which had been given to us by a professor 
at Montpellier for the late Professor Phillips, of 
Oxford, he again detected the unlucky letters 
F.R.S., and demanded their exact meaning. Royal 
Society sounded well, but how was the word 
Fellow to be rendered in French or Italian? I 
had to be careful, since it could be interpreted in 
more than one sense. A little heedlessness on my 
part might bring on my uncle the same sentence 
as was passed in another Italian town on a Cam- 
bridge don who had ‘‘ Senior Wrangler” inscribed 
on his passport. ‘The police translated the words 
as “‘inveterate brawler!” (Rissalore invelerato dell’ 
Universita di Cantabrigia), and he was in conse- 
quence denied permission to travel, and was de- 
tained eight days before being allowed to proceed! 

I explained to the Direttore that F.R.s. was a 
title of distinction, signifying membership of a 
society into which men were elected who had 
achieved original work in science. One could see 
that the word science was distasteful. 

After a close inspection of the memoirs, and 
after studying the title-pages of several, all at once 
a brilliant idea came to him. 

“C’est d’histoire naturelle!” he exclaimed. 
‘*Oui, monsieur, ils sont tous de lhistoire natu- 
relle.” 

One hand still grasped the ten largest copies, 
but with the other he gave me the small ones, 
adding that, as the next day was Sunday, and 
Monday a /és/a, the priests could not assemble 
until Tuesday. We bowed acquiescence—what 
else could be done? And, too thankful to be 
released, our procession once more re-formed, 
and we again traversed the line of rooms, through 
the court on into the goods warehouse. 

After the fossils had all been weighed and re- 
packed, the red-haired clerk darted off with the 
long paper, then reappeared, and conducted us toa 
densely-crowded room where the men were being 
paid their Saturday wages. Here the smell of 
grease was so overpowering that I was glad to get 
to an open door and stand outside, waiting for the 
formal surrender of the box. Finally, our mes- 
senger—in whose charge we had doubtless been 
placed—came to tell us that we were only to be 
charged duty for the casts of fossils under the 





head of works of art, and that this duty amounted 
to one piastre. We had been prepared to pay 
heavily for the ransom of the box, yet, unreason- 
able mortals as we are, we now felt actual dis- 
appointment that the fossil casts which had 
involved us in such an expenditure of time and of 
patience were not rated at a higher figure than 
one piastre! Away he ran with the money, and 
back again; then on to another office, finally 
whirling us after him to our white deal case, of 
which we were now again in actual possession, 
minus the ten thick memoirs. Although in a 
state of exhaustion from his exertions on our be- 
half, our guide nevertheless escorted us and our 
fossils to the exit, and witnessed our triumphal 
departure after that long and anxious day in the 
custom-house of Naples. 


Yet a few more words for the sequel. Not on 
Tuesday, but on an early day after, my uncle was 
able to venture out, when I once more found my- 
self at the custom-house. I had no desire to 
enter it again; therefore, while he applied at the 
office for restoration of his pamphlets, I remained 
in the carriage, and, to pass the time, looked over 
some pages of “ Murray.” After a while my uncle 
and Carolina returned, both shaking with laughter, 
and saying that the officials had insisted on see- 
ing /a donna delle ossa, and that the pamphlets 
were only for her. They had, in short, refused to 
give my uncle his own property! While waiting, 
I had observed from time to time that little relays 
of officials had peered out to inspect the carriage 
and its occupant, to make certain that she was 
really a donna delle ossa! Presently our friendly 
red-haired messenger came out, and, with a pro- 
found bow and a flourish, counted over the ten 
memoirs, and handed them to me—not to my 
uncle, who lay back in the carriage convulsed 
with laughter. 

The very remembrance of this curious adven- 
ture stirs one, even at this far-distant date, to 
laughter. Some of the scenes were so inexpres- 
sibly comic! Yet, alas !— 


** Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught.” 


Behind the laughter there are tears, For the 
geologist, on whose every word we hung, has long 
since joined the majority. 

GRACE A. PRESTWICH. 
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BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


PRINCESS SARAH. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘BOOTLE’S BABY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV, 


T last Mr. 
Gray’s affairs 
were all 

cleared up, and 
Sarah was about 
to leave dingy old 
Bridgehampton 
behind for ever to 
take up her new 
life in London, 
the great city of 
the world. 

There were some very sad farewells to be made 
still; and Mrs. Stubbs was a woman of very good 
feeling, and encouraged the child to go and say 
good-bye to everybody who had been kind to her 
in the past. 

“There is Mrs. Tracy,” said Sarah, on the last 
day. ‘She brought me all that fruit and jam, and 
the other things, Auntie.” 

“Oh, you must go and say good-bye to ’er, of 
course,” returned Mrs. Stubbs; ‘‘and we must go 
and see your pore pa’s grave, for ’eaven knows 
when you'll see it again.” 

_ “T should like to do that, please,” said Sarah, 
in a very low voice. 

“Well, J can’t drag out all that way,” remarked 
Mrs. Stubbs, who, being stout, was not good at 
walking exercise. ‘We’ll’ave an open carriage 
if nurse can get one—and nurse shall go too.” 

So Sarah went and said “good-bye” to her 
father’s grave; and the wise old nurse, after a 
minute spent beside it, drew Mrs. Stubbs away to 
the other side of the pretty churchyard to show 
her a curious tombstone about which she had 








been telling her as they drove along. 
So Sarah, for a few minutes, was left 
alone—free to kneel down and bid her 
farewell in peace. 

It was a relief to the child to be alene ; 
for Mrs. Stubbs, though meaning to be 
kindness itself, was not a woman in whose 
presence it was possible to grieve in com- 
fort. Her remarks about “ your pore pa” 
invariably had the effect of stifling any 
feeling of emotion which was aroused in 
her childish heart. 

She was very good—Sarah knew that 
she meant to be so. 

“T’'ll try not to mind the difference, 
dear Father,” she whispered to the brown 
sods above his dear head. “It’s all so 
different to you—so different to when 
there were just you and I together. No- 
body will ever understand me like you, 
dear daddy ; but Auntie means to be very 

- kind, and I'll try my hardest to grow up 
so that you'll love me better when we meet 
again.” 

As she rose up, Mrs. Stubbs and nurse were 
coming across the grass between the graves to 
fetch her. Mrs. Stubbs noticed the tears on her 
cheeks and still flooding her eyes. 

“Nay, now, you mustn’t fret, Sarah,” she said, 
kindly; ‘‘’e’s better off, pore thing, than when he 
was’ere, so you mustn’t fret for ’im, there’s a good 
girl.” 

Sarah wiped her eyes and turne¢ to go away. 
She said nothing, for she knew it was no use try- 
ing to make her aunt understand that her tears 
had not been so much for him as for herself. 
And Mrs. Stubbs stood for a moment looking 
down upon the mound, with its eovering of 
brown, disjointed sods, and its faded wreaths. 

“Pore thing!” she murmured; “it’s a sad end 
to’ave. And he must ’ave felt leaving the little 
one badly ’fore he brought himself to write that 
letter! Pore thing! Well, I’m not one to bear 
ill-will for what’s past and gone, and so beyond 
’elp now; and I'll be as much a mother to Sarah 
as if ’im and me had always been the best of 
friends. ’E once said I was vulgar—and perhaps 
I am—it’s vulgar to ’ave ’earts and such like, and 
he knows better now, pore thing! For I have a 
’eart. Yes, and the Queen upon ’er throne, she 
has a ’eart too, bless her.” 

There were tears on the good soul’s cheeks as 
she turned to follow Sarah, whom she found at 
the gate waiting for her. By the time she had 
reached the child she had wiped them, but Sarah 
saw that they had been there. 

“Dear Auntie,” she said, ‘he wasn’t friends 
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with you, but he knows how good you are now,” 
—and then she flung her arms round her, and her 
victory over her uncle’s wife was complete. 

‘‘ Sarah,” she said, when they were nearly at the 
end of their journey, ‘‘ you have never ’ad any 
playfellows, have you, dear?” 

“Never, Auntie—not real playfellows,” Sarah 
answered, and flushing up with joy at the antici- 
pation of those who were in store for her. 

“Well, I'd better warn you, Sarah—it may not 
be all sugar and honey till you get used to them,” 
said Mrs. Stubbs, solemnly. ‘‘There’s a good 
deal of give and take about children’s ways; that 
is, if you want to get on peaceable. If you get a 
knock you must just bear it without telling, or else 
you get called a ‘tell-pie,’ and treated according. 
[t’s what I’ve never encouraged, and I must do my 
children the justice to say if they gets a knock 
they gives it back again, and there’s no more 
about it.” 

Thus Sarah was somewhat prepared for the 
darker side of her new life, though she gathered 
no true idea of the nest of young ruffians to whom 
she was made known an hour later. 

They came out with a rush to the door when 
the carriage stopped, and welcomed their mother 
home again with a fluent and boisterous torrent of 
joy truly appalling to the little quiet and retiring 
Sarah, who was not accustomed to the domestic 
manners of children of the Stubbs class. 

** Ma, what have you brought me?” 

“Is that Sarah, Ma? My, ain’t she a lit- 
tl’un!” 

“*Ma, Mary was late this morning. Yes, and 
our kao-kao was burnt—I told her I should tell 
you.” 

“Pa slapped Johnnie last night, because he 
wouldn’t be washed to come down to dessert.” 

‘And Flossie has torn her best frock—” 

“And May—” 

“Hush! Be quiet, children,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stubbs, holding her hands to her ears. ‘‘’Pon my 
word, you’re like a lot of young savages. Miss 
Clark can’t have taken much care of you whilst 
I’ve bin away. Really, you’re enough to frighten 
Sarah out of her senses. This is your cousin 
Sarah. She’s going to live ’ere in future, so come 
and say ‘’Ow d’ye do ?’ to her, nicely.” 

Thus bidden, the young Stubbses all turned 
their attention on their new cousin, and said their 
greeting and shook hands with various kinds of 
manner. 

There was May, aged fourteen, a very conse- 
quential young person, with an inclination to be 
short and stout, like her mother; she had her nice 
fair hair plaited into a tail behind and tied witha 
bunch of mauve ribbon, worn with a white frock 
in memory of the uncle by marriage whom she 
had never seen. 

“How d’you do, Cousin Sarah?” she said, 
with a fine-lady air which petrified poor Sarah, 
who thought that and her cousin’s earrings and 
watch-chain the finest things she had ever beheld 
about any human being before. Then there came 
the redoubtable Flossie, who had torn her best 
frock, and was twelve and a half. Flossie, who 
was nearly as big as May, came forward with a 
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giggle, and said ‘‘ low—” and went off into fits 
of laughter at some private joke of her own. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Flossie,” cried Mrs. 
Stubbs, sharply; “shake ’ands with your cousin 
Sarah at once. Ah! this is Lily—Lily’s five and 
a ’alf, Sarah—she’s the baby.” 

Then there was Tom, the eldest boy, who 
gripped hold of Sarah’s hand and rung it until 
she could have shrieked with the pain, but, taking 
it as an expression of kindness and welcome, she 
bore it bravely and looked at him with a smiling 
face; she knew better afterwards. 

After Tom came the twins, Minnie and the 
Johnnie who had been slapped the day before ; 
and last of all Janey, the prettiest, and Sarah fan- 
cied the sweetest, of them all. Janey was seven, 
or, as she said herself, nearly eight. 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Stubbs, addressing 
herself to Flossie, “that your pa ’asn’t got ’ome 
yet?” 

“No, Ma, not yet,” returned Flossie. 

But presently, when Mrs. Stubbs had changed 
her dress for a garment such as Sarah had never 
beheld before, and which May told her was a tea- 
gown, and was enjoying a cup of sweet-smelling 
tea in the large and shady drawing-room — to 
Sarah a perfect dream of beauty-—he came! 
Came with a bustle and noise like a tempest, and 
caught his stout wife round the waist, with a 
‘* Holloa, old woman, it’s a sight for sore eyes 
to see you ’ome again !” 

Sarah had determined to be surprised at no- 
thing, but her Uncle Stubbs was altogether too 
much for her resolution. In apologising to her- 
self afterwards she said she was odliged to stare. 

“And where’s the little lass?” Mr. Stubbs 
asked when he had kissed his wife. ‘Oh, there. 
Well, aren’t you going to speak to your uncle, 
eh 2 ” 


“Yes, Uncle,” said Sarah, shyly. 

He drew her nearer to him, and turned her 
face to the light. 

“Like her dear ma,” put in Mrs. Stubbs. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stubbs, shortly. 

“Not like her pa, at all,” Mrs. Stubbs per- 
sisted. 

*“No!” more shortly still—then, after a pause, 

“I ’ope you'll be a good gal, Sarah, and re- 
member though your father and me _ wasn’t 
friends, yet, as long as I’ve a ’ome to call my 
own, you’re welcome to a shelter in it. Your 
mother was my favourite sister, and though she 
turned ’er back on me, I'll never do that on you, 
never.” 

‘Father knows better now, Uncle,” said the 
child, with an effort, “he knows how good you 
and Auntie are to me. You'd be friends now, 
wouldn’t you ?” earnestly. 

‘I don’t know—I don’t knowat all,” replied Mr. 
Stubbs, shortly ; then, struck by the pleading look 
on the child’s wistful face, added, gruffly, “ I sup- 
pose we should—any way, I hope so.” 

At this point Mrs. Stubbs broke in, “‘ Any way, 
it’s no fault of Sarah’s that we wasn’t all the very 
best of friencs, Stubbs; and Sarah and me’s real 
fond of one another already, aren’t we, Sarah ? 
So say no more about it; what’s past and gone is 
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beyond ’elp. Flossie, you can take Sarah upstairs 
now. It’s just six—time for your tea. Be sure 
she gets a good tea.” 

Thus bidden, Flossie took Sarah’s hand and led 
her upstairs. ‘‘ You won’t like Miss Clark,” she 
remarked, as they went. ‘‘ We don’t like her, not 
any of us. She’s so mean; always telling tales 
about somebody. She got Johnnie slapped and 
sent off to bed last night ; it was all spite—nasty 
old thing!” 

““Who is Miss Clark?” Sarah asked, feeling 
rather bewildered. 

“Miss Clark! What, didn’t Ma tell you about 
her ?” ejaculated Miss Flossie, in surprise. 

“‘No; Auntie never told me about her at all.” 


‘“‘Lor! There, that shows Ma herself don’t 
think much of her! I'll tell Miss Clark, any 
way.” 


‘Don’t, don’t!” Sarah cried, in an agony. 

“Yes, I shall,” the amiable Flossie returned, 
suddenly opening a door and dragging her cousin 
into the midst of a noisy crew all squabbling 
round atea-table. ‘‘ Miss Clark, what d’you think? 
Ma actually never told Sarah a single word about 
you!” 

“Well, my dear, never mind; perhaps Mrs. 
Stubbs didn’t say very much about any of us.” 

“She didn’t,” put in Sarah, hastily. 

‘I suppose this is Sarah ?” Miss Clark went on. 

“Yes,” answered Flossie, adding, under her 
breath to Johnnie, “ Stupid little thing!” 

“How do you do, Sarah ?” asked the governess, 
with the air of primness which had made her 
unruly young pupils dislike her. “I hope we 
shall be very good friends, and that you will do 
your best to be a very tidy and industrious little 
girl.” 

This rather took Sarah’s breath away, but she 
replied politely that she would try her best. 

“‘Come and sit by me, Sarah,” said May, with 
a very condescending air of protection. 

“Yes, sit by May,” added Miss Clark. ‘ May 
is my right hand; without May I could not endure 
all the worry and trial of the others. Copy May, 
and you will be quite right.” 

So Sarah watched May mincing with her knife 
and fork, and conscientiously tried to do likewise, 
to the infinite amusement of the younger ones, of 
whom May took no notice whatever, and to whose 
jibing remarks she showed a superbly lordly in- 
difference. 

“Sarah,” shouted Tom, stuffing his mouth so 
full of pressed tongue and bread-and-butter that 
Sarah’s heart stood still for fear of his choking, 
‘*how many pieces of bread-and-butter can you 
put into your mouth at once ?” 

“‘ Disgusting boy!” remarked May, disdainfully, 
without giving Sarah time to reply. ‘ You grow 
more atrociously vulgar every day you live!” 

“ Hi, hi!” shouted Tom, seizing a tablespoon 
and ramming it down his throat until even boy’s 
nature revolted and expressed disapproval. 

“Put that spoon down,” cried Miss Clark, 
authoritatively. ‘‘ If I see you do that again, Tom, 
you shall not go down to dessert ” 

Now this was almost the only threat by which 
poo: Miss Clark, whose life was one long-con- 





tinued struggle and fight, was able to hold her 
own over Tom when he was at home for his holi- 
days. Not going down to dessert meant, not only 
the punishment of losing a share of the good 
things below, but also it meant inquiry as to the 
cause of absence, and other effects according to 
evidence. 

Tom’s exuberance of spirits settled down 
promptly into discreet behaviour, and Miss Clark 
had time to look round the table. 

“ Johnnie, you are forbidden to eat jam for a 
week,” she burst out. ‘Minnie, take his plate 
away.” 

“It is a shame poor Johnnie isn’t to have 
any jam,” Minnie began whining—‘“ all for no- 
thing, too. It’s a real downright shame, it is,” 
and forthwith she took the opportunity of daub- 
ing a thick slice of bread-and-butter with jam off 
her own plate, and smuggling it into the luckless 
Johnnie’s hand in such a way that he might eat it 
upside down, to the intense delight of Tom oppo- 
site, who had seen the little manoeuvre and was 
bursting to disclose it. For once nodding and 
winking had no effect, for nobody happened to 
be looking at him. So Tom, in despair lest such 
an amusing incident should be altogether lost, 
began vigorously nudging Flossie, who sat next 
to him, with his elbow. Flossie, unfortunately, 
was in the act of raising a large cup of very hot 
tea to her lips, and Tom’s nudge causing the hot 
cup to touch her knuckle, made her jerk violently, 
and over the tea went in a deluge on to her lap. 

It is almost impossible to give an adequate 
description of the scene which followed. Flossie 
shrieked and screamed as if she was being mur- 
dered by a slow process; Tom vowed and pro- 
tested that it was not his fault, Janey had pushed 
him over against Flossie ; Janey appealed to Miss 
Clark that at the very moment she was handing 
her cup in the opposite direction; and Miss 
Clark began to wring her hands and exclaim that 
she would ask to have Tom sent back to school 
again, for stand his cruel and unbrotherly be- 
haviour she neither could nor would. And in the 
midst of it all young Johnnie seized the oppor- 
tunity of helping Minnie freely to jam and eating 
off her plate, as if he were eating for a wager. 

Sarah sat looking, as she was, scared; and 
May calmly surveyed the scene of uproar with 
disdainful face. 

** Disgusting boy!” she said to the still protest- 
ing Tom. ‘“ You get more vulgar every day. 
Don’t take any notice, Sarah, you will get used to 
it by-and-by.” 

Eventually Miss Clark began to cry weakly. 

** Tt is too much for me; how am I to bear four 
weeks more of this dreadful boy!” she sobbed. 

“Do like me, take no notice,” suggested May. 

** But I must take notice,” Miss Clark cried, 
desperately. ‘‘ My only comfort is that you do 

sit still, May dear. As for Sarah, she is a good 
girl, a pattern to you,” with a withering glance at 
Tom. “I feel sure Sarah has never seen such a 
disgraceful scene before; have you, Sarah ?” 

“No,” whispered Sarah, wishing fervently that 
Miss Clark had been pleased to leave her out of 
the discussion. 
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“T thought so. I knew Sarah’s manners were 
far too good for her to have been brought up 
among this sort of thing. Sarah is like a young 
princess.” 

By this time the tumult had subsided a little. 
Flossie had recovered from her fright, and was 
consoling herself with buttered scones and honey, 
looking darkly at Tom the while, just by way of 
reminding him that she had not by any means 
forgotten. But Tom was unconscious of her 
wrath—a fresh idea had presented itself to his 
volatile mind, and for the moment he had utterly 
forgotten not only Flossie’s wrath, but also that 
otaer probable wrath to come. 

*‘ Princess Sarah!” he shouted, pointing at his 
cousin. ‘‘ Her Royal Highness Princess Sarah— 
of Nowhere. Princess Sarah!” 

“Princess Sarah!” cried Johnnie, taking up the 
taunt, and waving his bread-and-butter like a flag. 
“Three cheers for Princess Sarah !” 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss CrArK did not tell that time. It was not 
Flossie, but May, who spread oil on the troubled 
waters. 

‘“‘Tt’s no use making a fuss, Flossie,” she said, 
wisely. ‘Tom didn’t mean to spill your tea; he 
only wanted you to look at Johnnie cribbing jam 
when he'd been told not to have any. And it’s 
the first night Ma’s at home, and Tom’s her 
favourite, and if you get him into trouble with Pa, 
she’ll give what she’s brought for you to somebody 
else. So you just hold your tongue, Flossie, and 
be a bit nice to Miss Clark, and get her to say 
nothing about it. It isn’t as if you were hurt— 
and besides, you can’t pretend you're hurt and 
then go down to dessert. It’s your turn to go 
down to-night.” Thus advised, Flossie went to 
Miss Clark and begged her to say nothing more 
about Tom’s unfortunate accident. 

“Tom says he didn’t mean to, Miss Clark, and 
Ma’s tired, I dare say, so you won’t say anything 
about it, will you ?” 

“I think I ought to say something about it, 
Flossie,” said Miss Clark, severely, though in her 
heart she was as glad to get off telling as ever 
Tom himself could be. 

*“No, Miss Clark, I don’t think you ought. 
Ma always gets a headache after a long journey, 
and if Pa’s put out with Tom, and perhaps whips 
him, Ma’ll go to bed and cry all night. And it 
wasn’t as if Tom meant to spill the tea over me— 
it was quite an accident. He was only jogging 
me to look at Johnnie.” 

With much apparent reluctance, Miss Clark at 
last consented to say no more about it; and so 
occupied was she in making Flossie feel how 
great a concession it was for her to do so, that 
she forgot to ask what Johnnie had happened to 
be doing to attract Tom’s attention ? 

So Johnnie escaped scot-free also, and Flossie 
and Tom went off to prepare for going down to 
dessert, which the young Stubbses did in strict turn, 
two at a time. 

As soon as the table was cleared, Miss Clark 
got out a little work-box and began a delicate 


’ 








piece of embroidery. Sarah kept close to May, 
whom at present she liked best of any of the 
young people, and May sat down with a piece of 
fancy work also, of which she did very little. 

** Miss Clark,” she began, after she had done a 
few stitches, “isn’t it jolly without Tom ?” 

“Very,” said Miss Clark, with a great sigh of 
relief. 

“IT don’t think Tom meant to be disagreeable,” 
said May, turning Miss Clark’s silks over with 
careless fingers; ‘‘ but he’s a boy, and boys are 
very tiresome animals, Miss Clark.” 

“Yes,” Miss Clark replied. 

“How many times have you been engaged ?” 
and May leant her elbows upon the table and 
regarded the governess with interested eyes. 

“‘ Twice,” answered Miss Clark, in a low voice. 

“And he was nice?” May inquired, with vivid 
interest. 

“T thought them both nice at the time,” Miss 
Clark returned, with a sigh andasmile. ‘“‘ But— 
oh, here is Flossie ready to go down. Flossie, 
my dear, how quick you have been.” 

“But I’m quite tidy, Miss Clark,” Flossie re- 
plied. ‘I wish Tom would be quick. I say, 
Sarah, don’t you wish you were going down, 
too ?” 

“Sarah ’s quite happy with Miss Clark and me,” 
put in May, “‘ ain’t you, Sarah ?” 

“Yes, quite,” Sarah replied. 

“Oh, are you? Then I shall tell Ma you said 
you didn’t want to go down to see her, then,” 
Flossie retorted. 

Poor Sarah’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
turned to May in the hope of getting protection 
from her. 

‘“‘ Take no notice,” said May, superbly. “ You'll 
get used to Flossie after a bit. She’s a regular 
tell-tale; but she won’t tell Ma, for Ma won’t 
listen. She never does. Ma never will listen to 
tales, not even from Tom.” 

Flossie began to laugh uproariously, as if it 
was the greatest joke in the world to tease Sarah, 
who had yet to learn the peculiar workings of a 
Stubbs character. Then Miss Clark interrupted 
with a remark that Flossie’s sash was not very 
well tied. 

‘*Come here and let me tie it properly,” she 
said, sharply; and, as Flossie knew any short- 
coming would be sharply noticed and commented 
upon when she got downstairs, she turned 
obediently round and allowed Miss Clark ‘to 
arrange her garments to her satisfaction. By that 
time Tom was ready, and the two went down 
together. 

“Thank goodness,” remarked May, piously. 
“Now, Miss Clark, we shall have a little peace.” 

May was destined to have even a greater peace 
for her little chat with the governess than she 
had anticipated, for a few minutes after Flossie 
and Tom had gone downstairs one of the maids 
came up and said that the mistress wished Miss 
Sarah to come down at once. Miss Sarah, she 
= was not to stay to dress more than she was 
then. 

“‘Mayn’t I just wash my hands?” Sarah asked, 
imploringly, of May. 
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“Of course,” May answered, good-naturedly. 
“Tl go with you and make you straight.” 

May was very good-natured, though it is true 
that she was somewhat condescending; and she 
went with Sarah and showed her the room she 
was to share with Janey and Lily, showed her 
where to wash her face and hands, and herself 
combed her hair and made her look quite present- 
able. 

“There! you look all right; let Miss Clark see 
you,” she said. And, after Sarah had been for 
inspection and approval, she followed the maid, 
and went down, for the first time in her life, to 
dessert. 

“*Ere she is!” Mrs. Stubbs exclaimed, as the 
little figure in black appeared in the doorway. 
“Flossie ought to have known you would come 
down to dessert the first evening ; and, after that, 
you must take it in turn with the others.” 

“Yes, Auntie,” said Sarah, shyly, taking the 
chair next to Mrs. Stubbs, for which she was 
thankful. 

“Will you ’ave some grapes, my dear?” Mrs. 
Stubbs asked, kindly. 

“‘Sarah’d like a nectarine,” said Mr. Stubbs, 
who made a god of his stomach, and loved good 
things. 

“IT doubt if she will,” his wife said; ‘‘they’re 
hitter to a child’s taste; but ’ave which you like 
best, Sarah.” 

“‘ Grapes, please, Auntie,” said Sarah, promptly. 
As a matter of fact, Sarah did not exactly know 
what nectarines were; and, not liking to confess 
her ignorance, lest by doing so she should bring 
on herself sarcastic glances, to be followed later 
by sarcastic remarks from Flossie and Tom, she 
did what she was sure of; besides, she did not 
want to run the risk of getting something upon 
her plate which she did not like, and perhaps 
could not eat. 

Poor Sarah still had a lively recollection of once 
helping hersclf to a piece of crystallised ginger 
when out to tea with her father. She could not 
bear hot things, and it seemed to her that this piece 
of ginger was the hottest morsel she had ever put 
into her mouth. She sucked and sucked in the 
hope of reducing it, and so getting rid of it, and the 
harder she sucked the hotter it grew. She tried 
crushing it between her sharp young teeth, but that 
process only seemed to bring out the heat more and 
more. Andat last, in sheer desperation, Sarah be- 
thought herself of her pocket handkerchief, and, 
putting it up as if to wipe her lips, ejected the 
pungent morsel, and at the same time seized the 
opportunity of putting her poor little burning 
tongue out to cool. 

*“* Have another piece of ginger, dear,” said the 
lady of the house, kindly, seeing that her plate 
was empty. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TueE following morning Mrs. Stubbs began pre- 
paring vigorously for the move to Brighton, which 
the family invariably made at this part of the year. 
Usually, indeed, they went a week or so earlier ; 
but Mrs. Stubbs being at Bridgehampton, Miss 








Clark had done no more towards going than to 
see that the children’s summer and seaside frocks 
and other clothes were all ready. 

“IT think May and Flossie must ’ave new white 
best frocks,” Mrs. Stubbs remarked; ‘‘ and Sarah’s 
things must be attended to. I knewit was no use 
getting the child anything but a black frock in 
that old-fashioned Bridge’ampton. I'd better go 
and see about them this morning; and if they're 
not done by Thursday they can come after us.” 

So Sarah was dressed, and with May went out 
in the neat * broom” with Mrs. Stubbs; and when 
she had arranged about the white frocks for her 
own children, Mrs. Stubbs began to lay in a stock 
of clothes for Sarah. Poor Sarah was bewildered, 
and felt more ready to cry than anything else. 

**Am I to wear ai] these?” she asked, with 
what was almost horror, as she surveyed the pile 
of stockings, petticoats, gloves, sash-ribbons, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and such things, which 
quickly accumulated upon the counter. 

Mrs. Stubbs laughed good-naturedly. ‘“ You 
won’t say ‘all’ when you’ve been a month at 
Brighton grubbing about on the shingle and 
going donkey-rides, and such-like. You must be 
tidy, you know, Sarah. And I told you” (in an 
undertone) “‘ that you would be the same as my 
own. I never do things by ’alves.” 

So, to Sarah’s dismay, she bought lavishly of 
many things—frocks, boots, smart pinafores, a 
pretty, light summer jacket, and two hats, one a 
white sailor hat, the other a black-trimmed one 
for best. 

** Do you take cold easy, Sarah ?” Mrs. Stubbs 
inquired, pausing as they went out of the show- 
room before a huge pile of furs. 

**T think I do, rather, Auntie; and I had bron- 
chitis last year.” 

“That settles it!” her aunt exclaimed. “I 
don’t believe in bronchitis and doctors’ bills ; 
waste of money, I call it. You shall ’ave a fur 
cape.” 

Now for two years past the dream of Sarah’s life 
had been to possess a fur cape—“‘a beautiful, 
warm, soft, and lovely fur cape,” as she expressed 
it; but until now, poor child, she had never dared 
to think it might ever be more than a dream—that 
it might come to be a possibility or a reality. The 
sudden realisation was almost too much for her. 
She gave a little gasp of delight and squeezed her 
aunt’s arm hard. 

“‘Oh, Auntie,” she whispered, with a sob of 
delight, “‘ what shall I ever do for you ?” 

“Nay, nay, don’t, Sarah!” Mrs. Stubbs ex- 
postulated, fearing the child was going to break 
down. ‘Be a good girl and love your aunt, 
that’s all, dear.” 

“Oh, Auntie, I do, I do!” Sarah whispered 
back; ‘‘but if only father knew. If only he 
knew!” 

“Why, maybe he does,” said Mrs. Stubbs, 
kindly. ‘ But come, Sarah, my dear, let us try 
your cape on. We are wasting this gentleman's 
time.” 

The gentleman in question protested that it was 
of no consequence, and begged Mrs. Stubbs not 
to hurry herself. But time was passing, and Mrs. 
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Stubbs wanted to get home again, so she hurried 
Sarah to be quick. 

Ten minutes later Sarah was the proud pos- 
sessor of a beautiful brown fur cape, just a little 
large for her, “that she might have room to 
grow ;” but so warm and cosy, and so entirely to 
her liking, that, in spite of the sultry day, the 
child would willingly have kept it on and gone 
home in it. She did not, however, dare to pro- 
pose it to her aunt, and if she had done so Mrs. 
Stubbs had far too much good sense to have 
allowed it. 

So they went home gaily enough to lunch, which 
was the young folks’ dinner, but not without a 
petition from May that they should stop at some 
nice shop and have ices. 

“Tt will spoil your dinner,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stubbs. 

“Oh no, Mother,” said May, who sometimes 
called her mother so; ‘‘ and Sarah ought to have 
an ice the very first time she has ever had a drive 
with you.” 

Thus pressed, Mrs. Stubbs gave in, and stopped 
the carriage at a confectioner’s in Regent Street. 

“Tl have Vanilla,” said May. ‘‘ Which are 
you going to have, Sarah ?” 

‘‘Whichever you like,” said Sarah, who had 
never tasted an ice in her life, and was thus gain- 
ing another new experience. 

“Try strawberry, then,” said May, ‘and then 
we can help one another to a spoonful.” 

Sarah did try strawberry, and very good she 
found it. And then, when they had each eaten 
about half of their ices, May proposed that they 
should change about. Sarah did not find the 
Vanilla ice nearly so much to her liking as the 
strawberry one had been, but not liking to say so, 
as her cousin seemed to appreciate the change, 
she finished her portion, and said she had enjoyed 
herself very much. 

** You'll buy us some sweets, Ma?” said May. 

Sarah stared aghast; it seemed to her a terrible 
extravagance to have had the ices, particularly 
after having spent so much money as her aunt 
must have done .or the clothes that morning. 
And then to ask for sweets! It seemed to her 
that May had no conscience. 

And perhaps she was not very far wrong. But 
May, if she had no conscience, had a knack of 
smoothing the path of daily life for herself. Mrs. 
Stubbs demurred decidedly to buying sweets; but 
May gave a good reason for her demand. 

‘Oh, Ma, dear, do! Flossie’ll be as cross as 
two sticks at Sarah being out with you instead of 
her. And she’s sure to ask if we’ve had ices, and, 
you know, we can’t either of us tell a story about 
it—at least, I can’t, and I don’t think Sarah’s at 
all the story-telling sort—are you, Sarah ?” 

“Oh no, indeed, Auntie, Ill never tell you a 
story,” Sarah protested. 

“And Flossie will go on anyhow, and taunt her, 
I know she will. She and Tom were at her last 
night—calling her Princess Sarah—her Royal 
Highness Princess Sarah,” May went on—“ didn’t 
they Sarah ?” : 

os Never mind,” said Sarah, trying to make light 
ot it. 





“But what did they call her that for?” Mrs. 
Stubbs asked, listening, in a way that was very rare 
with her to a bit of tittle-tattle from the school- 
room. 

“‘ Well, Ma, dear, you know what Tom is. He 
doesn’t mean to be rough or rude, but he’s just 
a boy home for the holidays; and after she’s had 
the little ones all day, and perhaps not me to talk 
to at all, Tom does get a bit too much for Miss 
Clark’s nerves. And last night Tom was just a 
bit more boisterous than usual, and poor Miss 
Clark didn’t feel very well, and it tried her, you 


know. And Sarah was sitting by me, and very. 


quiet, and Miss Clark happened to say she behaved 
like a Princess—and so she did. And Tom took 
it up—Princess Sarah of Nowhere, her Royal 
Highness Princess Sarah of Nowhere, and such- 
like. I don’t think Tom meant to be unkind, but it 
wasn’t very nice for Sarah, being strange to us all; 
and then Flossie took it up, and Johnnie, but Miss 
Clark told Johnnie he should go to bed if he said 
it again, so he soon shut up.” 

“‘ Well, it’s no use my taking any notice of it,” 
said Mrs. Stubbs, stroking Sarah’s hand, kindly, 
“but you’d better put a stop to it whenever you 
hear ’em at it, May. I only’ope Tom won't let 
his pa‘ear him. He'd be very angry, for Sarah’s 
pore ma, that’s dead and gone, was ’is favourite 
sister, and Pa’d never forgive a slight that was 
put on her little girl. It isn’t” —said Mrs Stubbs, 
warming to her subject—‘‘any fault of Sarah’s 
that she’s left, at nine years old, without a father, 
or a mother, or a’ome; and it’s no credit of any 
of yours that you’ve got a kind pa and ma, and a 
lux’r’ous ’ome, and a broomto ride about in. So, 
Sarah, my dear, don’t take no notice if they begins 
teasing you about anything. Remember, your ma 
was your uncle’s favourite sister, and that you was 
as welcome as flowers in May to him when I 
brought you ’ome.” . 

Sarah looked up; “I don’t mind anything, 
Auntie, dear,” she said, bravely, though her lips 
were trembling and her eyes were moist. “I'll 
remember what you told me when we were com- 
ing—give and take.” 

“‘That’s a brave little woman!” Mrs. Stubbs ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Yes, you’d better go and choose some 
sweets, May. Perhaps it was a little ’ard on 
Flossie she should have to stop at ’ome—but I 
can’t do with more than three in the broom, it 
gets so ’ot and so stuffy.” 

May went out into the shop—for they had been 
sitting alone in an inner room—to choose the 
sweets, and Mrs. Stubbs continued to Sarah, 

“I don’t ’old with telling asa rule. I want my 
children to be better than tell-pies,” she said, 
“but I’m glad May told me of this. If anything 
goes wrong with you, you tell May about it, Sarah, 
she’s my right ’and. I don’t know what I should 
do without her.” 

It was just as well that May had had sufficient 
forethought to provide herself with a *undle of 
sweets in the shape of a peace-offering for Flossie, 
for when they got in they found Flossie in any- 
thing but an amiable mood. 

And when Flossie was not in an amiable mood 
she was anything but an agreeable young person. 
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AMONG THE IRONWORKERS. 


PART II. 








THE CALM THAT FOLLOWS THE STORM. 


HEN George the Second was king, the best 
steel used in this country was made by the 
Hindoos, and cost 10,000 aton. In 1740, 

Huntsman, a Doncaster clockmaker, driven nearly 
wild by the springs of local steel he was forced to 
use in his trade, took up his abode at Handsworth, 
near Sheffield, and proceeded to experiment on 
making steel for himself. After long trial and 
failure, he succeeded in producing steel as good 
as that made by the Hindoos, and at a hundredth 
of its cost; and for a hundred years Huntsman’s 
method was the only one in use in this country. 
In 1770 he came to Attercliffe and opened works 
in which his men were sworn to secrecy. Despite 
the local opposition, the fame of his steel spread 
far and wide, and the Sheffield manufacturers 
endeavoured in vain by bribery and stratagem to 
rob him of his secret. They eventually attained 
theirend. One bitter winter’s night a shivering 
beggar knocked at the gate of Huntsman’s works 
and asked for shelter; the kind-hearted workmen 
took him in out of the snowand gave him a corner 
where he could sleep. The beggar was a spy, an 
ironfounder at Greenside, who covered his face with 
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his hands, and while the workmen thought he wa3 
asleep watched their work through his fingers. 
In the centre of a peculiar furnace wete placed 
two chests, or troughs, heated all round by holes 
in the flues. The dust of charcoal made from 
hard wood was sifted into these till it was two 
inches deep; bars of iron were then put in upon 
their narrow edges half an inch apart. Powdered 
charcoal was then sifted in, then another layer of 
bars was arranged, then more charcoal sifted, and 
so on until the chests were filled to within six 
inches of their tops, and held from eight to twelve 
tons of bar-iron. On the top was placed a mixture 
of damp charcoal, or soot, and sand, so as to keep 
out the air, and the chest being closed in, it was 
subjected to the action of fire for a few days until 
the bars had absorbed the desired amount of 
carbon. This was “the cementation process” 
which the spy saw, and which a few months after- 
wards he introduced at Greenside, and thus gave 
Huntsman’s secret to the world. 

Sometimes two or three cementations were 
necessary. When the process was completed the 
surface of the bars was covered with blisters, 
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whence the term of blistered steel. To be fit for 
forging it had to be made into shear steel. The 
bar was broken into lengths of a foot and a half, 
four or more of which were bound up in a bundle 
by a ring, and in their faggot-form raised to 
welding-heat and hammered into the solid shear 
steel rods at the rate of three hundred strokes a 
minute. As the rod formed, the heat from the 
furnace cooled away, but the swift blows of the 
hammer would revive the redness and even set 
the metal on fire. To make cast steel the bars 
were broken into little bits and placed in crucibles 
holding about thirty pounds each; powdered 
charcoal was dusted in, and the crucibles were 
well covered; and in four hours the metal was 
fluid and ready to be poured into moulds, much 
as we have seen bronze melted and poured at the 
Mint. 

We have seen that the Barrow converters are 
now at work where Friend Lancaster lay on George 
Fox and shielded him from the attacks of Mrs. 
Lancaster, who considered that he had bewitched 
nim. It is equally well worth noting that the 
first Bessemer converter was built and tried in the 
house of old Richard Baxter, of the ‘‘ Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest.” In that old house in St. 
Pancras, in 1856, did Henry Bessemer build the 
kettle that was to change the iron trade of the 
world. It was three feet through and four feet 
high, and held seven hundredweight of iron, 
and it was lined with fireclay. Connected with it 
was a small engine to force streams of air under 
high pressure through its bottom. 

“‘A cast iron plate,” says Mr. Jeans, “one of 
those lids which commonly cover the coalholes 
in the pavement, was hung over the converter; 
and, all being ready, the stoker in some bewilder- 
ment poured in the metal. Instantly out came a 
volcanic eruption of such dazzling coruscations as 
had never been seen before. The dangling pot- 
lid dissolved in the gleaming volume of flame, 
and the chain by which it hung grewred and then 
white as the various stages of the process were 
unfolded to the gaze of the wondering spectators. 
The air-cock to regulate the blast was beside the 
converting vessel, and no one dared to go near it, 
much less to deliberately shut it. In this dilemma, 
however, they were soon relieved by finding that 
the process of decarbonisation or combustion had 
expended all its fury; and most wonderful of 
all, the result was steel ! ” 

What is steel? What is iron? One so over- 
laps the other now that it is not easy to say. Steel 
is a mixture of iron and carbon, but pure iron is 
commercially unknown. All cast iron has carbon 
in it, and so has all malleable iron. As steel 
approaches to pig-iron on the one hand, or mal- 
leable iron on the other, in physical characteristics, 
so does it approach in chemical composition. In 
mild steel the carbon may perhaps not exceed a 
tenth per cent., while malleable iron may con- 
tain a quarter per cent.; and yet the steel can be 
welded almost as easily, and worked under the 
hammer at nearly the same temperature as the 
iron. And a similar state of things exists at the 
other end of the scale. Steel, in fact, is taking 
ths place of iron at both ends. The Iron Age has 








passed ; this is the Age of Steel. We shall see im- 
mediately that even our “ tin” pots and kettles are 


now made of steel! As Sir William Siemens said, 
in 1869, ‘‘ a great revolution of our constructive art 
has been prepared by the production in large 
quantities, and at a moderate cost, of a material 
of more than twice the strength of iron, which, 
instead of being fibrous, has its full strength in 
every direction, and which can be modulated to 
every degree of ductility, approaching the hard- 
ness of the diamond on the one hand, and the 
proverbial toughness of leather on the other.” 

On the development of the Bessemer pro- 
cess we need not dwell. At first it was 
capricious in its results, succeeding sometimes, 
failing at others, but the cause was found 
in the differing quality of the ores; and since 
the discovery of the secret of the spiegeleisen 
all has gone well. Even the spathic and other 
ores of Cleveland and the Continent, for a 
long time out of its range, can now be satisfac- 
torily treated by the “‘ basic” process of Thomas 
and Gilchrist, in which the ganister lining of 
the converter is replaced by bricks of magne- 
sian limestone. A difficulty in the casting of 
large steel ingots, where the metal often rises and 
becomes honeycombed, was met, it may here be 
as well to say, in the invention of the astonishing 
squeezing process of Sir Joseph Whitworth, in 
which the liquid metal is run into a lined mould 
and subjected to a pressure of many tons on the 
square inch, the ingot shortening an inch and a 
half in every foot, while jets of gas shoot spite- 
fully from the vents and fine metallic rain squirts 
out over all. But it is time we went to the Sie- 
mens furnaces where the mild steel is being made. 

A few thin beams of intense vividness shoot 
out from the doors. One of the furnaces is 
being charged. The sliding door is up and we 
look into the glowing oven. Pigs from the 
blast-furnaces are being shifted about and 
placed in position like loaves with a baker's 
peel. The pigs are to form the bath in which 
wrought iron and steel scrap is to be melted. 
Great is the glare, but nothing like that from the 
furnace on the other side, in which the bath 
is molten and the process in full swing. There 
the intensity of the light is such that we look 
at it through coloured glass, so as not to injure 
our eyes. The heat is terrific. We can see the 
wide lake of liquid metal simmering and spurt- 
ling like porridge; and when a few new lumps 
are thrown in to show the effect they are thrown 
up and jumped about and cracked and made 
away with by the mass in a most exciting man- 
ner. “It is boiling,” we say. But the master- 
cook is indignant. It isnot what he calls boiling. 
Boiling is a technical expression referable to a 
future state, to which the present heat is, we are 
told, but child’s play. Practically the limit of 
heat is the point at which the materials of the 
furnace would themselves begin to melt; theo- 
retically it is 4,500° Fahrenheit when hydrogen 
and oxygen, the two gases that necessarily com- 
bine in combustion, become dissociated. 

But a word should be said as to the furnace 
itself. It has three essential parts—gas producers, 
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regenerators, and the melting-chamber. The 
four regenerators are below the furnace and are 
elaborate chequerworks of firebrick into which 
gas and air are introduced and passed on through 
them to be ignited in the melting-chamber. 
Thence the current descends to the other regene- 
rators and heats them in such a way, that while 
the uppermost chequerwork is heated to nearly 
the furnace temperature, the lower parts are heated 
to a less and less degree, and the products of 
combustion part with nearly all their heat before 
they escape into the chimney. Ina short time 
the current is reversed, so that the cold air and 
















THE MAKING OF MILD STEEL. 


gas ascend through the previously heated cham- 
bers, take up the heat there left, and again enter 
into combustion at the entrance to the furnace at 
nearly the same temperature at which the products 
of combustion left it. The melting temperature 
is thus enormously reinforced, and after combus- 
tion the products again return through the other 
two regenerators and raise their temperature con- 
siderably on their passage through the firebrick 
maze. Thus the game goes on, alternating the 
current so that the bricks get hotter and hotter, 
and send it hotter to the furnace at each re- 
versal, 

But we have been melting long enough. We 
have made our steel. What is done with it? 
Sometimes it goes away in ingot form. Oftenest 








it is dealt with further and leaves the works as 
rail, or bar, or plate. Passing through the forge 
space with its steam-hammers, working on pyra- 
midal anvils cast in position and inverted, let us 
follow an ingot that has just been extracted from 
a reheating furnace. It is run on a trolly to a 
powerful rolling-mill with three rows of rollers 
whose action is never reversed. By the centre 
and lower roller it is gripped and taken through 
on to a platform on the other side worked by 
hydraulic. The instant the end is past the rollers 
the platform rises, and the flattened ingot is 
gripped by the upper edge of the centre roller, 
and passed through to the other side where 
a corresponding platform is ready for it. 
Instantly the platform drops, so as to pre- 
sent the now much lengthened and flattened 
mass to the lower roller; and so, in and 
out, and falling and rising, the ingot is run 
through again and again, every time passing 
through a different grip, and every time 
getting thinner and longer, until at last it 
emerges on to the travelling guides, and 
runs out into the open air asa “tin bar,” 
ready for South Wales, and eventual con- 
version into kettles and 
canisters. Since Henry 
Cort invented it, in 
1783, a year before he 
invented the puddling 
furnace, the rolling- 
mill has not altered 
much. Set up and 
working, it does not 
compare favourably 
with the steam-ham- 
mer; but when it is 
in pieces and under 
repair, the massiveness 
of its parts makes it 
look the more power- 
ful tool of the two. In 
a shed, across another 
group of railway lines, 
we visit a store of these 
mighty rollers. Here 
they are in dozens, big 
as the guns at the 
Portsmouth gun wharf, 
laid up in heaps, some 
of them on the lathes 
being trued and patterned, the shavings peeling 
off the tough skin almost imperceptibly, so slowly 
does the elephantine mass revolve. The shape 
of the grooves gives the shape of the rail to be 
rolled, and on one of the lathes a new set of 
grooves is being cut fora new pattern. Wonderful 
are the whims of people, even of such seemingly 
matter-of-fact people as railway engineers! Of 
every form of rail rolled a brass section is kept as 
a pattern, the grooves in the rollers having to be 
made for this template, or section, to fit. There 
are over three hundred of such sections here, 
differing either in top, or bottom, or waist—no 
two alike. In the same range as the roller shop 
is the laboratory, and further on is the testing- 
office, where a sample of every cast is tested for 
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strength and tenacity, on one of Kirkaldy’s dy- 
namometers. Here the steel bars are stretched 
till they break, the force required to break each 
bar being recorded in the books. To those who 
have not seen such an experiment performed 
before, there is a certain difficulty in realising that 
it is only the pull that is making the difference as 
the piece of steel lengthens and thins in the 
middle, and snaps with a loud report. The 
strength of the machine is shown by the bars lying 
about that it has twisted into corkscrews, the 
wheel tires it has made into true lovers’ knots, and 
the chains it has so pulled out that the links, as 
they have lengthened, have been so drawn toge- 
ther as to form a solid rod. 

Having gained some idea of the strength of the 
material with which we are dealing, let us cross to 
the steel-sheds again and follow a Bessemer ingot 
just handed over to the mercies of another mill. 
Vith much noise and flying of sparks as it passes 
the rollers, and clanging and rattling as it slides 
up and down the inclined planes, it begins as a 





bright-red block, and ends as a dull-red ribbon, 
losing in brightness and gaining in length with 
every squeeze of the mill. At last it rushes up 
the inner side of the incline, and back again 
through the end roller, where it receives its final 
shape, including its name, address, and reference. 
Thence it passes on to a guideway in the floor, 
which runs it off on to a measuring-stage, where 
it is instantly cut to proper length by a coarse- 
toothed circular saw. It does not take long to 
make a railway-rail. In twelve hours there can 
be turned out in this way enough rail to laya 
double track two miles long! 

We need not linger by the other mills, we can 
leave the making of bars and plates as conceivable. 
Let us end with the railway-rail, which, when it is 
cut, is slipped away sideways to join its elder 
brethren, and with them so rarefy the air with its 
heat that the men and engines seem all on the quake 
at the work accumulating before them.! 

W. J. GORDON. 
. 


—— SR" 


AN INSTANCE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 


\W* have received the following from an 
eminent and well-known London physi- 
cian. The facts may not seem themselves 
important or unusual, but it is not usual to have 
such phenomena described and commented on 
with the clearness and care of this statement. 


A few days ago I was the subject of a spec- 
tral illusion, the details of which may interest 
your readers. The occurrence took place in 
the daytime, when sitting in my library, and I 
must therefore briefly describe the room. It is 
about twenty-two feet square, and the two win- 
dows look to the north. When sitting in my 
arm-chair, in which I generally read, my back is 
to one window, and the fireplace is on my right 
hand. Against the opposite wall there is a small 
bookcase, the top of which is about on a level 
with my eye when seated on the chair. The side 
of the room to my left is occupied by large book- 
cases, placed against a wainscot partition that 
separates the room from the passage leading to 
the front door of the house. Raps and rings at 
the front door and noises in the passage are there- 
fore heard distinctly, much more so than is desir- 
able. 

Between eleven and twelve a.m. I was reading 
in my accustomed seat, when, albeit, not ‘‘as a 
thing of custom” at that hour, ‘an exposition of 
sleep came upon me,” as Bottom says, to which I 
ignominiously gave way. It was no mere drowsy 
disposition, for I was immediately “ fast locked 
up in sleep,” and unconscious. How long this 
may have lasted I cannot say with certainty, but it 
was assuredly a very brief period, when the post- 
man’s well-known decisive and _ characteristic 


double knock at the street door awoke me with a 





sudden start and the feeling of annoyance so 
commonly experienced when one is suddenly 
baulked of Nature’s sweet restorer on her first 
advent. 

On opening my eyes I saw standing before me, 
on the hearthrug, the figure of a man looking at 
me. He appeared to be about thirty or thirty-two 
years of age, of slight form, and of Jewish aspect. 
He was clad in a dark-brown frock-coat, loosely 
fitting, and of a foreign cut. He wore a black 
chimney-pot hat of pyramidal form—something 
like the Welsh hat. His complexion was dark, 
the features long, and the nose aquiline. The 
eyebrows were not thick, but well arched and 
black, corresponding with his moustache and thin 
beard. 

I continued looking at him full in the face, and 
saying to myself, mentally, ‘‘ He is a Jew!” and, 
after doubting somewhat, concluded that he really 
was a Jew, though not of the most typical cha- 
racter. I then said to myself, ‘‘ Who are you, and 
what are you come here for?” Coincident with 
these mental questionings, an amused smile passed 
over the lips of the spectre, and the form became 
hazy, so that I saw instinctively the bookcase 
through and behind the figure. In another 
moment my visitor had vanished, and I found 
myself looking at the familiar row of books on 
the top shelf of the case. 

Now I will not discuss any theories of spectral 
illusions, nor attempt any explanation of this 
particular instance, for I have none to give. I 
will, however, supplement the simple statement 
of facts by a few observations that may help any 





1 The illustrations In this article are drawn from photographs taken 
by Mr. C. P. Richards, of Barrow-in-Furness. 
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one who may desire to reason or theorise on the 
subject. 

In the first place, let me say that I was not in 
the least degree perturbed by the vision. I did 
not awake with any of those signs of mental or 
physical disturbance with which one awakes out 
of a dream or nightmare of an unpleasant kind. 
Beyond the sudden start produced by the post- 
man’s rap I was not conscious of any emotion. 
I was neither frightened, nor astonished, nor 
annoyed, but simply interested, and puzzled to 
know who my visitor was and how he came there. 
His appearance was an isolated circumstance, 
unconnected with any precedent imaginations, or 
fragment of any dream. Immediately on the dis- 
appearance of the spectre my mind was clear. I 
had no headache, or abnormal sensation of any 
kind. I immediately recognised that I had been 
the subject of a spectral illusion, which, for a few 
moments, I reasoned about with myself, but, 
finding my book on my knee, I deferred any 
further coysideration of the matter, and pro- 
ceeded with my reading, without finding the least 
indication of any derangement of my organ of 
sight. Nor was the subject on which I was read- 
ing at all likely to lead me into the regions of 
imagination or fairyland: it was the Duke of 
Argyle’s article on Herbert Spencer, in the cur- 
rent number of the “‘ Nineteenth Century.” 

In the next place, I was not in any way out of 
my usual health, that I am aware of; no stomach 
derangement, headache, or irritability of nervous 
system. I may not, perhaps, have had my full 
amount of slecp the previous night, but my mind 
had not been occupied with any special subject of 





either interest or anxiety, nor had my attention 
been specially directed to Jews, their dealings or 
history. And certainly I never remember to have 
seen any person resembling this unbidden spectre. 

It is true that dreams are not always distinctly 
remembered on awaking; but if the appearance of 
my visitor formed part of any dream, inasmuch as 
my memory is quite clear regarding the figure 
presented to my mind, had it formed part or been 
the end of any dream, it seems probable that I 
should have connected it, in some way or other, 
with what had gone before. But such was not 
the case. The vision still stands isolated from 
any previous event or circumstance, either during 
sleep or awake. Nor has anything since occurred 
that can throw light on the subject. 

I did not look at my watch before going off to 
sleep, and cannot therefore do more than guess 
the time occupied by the whole affair. I do not 
myself think it was ten minutes, if so much. 

If any one is disposed to describe the whole 
story as a dream, I can only say that I do not 
think so. I was awoke by the rap at the door, and, 
conscious that it was the knock of the postman, I 
opened my eyes, and it was on doing so that I saw 
the figure before me. It was not at all events a 
“vision of the night.” The whole subject of 
dreams and mental visions is still involved in mys- 
tery, and is among the “many things in heaven 
and earth” that are neither explicable nor 
‘dreamt of in our philosophy.” But inasmuch as 
every well-authenticated fact may help towards 
solving a mystery, I have thought it worth while 
thus to record my experience. 

J. R. B. 


. ek Se 


Ballade of the Song of the Sprens, 


Wuat did the Syrens sing? 
What song beside the sea— 
Which such a spell could fling 
That none who heard might flee? 
Think of the harmony 
Of gentle winds, that blow 
Through -sighing pinewood tree— 
“Twas sweeter far, I trow. 


The chant of thrush in spring— 
The placid hum of bee 
Amid the gorse and ling— 
The glowing ecstasy 
Of skylark soaring free— 
The babbling streamlets flow— 
The children’s laughing glee— 
*Twas sweeter far, I trow. 





Think of the murmuring 
Of waves upon the lee,— 
The rhymes that poets string 
In sunny Italy,— 
The tinkling melody 
Of mandoline below 
A& moonlit balcony, 
"Twas sweeter far, I trow. 


ENVOY. 


What syren-song may be, 
Princess, no man may know, 

But when you sang to me, 
'Twas sweeter far, I trow. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


WHAT IS WRONG IN THE KITCHEN? 


HEN, on a fine afternoon, I started to have 

a talk with my friend Mrs. Underwood, of 

Westering Farm, I thought I would take 

the opportunity of calling in at one or two cot- 
tages on the road between my house and hers. 

The first was the smithy, where the Murrays 
live. The family consists of father, mother, and 
ten or eleven children; two or three dogs, with 
their pups, several cats, the inmates of the pig- 
stye and poultry-yard, an old horse, and a goat. 
Mrs. Murray's first virtue is hospitality; cleanliness 
and order come last on her list. Among her own 
brood there are generally one or two extra chil- 
dren, either orphans awaiting the decision of 
relatives, or deprived for the nonce of parental 
care from some temporary cause. “It’s but an 
extra spoonful of porridge, or brose,” says she, 
“‘an’ who wad grudge that to awean.” “Sit ye 
doon a while,” she invites any passing stranger 
who stops to make some inquiry. “Sit ye doon, 
dinna be bashful; ye’ll no put oot the fire, though 
ye warm yourself at it.” She is a woman who 
makes large allowances for infirmities and weak- 
nesses of every kind, and has endless patience. 
One is obliged to sigh, “Oh, if she was only 
clean and neat!” 

Two or three of the elder boys are already 
employed in neighbouring farms or shops. They 
come home on Saturday evening, each carrying a 
bundle of dirty clothes for his mother to wash. 
The eldest daughter had lately gone to service, 
and I thought I would like to hear how she was 
getting on. 


I was received with acclamation. But when I 








asked, ‘“‘ How is Janet? I hope she is happy, and 
proves satisfactory?” the good wife’s countenance: 
fell. 

‘*Well, mem, poor lassie! she’s well enough, 
and she’s in a place; but it’s not the place she 
was in at first, an’ her father and me are not sure 
about it; but what was to be done? The lassie 
just wouldn’t stay; and there’s over many mouths 
here for us to take her home, and so we had to 
give her her way.” 

Janet had been hired by two elderly maidem 
ladies, living on a small income in a pretty cottage 
in a neighbouring town. They had seen better days, 
and still cultivated a’ the small refinements that 
remained possible tothem. When the engagement 
was made it was felt that in their house Janet 
would see “how things ought to be,” and get 
trained in keeping them so. I had thought it was 
a splendid chance for the smiling, willing, un- 
kempt lassie. I remembered now that Mrs. 
Underwood had seemed to look rather doubtfully 
on the arrangement. She had not said a word 
against it, but she had also kept silence from 
approval. I had thought at the time that possibly 
her opinion of janet’s abilities was low, and that 
she took a pessimist view of possible improve- 
ment ! 

“Then, did Janet leave Miss Kemp of her 
own will?” I asked, grieved. “I am sure she 


would find both the ladies kind and good. Of 


course they would be particular, but Janet should 
not have minded being found fault with for her 
own good.” 

“T don’t think it was the being fourd fault 
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with,” said the mother, meditatively; ‘‘ and Miss 
Kemp came here and talked to me about it, and 
said she was sure Janet could soon give her satis- 
faction—she seemed so quick an’ clever. Miss 
Kemp was reai sorry to let her go. I think it was 
the quietness did it. An’ the sitting down by 
herself took all relish from her meals. There 
wasn’t even a dog or a cat to throw a bite to. 
The ladies would not have beasts about because 
of the litter they make and the destruction of 
furniture. I know it’s true—them that keeps dogs 
must expect fleas, and cats are always scratchin’ 
and clawin’—but they’re kind o’ companionable, 
for all that. The place was so still and clear 
like. Nothing ever came about. The trades- 
people came early o’ the mornin’, an’ Miss Kemp 
allowed no talking at the gate. Janie tried to 
make errands to the shops, but Miss Kemp 
wouldn’t have it. An’ she told Janie she mustn’t 
sing about the house. An’ she gave out Janie’s 
food—what she might eat at each meal—and she 
didn’t spare, Janie says, but the sight o’ the por- 
tion for one made the lass feel awful lonesome, 
and put her clean off her meat. The mistress 
would not let Janie set her foot over the door 
after dark, not even to take a letter to the post. 
She’d put on her bonnet and go herself sooner 
than send the girl—my poor Janie, as would think 
nothing o’ runnin’ from here to Westering after 
supper i’ the dead o’ winter!” 

** But you would like to feel that Janie was care- 
fully looked after and not let run wild, I am sure, 
Mrs. Murray,” I mildly remo: ated. 

“’Deed did I, mem. I said to her that she 
ought to be just proud to be kept in a young lady, 
an’ I told her (though it went to my heart to shut 
the door in anybody’s face, least of all my own 
poor Janie) that she must just bide where she was 
an’ make the best o’’t, an’ be thankful, and no’ 
set a bad example to her brothers and sisters, 
by coming back on her puir father’s hands. An’ 
she sat an’ cried, an’ looked just like a thing wi’ 
its heart taken out, and ‘ Mither,’ she said, ‘I'll 
no come back to trouble ye;’ an’ she ga’ed awa’, 
an’ the next we heard was Miss Kemp coming 
here, an’ saying Janie had ran off and taken 
service at the inn.” 

“At the inn!” I cried. “Oh, Mrs. Murray, 
what a pity!” 

“Aye,” she said, in her meditative way, “ we 
dinna like it. We'd ha’ made her go back to Miss 
Kemp's, but Miss Kemp wouldna have that. 
She'd take Janie if she came of her own accord, 
she said, but she’d have na unwilling lassies. An’ 
Janie would na go. She was real happy where 
she was, said she—the work was rougher, but she 
didna mind that.” 

“Well, I’m very sorry, Mrs. Murray,” I ob- 
served. “Janie will find it very hard to get into 
good family service after being employed at an 
inn.” 

“ Aye, I’m thinkin’ sae,” returned Mrs. Murray, 
with her philosophic calm. ‘The inn canna be 
like Miss Kemp’s, though I’m no sayin’ onything 
against it. The Martins, who keep it, are respect- 
able folk. The magistrates and lairds are a’ good 
families, and yet they think there must be inns, or 








they wouldna license them. And, while there are 
inns, they must have servants; and why not my 
lass as weel’s anither, if it suits her? That’s the 
way to look at it, said I to Murray, who was 
neither to hold nor to bind at first, though he 
quietened down after, as men-folks always do.” 

I own I was somewhat disconcerted by Mrs. 
Murray’s remorseless logic. All I could say was, 
“‘T fear Janet has been attracted by mere love of 
change and freedom.” 

“* Ay, aye,” assented her mother. ‘‘ And there 
are bairns i’ the inn family, and they come back 
and fore to the school ; and they’re aye rinnin’ in 
wi’ a word from Janie, and I allow it’s nice to get 
it. An’ she sees the neebors that.put up their cattle 
there on market days. An’ the inn-wife says Janie 
is a rare one with the beasties, puir creeturs. 
Maybe it’s a pity she did not go into a rough 
place o’ that sort at first, and spare Miss Kemp a’ 
the trouble she’s given her, and a’ the disappoint- 
ment of the ladies o’ the Bible-class, who got her 
the place.” 

As I could find little more to say about Janie, I 
made inquiries after the rest of the family, and 
then took my departure. And as I walked up the 
hill I remembered my husband’s remarks as to the 
supreme importance of character and disposition 
in the functions of domestic life. Do we give 
these enough consideration at the outset? We 
take count of a girl’s physical strength and capa- 
cities, and would shrink from placing her where 
these would find undue strain; but we are ready 
to ride rough-shod over her previous habits and 
natural inclinations. In our desire to keep these 
out of dangerous places we are apt not to be con- 
tent with simply training them upward, but seek 
rather to reverse them altogether. It is true that 
for absolutely bad habits there is no other course. 
The liar must be made truthful, the drunkard 
sober, and the thief honest, and no victory what- 
ever is attained until these have become the oppo- 
sites of their former selves—new men in Christ 
Jesus. But cleanliness and neatness and “ proper 
behaviour” are all uncertain quantities. The 
trimmest British parlour would have a happy-go- 
lucky look in comparison with a kitchen in the 
Dutch village of Broek. The politest of villagers 
would lose his way among the etiquette of a royal 
court. In this world of struggle and makeshift, 
was there nothing for poor Janie Murray between 
the bare table and broken stools of her father’s 
house, and the dainty china and spotless chair- 
backs of Miss Kemp’s villa? Surely, on this over- 
crowded earth, it ought to be as easy to find a safe 
opportunity for rough physical strength, good- 
nature, and the love of living creatures, as for a 
neat personal appearance and gifts in the way of 
cooking and fine needlework ! 

Also, Mrs. Murray’s reasoning as to the inn 
set me thinking. No thoughtful person likes to 
think of a girl as “the maid of an inn.” Many 
good girls fill the place, but outsiders feel that it 
is fraught with danger. And yet, why should it 
be so? Is there not truth in what Ruskin says in 
one of his books—that the inn at one end of a 
village should be as much a divine institution as 
the church at the other ? Why should we feel that 
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those to whom we leave the Christian duty of 
‘‘entertaining the stranger” are often people 
whom we should not like to trust with the control 
and training of a young girl? ‘‘ Oh,” says some- 
body, ‘‘ don’t call the entertainment of strangers a 
Christian duty when people lay themselves out to 
be paid for it!” So is my husband paid in the 
exercise of his art of healing. There need be no 
more mercenariness in the one arrangement than 
in the others. In reality, people are not paid for 
their work, but zz it. You don’t pay your canary 
to sing, you feed it that it may sing. No, an inn 
has not fallen from its high possibilities of hospi- 
tality because these require to be self-supporting. 
Its degradation is involved when it ceases to 
“entertain” and condescends to “entrap.” Its 
chief trade is too often no longer in food and 
shelter, but in drugs. It may become not a tem- 
porary home, but an unwearied destroyer of homes. 
How can we bear to think of girls working where 
men drink? And so many lives are going down 
into darkness while the divines and the doctors 
and the statesmen are settling the precise shade of 
right or wrong, use or abuse, lawful liberty and 
unlawful licence, in this matter of alcohol ! 

Poor Janie Murray ! 

As I went up the hill I came in sight of the 
other cottage at which I wished to call. Its mis- 
tress, Mrs. McGowan, is the exact opposite of 
Mrs. Murray. Each of the two women always 
speaks of the other as “Poor body!” Mrs. 
McGowan is a widow with two daughters; she is 
very poor, but very neat and industrious, and in- 
clined to hold aloof from her neighbours. Her 
eldest daughter Marget has been in service for 
some time. And I have heard that there has been 
some discussion as to the placing out of the 
younger, Katie. 

But I found the McGowan’s cottage all shut up. 
The curtains were drawn across the little window, 
and the door was locked. The white-breasted 
pussy seated on the step gave explanations in her 
own language which seemed highly satisfactory 
to herself. I had never discovered Mrs. McGowan 
away from home before. But I knew I should 
hear all about it at Westering, for she is, in a way, 
Mrs. Underwood’s outdoor help. She entirely 
approves of Mrs. McGowan’s neat painstaking 
habits. Most of her other cottage neighbours say, 
perhaps with a spice of malice, ‘‘ Mrs. Underwood 
is unco’ particular. She was a servant hersel’, 
d’ye see.” 

I was made kindly welcome at Westering. The 
day was so cold that after a few minutes’ sojourn 
in the fireless ‘‘ best room” we adjourned to the 
kitchen, for which I was truly thankful. I am 
not going to saya word against Mrs. Underwood’s 
best room. Everything there is as solid and good 
as ‘the shops” can supply, and as for the taste 
displayed, it is simply what seemed everybody’s 
taste a very few years ago, and in fact is no taste 
at all, merely fashion, not yet grown venerable, 
but in the trying elderly stage ! 

Now, the kitchen at Westering is absolutely 
perfect—a revelation of the perennial and poetic 
beauty lurking in spotless deal and scoured cop- 
per. It is pervaded by the genial warmth of a 








fire that is scarcely ever really extinguished, and 
yet is freshened by the breezes that constantly 
enter by its swinging door. It is haunted bya 
delicious smell of pot-herbs. Somehow the 
homeliest realities of life seem to lie nearest its 
sweetest idealities. For if I expected an angel 
from heaven I think I would rather receive my 
celestial guest in the kitchen at Westering than 
in any drawing-room I have ever seen. I fancy 
he would seem least out of place there ! 

The mistress is a comely middle-aged woman, 
with a slightly anxious expression of countenance, 
as of a conscientious person whose life lies among 
multifarious and recurring duties. She explained 
that her kitchen was tenantless to-day, as she had 
let her servant take a holiday to go to town with 
Mrs. McGowan, “‘ who was putting Katie to the 
dressmaking.” 

“What!” I said, “ has that delicate girl chosen 
a close sedentary life, when she, of all people, 
should have sought to earn her bread in some 
wholesome active way?” 

Mrs. Underwood shook her head wisely. 

“What Katie heard from her sister Marget 
frightened her off domestic service,” she ex- 
plained. 

** But Marget keeps her place,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and she will keep it, 
for her mother’s sake, as long as it will keep her. 
And the people are kind, and she has grown to 
like them. But the life is hard on her. They are 
terrible gay folk—quite in what is thought a right 
and proper way—but some of them are out at 
parties or meetings of some kind every day, and 
they have an at-home afternoon every week, and 
one reception evening, and late dinners always ; 
and one or two breakfasts generally to be taken to 
the chambers, and a bath in every bedroom, and 
hot water carried up every morning. There is 
something going on from dawn till midnight, and 
no day is like another, so that nothing can be 
regular and prepared for.” 

I thought of Janie Murray, who had pined in 
the conventual calm of Miss Kemp’s house. What 
a pity she had not been recommended to this 
lively situation! But, before I could say this, 
Mrs. Underwood resumed— 

“The people work Marget hard, but they make 
a good deal of her, because they like her nice 
looks and gentle manners with their visitors. They 
don’t find these easy to get, as they keep but two 
servants, and don’t give high salaries. That's 
the worst of places nowadays. Families carry on 
the ways of castles with men-servants while they 
live in ten-roomed houses, with only a cook and a 
girl; and Marget’s fellow-servant isn’t a nice per- 
son. They keep her because she does fancy cookery 
better than they could expect for her wage. | 
believe Marget will break down soon, and I don’t 
wonder that Katie took ascunner against service.” 

“Yet Janie Murray has left her place because it 
was so quiet and monotonous,” I observed. 

Mrs. Underwood smiled. ‘I knew /haf wouldn't 
work,” she said, emphatically; “ but it wasn’t for 
me to speak when the class ladies all thought it 
was such a good arrangement. Janie should have 
gone to some respectable shopkeeper’s wife, who'd 
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have put up with her roughnesses for the sake of her 
willingness. Janie has in her the makings of a 
good servant, not of the fine style, but o’ the sort 
that the registry people tell you can hardly be had 
now for love or money—a good ‘general.’ And 
that’s the sort that so often, through mismanage- 
ment at the beginning, get snapped up by hotels 
and such places, and there’s the end o’ them.” 
And Mrs. Underwood heaved a sigh, which meant 
volumes. 

“‘Now, Mrs. Underwood,” I said, ‘‘ you know 
service from inside. Can you give me any reason 
why it has got into its present muddle, and why 
girls seem to prefer any other kind of work, no 
matter how unpleasant or ill-paid ?” 

“It’s the want of freedom, ma’am,” she an- 
swered, quite quickly. ‘‘ Every human soul wants 
to live itself out a bit. Now, at factories, after 
hours, they can do as they like.” 

** But surely, any mistress, after she finds her- 
self able to trust a servant, will give her as much 
freedom as a sensible girl should ask!” I said. 
“She ought not to find it a bondage to spend 
most of her evenings in a nice clean kitchen, with 
her needlework or a book, and no interruption 
beyond a chance ring of the door-bell.” 

“Yet it may be lonesome for a young girl, if 
there’s only one kept,” said Mrs. Underwood. 
“* My first place was at a tradesman’s, hardly better 
off than my own father, and the children got their 
lessons in the kitchen, and if the master was out 
the mistress would often come down and sit awhile 
herself. She read the same books as my mother 
did; it was like a friend’s face to look at her old 
copy of the ‘ Scot’s Worthies,’ exactly like what my 
people had at home. 

“And then, again,” resumed Mrs. Underwood, 
“‘how can servant-girls be expected to be more 
sensible than the young ladies of the house; and 
if those never seem able to rest content in the 
parlour, with their books and work, and all their 
own folk to the fore, isn’t that enough to un- 
settle the girl in the kitchen? And it’s the same 
with dressing: if ladies don’t want servants to be 
showy and extravagant, they must be plain and 
thrifty themselves. It’s natural for the servants 
to copy them because they look up to them.” 

“But some of the plainest-dressed friends I 
—_ complain of their over-dressed maids,” I 
said. 

“Ah, I dare say,” answered my companion, 
“servants don’t always pair with their own mis- 
tresses, and good mistresses often get bad ser- 
vants, and sometimes a bad mistress will get a 
good servant. Bad mistresses spoil good servants 
at the beginning, and bad servants spoil good 
mistresses in the end. 

“And mistresses don’t look quite rightly at 
their servants’ dress,” she went on, after a pause, 
“sometimes, even when it’s neat and respectable 
enough, they think it’s too extravagant, ‘good 
enough for themselves,’ they say. I’m sure I’d 
be sorry to see any girl waste her money, but it’s 
not always the dear‘ things that come dearest in 
the end. And they’ve got another excuse, too. 
I found that out from a fellow-servant, and I own 

there’s some sense in it.” 











“What is it?” I inquired, interested. 

“Well, I'll tell you. This fellow-servant of 
mine was a good sort of a girl, hardworking and 
steady, but she thought much of her clothes, and 
dressed a great deal better than I did, though I 
had more wages, and my father’s house to visit, 
which she hadn’t, for, poor lassie, she belonged 
to nobody, and I, thinking my mistress might not 
like it, took it on myself to speak to her about it 
in a friendly way. And says she in answer, ‘It’s 
all very well for you—and for the mistress too— 
to dress as plain as you please. You've got other 
things to have a pride in, and to keep up your 
spirit by. You've got your father’s nice little 
place, and the mistress has her pretty house and 
her son at college. If I don’t have a good gown, 
what else have I got to show for all my work, and 
to keep up my credit by?’ Yes, ma’am,I saw 
there was something in it; if we’re to drive out the 
pride o’ dress, it must be by putting in a pride in 
something better. 

** And then, ma’am, you can’t expect a servant 
to take pleasure in work that she sees her mistress 
won't put a handto. She naturally thinks she, 
too, will get away from it if she can. Her mistress 
won’t ever make a bed or dust a room, buf she’s 
always pottering with gowns and bonmefs, and 
crewel work, so the silly girl begins to think dress- 
making or millinery must be a gentecler way of 
earning bread than service. I’m no advocate for 
mistresses doing their servants’ work. It is not 
their business, or they need not keep the servant, 
but they should be ready for it in a helpful way, 
and no servant should feel that her mistress can’t 
get on without her. That makes her magnify 
herself and despise her office, which is taking 
things by the wrong end! And, as I said before, 
it may not be the girl’s own mistress who mis- 
leads her, but the ruck of the mistresses that she 
sees round her. 

“I don’t think mistresses should interfere too 
much with the personal ways of their servants. 
They should rather strive, at the outset, to get 
women whose ways suit them. And then the 
women whose ways are not good—who were too 
smart, or too slovenly, or too gad-about—would 
find that all the best places go past them. 

“I have often wondered whether it might not 
be a good plan to have apprentice-places, where 
the girls served a while for nought but board and 
lodging, only. It makes people respect their call- 
ing when they’ve put a bit of their own selves 
into it. And then the girl would have to give it a 
fair chance, instead of giving an old servant three 
or four months’ trouble in training her, and then, 
in the first angry mood, running off and going 
into a factory. 

“And if ladies interfere too much, and expect 
too much, they are just as often too easy in the 
wrong place. A servant should be kept up to her 
work if she’s to take any pleasure in it, and she 
should be kept up’to her engagements too, and 
made to feel that she is responsible for a part in 
the household life. If servants are to be always 
changing their places they can’t expect to be 
looked after in sickness or provided for in old age ; 
but every year a mistress and maid stay together 
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their duties to each other increase—to each other, 
mind, ma’am! For if I’ve known mistresses who 
did not do their part, so I’ve known servants who 
have been in families for years, and got trusted— 
aye, perhaps more than they deserved—who would 
think nothing of keeping their approaching mar- 
riage secret till it would suit them to blurt it out 
and go off, perhaps just when the family wanted 
to move, or when somebody was dangerously ill. 
Ladies should make all the stand they can against 
such sort of selfishness, and servants would honour 
their place a deal more if they knew they could 
not desert their duties without loss to themselves, 
any more than a sailor on board ship or a soldier 
at his post. 

** But that’s the secret of all the trouble, ma’am. 
Mistresses and servants have got too far apart to 
know how to deal fairly by each other. It’s not 
for me to say whether the mistresses have gone too 
high or the servants sunk too low. If mistresses 
are to rise in their habits and their minds, and yet 
be well served, they must take their servants up 
behind them. I know there are a many societies 
and guilds by which ladies look after young ser- 
vants, and teach in classes, and so on. And some- 
times—though perhaps I oughtn’t to say so—they 
are not overwise. I’ve heard of one mistress who 
sent a discontented girl to take counsel with her 
‘lady,’ and on her return asked, ‘ Well, she did 
not advise you to leave your place, did she?’ 
‘No, ma’am,’ said the girl; ‘she said I must 
accept you as my cross.’” 

We enjoyed our laugh over this, and then Mrs. 
Underwood went on: 

** But I’ve often wondered whether there might 
not be just one more guild wherein ladies should 
pledge themselves to God and to their own 
conscience to be strictly careful in hiring their own 
servants, strictly kind and honourable to them 
during their service, and strictly just when they 
part. That a girl is a domestic servant ought to 
be a guarantee of her good conduct for all her 
past life. Ladies have no right to think of reform- 








ing a fallen woman or giving her another chance 
by putting her into their kitchen, beside some 
working man’s innocent daughter. It’s not true 
mercy which is shown at other people’s expense.” 

“ But ladies do not always know all of a servant’s 
past history,” I urged. 

“‘That’s true,” said Mrs. Underwood. “I’ve 
heard of some foreign country where servants are 
not allowed to be hired till they are registered by 
Government, when they receive a paged book, 
wherein they are described, and where each 
employer records their character and his reason 
for parting from them. If a page is torn out, 
that can be easily detected. I’m certain sure the 
way to make service desirable is to put up barriers 
round it, to keep it respectable and responsible, 
and not to call servants ‘slaveys,’ and take it as a 
matter of course when they behave badly or are un- 
reasonable. A girl ought to be as proud of her cap, 
ma’am,as a soldier of his colours. [remember hear- 
ing of afine old French nurse who never went out 
without a big market-basket over her arm. She 
took it, whether she wanted it or not, as ladies 
take their parasols. ‘That shows what I am,’ 
she said, ‘ a respectable servant in a good family.’” 


When I went home and told Alick all Mrs. 
Underwood's arguments he remarked, 

“The general tendency of her observations 
shows that if a few women of the superior class 
entered domestic service, they would not only 
solve the supreme difficulty of their own class, but 
would give an immense impetus to the best girls 
of the working classes to follow their example.” 

‘And how different houses would be,” I said, 
“if they were planned, guided, and kept by masters, 
mistresses, and maids who understood and studied 
real use and beauty, instead of conventionality and 
fashion.” 

““Come,” cried Alick “let us two have a debate 
as to how a House Beautiful is to be arranged 
and ruled on incomes of about three hundred a 
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THE WILD CAT IN 


T is sometimes stated that wild cats are becom- 
ing extinct. They are probably fewer in 
number now than they were a century ago. 

In some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, how- 
ever, they are plentiful enough—perhaps, from a 
sportsman’s standpoint, too plentiful. The wild 
cat is not usually regarded with favour. He is 
not popularly believed to be of the stuff of which 
pets are made. However, he is so little known 
that but few persons can speak with authority, 
either good or evil, of him. That he is an enemy 
to ground game is well known, and it is equally 
well understood that when angry he is an ugly 
customer to come into close quarters with. And 
this is about all that is known concerning him. 

The term wild, as applied to any animal, has 
unpleasant associations. It excites antipathy or 
fear, and is suggestive of rapacity, bloodthirstiness, 
and even death. There is no need, by way of 
illustration, to name the wild cat in the same 
breath with his feline relation, the tiger, though 
he has much in common with that animal; an 
irritable domestic cat in its most angry moods will 
answer the purpose better. In appearance and 
genera! contour there are not many points of dis- 
similarity between the wild cat and the domestic 
one. The colour of the wild cat, too, a pretty 
streaked or mottled grey, is almost identical with 
that of many domestic cats. The wild cat is, for 
the most part, larger and more strongly formed 
than the domestic animal, and his tail is nearly of 
uniform thickness, whilst that of the other tapers 
a little to the point. But this distinction arises 
not so much from the anatomical structure of the 
two animals as the food on which they-subsist. 

This is made clear from the fact that in the 
Highlands, where hares, rabbits, and grouse are 
so plentiful, domestic cats sometimes leave their 
homes for the hills, and become freebooters on 
their own account. Under such circumstances, 
the domestic cat, living in rabbit-warrens or in 
the rocky mountains, not only grows as ferocious 
as the wild cat, but develops its bodily character- 
istics. 

Two or three examples of this came under my 
observation in Sutherlandshire. A white cat be- 
longing to one of the Strathy tenantry took up his 
abode in a rabbit-warren close by, and bade a final 
farewell to human society. He was seen at inter- 
vals for a period of five or six years. Many efforts 
were made to shoot and trap him, but without 
success. A gentleman told me he had fired at 
this animal in the mouth of a rabbit-hole, and 
declared it must have been killed, because he hit 
him on the head. Two or three years later, this 
gentleman maintained he saw the same cat alive 
in the rabbit-warren; yet he could not compre- 
hend how that could be, as he was positive his 
shot took effect about the head of the animal. 
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The natural conclusion was, that the sportsman 
had either missed the cat, or was in error in main- 
taining it was the same animal. Some days 
subsequently, however, Grimalkin was found en- 
trapped. He was quite as large as a wild cat, 
and, judging from the way he disabled one of the 
dogs which went first up to him, possessed even 
more strength. He presented a most forbidding 
aspect. No wild cat could be more ferocious. 
His tail had grown thick and rounded; the head, 
too, had developed apace; and his general ap- 
pearance, except the colour, was that of a wild 
cat. On examining him more closely, we disco- 
vered that his ears were riddled with shot, so that 
my friend had hit him after all. 

A domestic cat belonging to a parish clergy- 
man in Sutherland also left home in a similar 
way, and, after subsisting on flesh food in the hills 
for some years, was killed by a dog. This cat, 
which was of a grey colour, seemed to have 
changed into an exact pattern of the wild animal. 
I had also the good fortune to see another do- 
mestic cat which quitted its home for the moun- 
tains, and developed the habits and likeness of its 
wild namesake. 

There is not much room to doubt that the two 
cats—the wild cat and the common one—are of 
the same species. The war-cry of the domestic 
cat is the same as that of the wild one. The two 
animals breed together. I saw an example of this. 
A shepherd in the north of Scotland, whose house 
was situated in the hills a distance of four miles 
from any human habitation, owned a female cat, 
and, in the course of time, she had kittens. The 
idea of a wild cat being the sire was dismissed 
with something like ridicule at the time, though 
wild cats were known to have their habitat in the 
district. One of the kittens, however, a fine 
fellow of the colour of a wild cat, was kept by one 
of the shepherd’s boys, and reared with great 
care. He soon convinced the most sceptical that 
the hint thrown out as to his paternity was the 
correct one—he was the image of a wild cat. He 
was very affectionate, but would follow no one 
except his master. After the cat was two years 
old, the boy to whom he belonged went south to 
Edinburgh, where he stayed for about a year. It 
was observed that, after the boy’s departure, the 
cat was nowhere to be seen. The animal was 
absent for six weeks; and, on coming home, still 
finding his master was not before him, he went off 
again. His visits home became gradually less 
frequent. Latterly he was only occasionally seen. 
He was hunting for himself on the mountains, 
and evidently pleased with his new mode of living. 
But, strange to say, when the boy returned from 
Edinburgh, the cat also returned home, there 
being a touching scene at the meeting of the two 
friends after so long a separation ; and ever after- 
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wards, though he often went hunting, he preferred 
the society of his master to even the charms of 
mountain life. 

It would be impossible to tame a wild cat of 
full growth ; but, if taken in hand when a kitten, 
he will, under certain conditions, make a desirable 
household pet. 

The part which domestic cats play as musicians 
is not adapted to inspire regard forthem. Wild 


cats, after a certain age, live together in pairs,’ 


and, even where most plentiful, are seldom heard 
wauling. That they indulge in madrigals on the 
mountains, however, cannot be doubted; but, 
owing to their wild nature, they are guarded in 
their expressions to each other. 

Wild cats are seen all over the remote High- 
lands. They exhibit a preference for wild, rugged 
districts, such as are found in the counties of 
Argyll, Perth, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness. Their favoured dwellings are among 
the grandest pieces of natural scenery in these 
shires. ‘They are probably more numerous in 
Sutherland than anywhere else in Scotland. This 
county, so full of cairns, crags, and mountains, is 
peculiarly suited to the tastes of the wild cat. The 
animal may be met with in any part of Sutherland, 
but his special haunts are in the districts from 
Assynt to Cape Wrath, thence eastward to Ben 
Loyal, one of the most beautiful mountains in the 
British Islands, and southward to Ben Clebrig and 
Ben Armin. He is also seen farther east than 
Tongue on the Sutherland coast. I saw a fine 
specimen of the animal in a trap on Ben Roy, 
near Strathy, and whilst on a fox-hunting expedi- 
tion I shot a large wild cat in a cairn between 
Strathnaver and Bongie. Wild cats are also some- 
what numerous in Caithness, six or seven of these 
animals being killed, on an average, annually in 
the Berriedale district, which includes Morbhein, 
Scariben, and the Maiden Rap mountains. 

The wild cat, if sorely pressed, makes no scruple 
of attacking man, and is ready at any time, with or 
without provocation, to give battle in defence of 
his young family. Four instances in which he 
tried his prowess against mankind have occurred 
in Sutherland, to my knowledge, within the past 
few years. 

Whilst two boys were amusing themselves 
gathering berries on Ben Roy one of them was 
assailed by a wild cat, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. ‘The boys were a short distance apart, and 
the elder one was alarmed on hearing the distress- 
ful cries of the other, and, running to ascertain 
what was the matter, was horrified to see a wild 
cat fastened upon him. The cat, finding she was 


beset from behind, beat a hasty retreat, utter- , 
ing that surly cry which the domestic animal uses”. 
in its wildest explosions of ill-humour, and took ; 


refuge in her lair among the rocks, where the 
kittens were located. The boy was dangerously 
wounded about the face and hands, being covered 
with blood, and were it not for his companion he 
would not have survived to tell the tale. 
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Two men were likewise challenged by a wild 
cat on the minor range of mountains west of Ben 
Griam, and when in the act of springing upon 
them the animal was shot dead. In this case the 
cat was with her kittens, basking in the sunshine. 

A gamekeeper in the parish of Durness had also 
a somewhat similar experience. He surprised a 
wild cat with her litter of kittens on Fonnabhein, 
a lofty mountain facing the romantic bay of 
Baluakiel, and not far from the famous cave of 
Smoo, a description of which has been given by 
Sir Walter Scott, and which is inserted in Lock- 
hart’s Life of the great novelist. The cat and her 
kittens were nestled in the ledge of a rock on the 
mountain-side. They were fully exposed to view, 
exchanged glances with their visitor, and showed 
no signs of fear, no indication of leaving their 
quarters. The gamekeeper ascended the moun- 
tain to get at them, but the cat resented the intru- 
sion in a way that could not be mistaken, and he 
was compelled to retrace his steps. Having 
entered upon the defensive, the animal plainly 
intended to carry on hostilities to the bitter end. 
The gamekeeper had to choose between two 
alternatives—either to leave the cat in possession 
of her craggy fortress and a moral victory, or 
shoot her from the level ground beneath. He 
chose the latter. 

Another illustration of the boldness and ferocity 
of the wild cat was observed at the Kildonan gold 
diggings in 1868. Among the persons who went 
to Kildonan in quest of the precious metal was a 
young non-commissioned officer of the militia. 
He had just come to the gold-fields, and encamped 
on the rivulet of Suisgill, at a higher point up the 
hills than any of his fellow-diggers, erecting his 
tent under the lea of a projecting rock. His 
brothers, who were to have joined him, had not 
yet arrived. He was therefore alone, and, after 
his exertions during the day, congratulating him- 
self on the comfortable residence he had con- 
structed, tumbled into his hammock ‘for the night. 
He was soon asleep. Towards midnight his re- 
pose was interrupted by a noise in his tent as if 
some one had been conducting an inspection o* 
his cooking paraphernalia. He half raised him- 
self, with a sudden start, to look for the intruder, 
and then, to his amazement and horror, a wild cat 
sprang at him, lacerating his face and arms in a 
frightful manner. The gallant son of Mars was 
not a man to be trifled with, even by a wild cat. 
It was a rude awakening, and the incident, at such 
a time and place, was altogether not calculated to 
excite good-humour. The reception which the 
cat received was of such a character that a second 
spring was not ventured upon. But the animal 
escaped, having made a speedy exit through an 
opening in the canvas of the tent. 

For pluck and audacity wild cats stand un- 
rivalled among the beasts (both small and great) 
on the Scottish mountains, and, on the whole, it 
is not to be regretted they are so scarce. 

JAMES MUNRO. 

















A GREAT CHEMICAL TRIUMPH.—THE ISOLATON 
OF FLUORINE. 


NE of the greatest conquests of recent 
chemical science, which Faraday himself 
would gladly have accomplished, has been 

reserved for a well-known French scientist, who 
has at length succeeded in successfully isolating 
the notoriously most elusive and baffling of the 
chemical elements, the gas fluorine. The enor- 
mous energy of this element, the tremendous 
activity and vehemence with which it attacks 
everything within its reach, burning up hard 
crystalline silicon like tinder, setting fire to 
organic matter, and forming fluorides by incan- 
descence with many other elements, and the Pro- 
tean disguises it assumes, even when followed up 
with the most critical detective apparatus, have 
long made it the problem, if not the despair, of 
the experimental chemist. Sir Humphry Davy 
was made dangerously ill by being exposed to the 
fumes of hydrofluoric acid; M. Dumas, the emi- 
nent French chemist, was severely injured in 
examining the action of electrical induction sparks 
upon the gaseous fluoride of arsenic; and indeed 
the subsequent history of the subject is one of 
dangers and injuries to the lives and limbs of the 
experimentalists. Its successful isolation by M. 
Moissan was announced about a year ago, but the 
eagerly expected account of the methods adopted 
and the apparatus employed for its capture have 
only just been received. The question of the 
apparatus within which this dangerous element 
was to be held was of primary interest to the 
modern chemist. The old alchemists and seekers 
after “‘ phlogiston” (a hypothetical element which 
was thought to be pure fire fixed in combustible 
bodies) seem to have overlooked the fact that the 
vessel to contain the most destructive of solvents 
should itself be impregnable, and not connive at 
the disappearance of that element by offering to 
it metals with which it could combine. Even 
hydrofluoric acid, as may be seen in any labora- 
tory, rapidly eats its way through a glass bottle, 
which is generally coated with a preservative of 
gutta-percha. 

M. Moissan began the attack with several tenta- 
tive experiments, selecting, in the first instance, 
certain fluorides for the action of a powerful 
electric current. These fluorides (of phosphorus 
and arsenic) proved impregnable, and eventually 
the experimenter decided to attack hydrofluoric 
acid itself, which had defeated even Faraday’s 
attempt to decompose it. The selection was 
justified by the result, although not until after a 
succession of anxious, prolonged, and costly ex- 
periments. Pure hydrofluoric acid is notoriously 
an exceptionally bad conductor; even a current 
ef fifty Bunsen cells will not pass through the 
liquid. It was, however, converted into a con- 
ductor by dissolving it in a quantity of the double 
fluoride of potassium and hydrogen. It was by 
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the electrolysis of this double fluoride that M. 
Moissan eventually succeeded in preparing free 
fluorine. The apparatus used in the first attempt 
with the mixture was a platinum U-tube, of which 
each branch was closed bya paraffin cork, through 
which the rods of platinum forming the poles were 
passed. On passing the current, a gas was at 
once produced at each electrode, a regular evo- 
lution of hydrogen at the negative pole, and a 
continuous disengagement of gas at the positive 
pole. But still affairs were not satisfactory; 
crystalline silicon did not take fire when held in 
the gas coming off from the positive pole; so the 
apparatus was taken to pieces an hour later, in 
order, if possible, to find a clue to the source of 
failure. The paraffined cork at the negative 
branch was intact, but—behold the mischief !—the 
other was carbonised to the depth of acentimetre; 
so the liberated fluorine had extracted hydrogen 
out of the cork and passed on as hydrofluoric 
acid! The positive platinum rod was also much 
corroded. Finally, however, the difficulty was 
overcome by using stoppers of fluorspar. Omit- 
ting some of the details, it may be stated briefly 
that about fifteen to sixteen grammes of the 
hydrofluoric acid gas were gently aspirated into 
the apparatus, and the current from twenty 
Bunsen cells allowed to pass, when immediately a 
regular evolution of gas occurred at each. pole. 
At the negative pole pure hydrogen was evolved, 
which burnt with its characteristic flame, forming 
water. At the positive pole was liberated a colour- 
less gas of penetrating and very disagreeable 
odour, somewhat resembling that of hypochlorous 
acid, and rapidly irritating the mucous membrancs 
of the throat and eyes. It was no other than 
pure fluorine itself. All the trouble, all the ex- 
pense, and all the disappointments were repaid. 
It was a supreme moment for M. Moissan. 

The experiment, prolonged over three years of 
excessive labour, was considered in the chemical 
world to be among the most interesting ever per- 
formed; and the details, as described by M. 
Moissan, in the “Annales de Chimie et Phy- 
sique,” form the most fascinating reading. M. 
Moissan has shown that fluorine occupies the 
place of honour as the most intensely active 
chemical element with which we are acquainted. 
If anything could correspond to the now obsolete 
conception of “phlogiston,” the supposed prin- 
ciple of inflammability in nature, it would doubt- 
less be the now well authenticated element 
fluorine. 


ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO SEWAGE, 


Experiments made with electricity as a means 
of clearing foul air and fog have already been 
noticed in these pages.’ A later scheme proposes 
to use the electric discharge for the purpose of 





1 “ Leisure Hour,” vol. for 1886, page 66. 
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purifying the sewage of towns. The author is 
Mr. W. Webster, F.c.s., who proposes to super- 
sede the present method of purification adopted at 
the pumping stations of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, by which chemical ingredients are cast 
into the sewage and left to neutralise and precipi- 
tate the foul sediments. By the new method a 
current of electricity, produced either from cells 
or from a dynamo, is sent into the sewage, the 
transmission being effected through metallic elec- 
trodes. In fact, the inventor adopts the plan of 
creating his chemicals in the sewage itself, by the 
action of the electric current on the electrodes and 
on the sewage. The effect is curious, and is well 
seen when the liquid is exposed to view in a glass 
vessel. An inky fluid, obtained from the Deptford 
pumping station of the Metropolitan Board, has 
all its particles set in a circulatory motion by the 
electric current, a kind of procession taking place 
from the top downwards and from the bottom 
upwards. The sum total of the movements con- 
sists in landing the suspended particles at the top 
of the liquid, thus exactly reversing the usual 
chemical process, which sends everything down 
in the form of a precipitate. The upward action 
is due to the presence of certain gases, at first 
extricated by the electric current, and afterwards 
mingling with the organic matter, so as to give 
buoyancy to the latter. By agitating the liquid, 
the gases can be sent off into the air, and the solid 
particles will then descend to form a precipitate, 
showing no tendency to permeate the fluid as 
before. So prompt is the effect of the electric 
current, that in the space of twenty minutes a 
volume of opaque sewage becomes perfectly trans- 
parent, except at the top, where the organic 
matter collects in a semi-solid form. It should 
be added that no offensive odour was perceptible. 
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of London sewage would be about £ 25,000—some 
thousands less than the cost of the chemicals—per 
annum. Greater stress is, however, laid by the in- 
ventor on the saving of sedimentary deposit, which 
is a result of his method. Whereas the chemical 
method adds some thirty-seven tons per day to 
the precipitated matter, the new method would 
add no more than ten tons. The conclusion of 
those who have witnessed the experiment is that 
all depends on the financial aspect of the scheme. 
It is considered proved that electricity can be 
made to effect a perfect purification of sewage. 
It is stated that the inventor has applied his plan 
with success to the purification of water intended 
for drinking purposes. The application of elec- 
tricity with that object, however, is not new, it 
having been already carried out in the United 
States. 


THE SUPPOSED NEW STAR.—RE-APPEARANCE OF 
VENUS. 


The somewhat sudden appearance of a brilliant 
star in the morning heavens during the months 
immediately preceding Christmas of last year 
caused considerable inquiry in non-astronomical 
circles. From official and other quarters it was, 
however, announced that the visitor in question 
was not a new star, but simply the planet whose 
intermittent appearances in our heavens are of 
the most notable kind. Venus, the most brilliant 
member of the solar system, was re-appearing in 
its wonted ‘‘ synodic” period of nineteen months. 
The advent of the brilliant visitor was in fact a 
normal occurrence, and had been duly announced 
in all the astronomical tables at the beginning of 
the year. Still the fact remains that there are 





FIGS. 1, 2, 3--—-DIFFERENT APPEARANCES OF VENUS. 


The question arises whether the method is 
commercially as well as scientifically practicable— 
whether, in fact, the new scheme is feasible within 
reasonable financial limits. Mr. Webster claims 
that the balance is considerably in favour of the 
use of electricity. He calculates that the cost of 
the electric current for treating the entire volume 








certain phenomena connected with Venus as an 
“inferior” planet which, whilst perfectly regular 
and periodic, are, to the ordinary eye, of an 
exceptional and startling character. The phe- 
nomena which appear most to require explana- 
tion are (1) Venus’s apparently sudden appear- 
ance in the heavens, and (z) her unparalleled 
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brilliancy. It will be convenient to consider the 
last question first. 

The widely varying degrees of size, brilliancy, 
and shape in which Venus appears are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The true rela- 
tive proportions of the planet at different stages 





the original image. Venus is, in fact, a capital 
example of the law of irradiation. 

The law of Venus’s intermittent appearances 
has now to be given. As already said, Venus 
returns to the same part of the heavens, as a 
morning star, after an interval of 584 days. Asa 





THE RE-APPEARANCE OF VENUS. 
Diagram showinz the proximity of Venus to the earth in the year 1887, 


a. a, Venus as “ Evening Star.” 


of proximity to or distance from the earth are 
given. It will be remembered that the orbit of 
Venus lies between the earth and the sun, and 
that Venus is therefore subject to crescent phases, 
like the moon. Fig. 1 shows the relative size and 
actual appearance of Venus when she was visible 
nearest the earth last year. Her crescent-like 
form is specially to be remarked. Fig. 3 shows 
her as she will appear some ten months later at 
her greatest distance from the earth, fully illumi- 
nated on the other side of the sun. Fig. 2 shows 
the planet in her “‘ gibbous” phase a few weeks 
before the “ full.” 

Singular as it may seem, it was during the 
crescent phase, when most of the planet’s surface 
was in shadow (as shown in Fig. 1), that Venus 
so dazzled the eye of the observer in October last, 
giving rise to the notion of a new star. __ Brilliant 
as it was, this crescent shape, which some have 
thought they could discern with the unaided eye, 
cannot be seen without a glass. Sir R. S. Ball 
has shown that when the crescent is greatest, as 
shown in the figure, the image imprinted on the 
human retina is too small to be perceived. In 
fact, the diameter of the planet at such a time 
subtends an angle not much more than a minute 
of arc, and this on the human retina is about one 
six-thousandth of an inch in diameter. Great as 
may be the delicacy of the retina, it is not adequate 
to the perception of form in a picture so minute. 
True, the planet looks to the eye to be an 
immensely larger object than the diameter 
above assigned to it, but this is owing to the 
well-known law of irradiation, by which every bril- 
liant source of light floods the eye so as to enlarge 








6, 5, Venus as “ Morning Star.” 


morning star she is therefore for a long time lost 
to view, and her re-appearance in her orbit, with a 
brilliancy which far transcends the light of every 
other planet, naturally’ comes with a sense of 
novelty to most observers. But as her journey 
round the sun only occupies about 224} days, it 
would seem at first sight that she should return to 
the same place in the heavens at that period, 
and thus again. become a morning star to the 
inhabitants of earth; whereas we have seen that 
she takes 584 days to return to her old position. 
It should be remembered, however, that the earth 
herself is also revolving round the sun, so that 
Venus has not only to complete her orbit, but to 
overtake the earth before she can re-occupy her 
old position in our heavens. In astronomical 
language, Venus’s orbital period is 224} days; 
her synodic period is 584°6 days—that is, one year, 
seven months, and about a week. A synodic 
period, as will be seen, depends upon the joint 
effect of the movement of the planet and of the 
earth in their respective paths. 

The diagram shows more lucidly than words 
the paths of Venus round the earth and the sun, 
which account for the phenomena already de- 
scribed, Venus being shown first as an evening 
star and then as a morning star. As a morning 
star Venus will soon disappear from view. For 
many months her splendour will be hidden from 
mortal gaze. She will sink to invisibility, and be 
again forgotten by the majority of mankind. She 
will then re-appear as an evening star, with a 
splendid lustre, before which even Sirius and 
Jupiter become pale. Asa morning star she will 
not re-appearagain in full brilliancy until May, 1889. 
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AN IMPROVED AIR-SHIP. 


A vessel for aérial navigation, designed to be a 
light yet strong and roomystructure, capable of easy 
ascension, and being readily steered, is illustrated 
herewith, as patented by Mr. Charles H. Morgan, 
of Gunnison, Colorado. It will be seen that a 
combined form of bird and fish has been aimed at 
by the patentee. It is constructed with a series 
of longitudinal tubes, adapted to hold concen- 
trated gas. The outer casing of the ship is 
metallic, and has a sharp forward point, in which 
is a sight-opening, a steering apparatus being 
mounted close at hand. In the central portion of 
the ship is a compartment, in subdivisions of 
which are electric motors to furnish the propelling 
power. The wings, in two rows, are designed to 





THE GRAMMOPHONE., 


The grammophone is another modification of 
Edison’s original discovery, the phonograph. 
Mr. Emile Berliner, of Washington, has aimed 
at the closest reproduction of the original sounds 
by a method which is a divergence from that of 
Edison, and a return to the earlier system of re- 
cording sound vibrations due to Mr. Leon Scott, 
who some thirty years ago introduced his ingenious 
“‘ phonautograph,”” or sound-writer. In this in- 
strument the vibrations of the voice, striking ona 
sensitive diaphragm, to which a light stylus was 
attached, caused the stylus to trace on smoked 
glass a delicate vibratory line corresponding faith- 
fully with the vibrations of the diaphragm. Scott’s 
phonautograph went no further than the mere 





MORGANS AHRIAL SHIP. 


partake somewhat of the appearance of a bird’s 
wing, the upper row propelling the ship forward 
and slightly upwards, whilst the dip and stroke of 
the wings may be adjusted within certain limits. 
The rudder is made somewhat in the shape of a 
fish-tail, and consists of two fans, arranged side 
by side in the same place. The ship starts from 
the ground principally by the intervention of the 
concentrated gas in the longitudinal tubes into 
gas chambers. Ascension may also be facilitated 
by exhausting the air from other small chambers 
and filling them with gas. The ship may be 


lowered by external valves arranged with connect- 
ing-cords within easy reach. ‘The strength and 
character of the walls allow for great expansion of 
the gas, and automatically-working valves are 
arranged to accommodate the varying internal 
and external pressures in the upper and lower 
strata of air. 





delineation of the sonorous vibrations, but in 
April, 1877, some months before Edison invented 
his phonograph, M. Charles Cros deposited a 
sealed letter with the French Academy of Sciences, 
describing a plan by which the phonautograph 
record could be made to reproduce the original 
vibrations. M. Cros himself does not appear to 
have put his plan in operation, but it has been 
practically resuscitated by Mr. Berliner. A disc 
of glass is first coated with printers’ ink, then 
smoked with lampblack, and caused to rotate by 
means of an electric motor. A stylus of phosphor- 
bronze or brass, attached to the centre of a dia- 
phragm, is adjusted so as to lean lightly on the 
black surface of the disc. A suitable speaking- 
tube conveys the sound to be registered to the 
diaphragm, which in vibrating moves the stylus 
on the surface of the disc as the latter revolves, 
and thus ploughs a delicate and wavy furrow in 
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the lampblack. The disc has a progressive move- 
ment as well as rotatory, so that the trace follows 
a spiral line on the surface of the disc. At present 
this record is not directly used to reproduce the 
sounds, but a copy of it is made either in metal, 
wax, or caoutchouc. The smoke trace is fixed by 
photographic varnish, and the copy made from it 
by a process of photogravure, which yields a cor- 
responding furrow in a hard material. The copy 
is substituted for the glass disc in the grammo- 
phone, and a suitable stylus, travelling over the 
furrow, sets the diaphragm to which it is attached 
into vibration, thus rendering back the original 
sounds. As the smoked glass offers little resist- 
ance to the recording stylus in the first instance, 
the vibrations are very accurately recorded, and, 
since they are also faithfully copied, the reproduc- 
tion of the original sounds is very accurate. Four 
hours are required to produce the solid copy. A 
disc about eleven inches in diameter can, it is said, 
contain four minutes’ talk, but it is expected that 
it will yet be made to contain six or eight minutes’ 
talk, or from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
words. 


AN EFFECT OF IRRADIATION. 


Brilliantly illuminated white surfaces and self- 
luminous bodies, when emitting white light, ap- 
pear to the eye much larger than they really are. 
In nature, examples of this phenomenon are pre- 
sented by the sun, moon, and stars. The sun, 
viewed with the naked eye, appears very much 
larger than when the light is modified by a smoked 
glass. The crescent of the moon appears to pro- 
ject beyond the moon’s periphery, and the stars, 
which are mere points of light even when viewed 
through the largest telescope, appear to the eye 
to have a disc of some size. This phenomenon— 





AN EXAMPLE OF “ IRRADIATION,’ 


known as irradiation—is due to the stimulation or 
sympathetic action of the nerves of the retina 
adjoining those which actually receive the image. 
A striking illustration of irradiation is to be 











found in electric illumination, and is given bv Mr. 
G. M. Hopkins in the “‘ Scientific American.” The 
filament of an incandescent lamp, which is scarcely 
as large as a horsehair, appears as large as a small 
lead pencil. In viewing an ordinary incandescent 
lamp it is difficult to believe that the delicate fila- 
ment is not in some way immensely enlarged by 
the electric current or by the heat, but the experi- 
ment illustrated by the engraving shows that the 
size of the filament is unchanged, and proves that 
the effect is produced by the eye. The experiment 
consists merely in holding a smoked or darkly- 
coloured glass between the eye and the lamp. 
The glass cuts off a large percentage of the light, 
and enables the eye to see the filament as it really 
is. The effects of irradiation are different in dif- 
ferent persons, and they are not always the same 
in the same person. 

A notable example of the irradiation caused by 
a celestial orb will be found mentioned in connec- 
tion with the planet Venus. (See page 207). 


ANOTHER INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT. 


The production of a light which should be equal 
to the incandescent light produced by electricity, 
and yet require neither engines nor “‘ dynamos,” 





THE CLAMOND LAMP. 


a, The “mantle” (enlarged). 


nor other machinery, has for some time past been 
the aim of inventors, and a notable example of a 
lamp of this kind—the Welsbach Incandescent 
Gaslight—has already been noticed in these 
pages.! Another light on the same principle-—the 
Clamond Incandescent Gaslight—has been more 
recently introduced. This, like the Welsbach, 
may be fitted to the ordinary gas-burner, a mantle 
or cone being placed over the flame as the means 
of a brilliant incandescence. 

In this case, however, the mantle is not a textile 








1 “Leisure Hour” vol. for 1887, page 355- 
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fabric, it is a paste, consisting of magnesia, calcined 
and pulverised, mixed thoroughly with a solution 
of acetate of magnesia. To form the cage, or cone, 
this plastic paste is forced through a die, and as 
the threads issue from the perforations in the die 
they are wound on a bobbin. The bobbin turns 
on an axis, and thus forms the horizontal filaments, 
a reverse motion taking them in the perpendicular 
direction, until the entire network is completed. 
The network will last for two hundred hours; it 
is highly refractory, intensifying and throwing off 
the gas-flame which impinges upon it as asteady, 
bright, white incandescent light, at half the ex- 
penditure of gas consumed in the ordinary way. 
Apart from the other merits of portable incan- 
descent lamps, the fact that they add very little to 
the temperature of a room promises to make them 
very acceptable in the warmer season of the year, 
especially in hot climates. 


AN IMPROVED SNOW-PLOUGH. 


The return of a cycle of snowy winters is com- 
pelling attention to the best form of snow-plough, 
especially for use in large towns, where a sudden 





SNOW-PLOUGH. 


downfall paralyses traffic. The specimen shown 
on the woodcut has been brought out by Messrs. 
Vipan and Headley, of Leicester, and is a variety 
of the V-plough. It is composed principally of 
wood, the body being constructed with two side- 
boards and a bottom. It is steel-plated at the 
point and bottom edges, to prevent wearing. Two 
holes are formed in bottom of body, through 
which the wheels pass, and, by means of a cranked 
axle and lever, the whole apparatus can be lifted 
off the ground for travelling. 


A RIVAL TO THE PHONOGRAPH. 


Mr. Bell, the American inventor of the tele- 
phone, has patented an instrument called the 
“‘ Graphophone,” which is very similar to Mr. 
Edison’s phonograph, whilst apparently possess- 
ing some important advantages over that inven- 
tion. The chief difference between the phono- 
gtaph and the graphophone is in the motive 
power for working the cylinder. It will be re- 








membered that in the latest form of Edison’s im- 
proved phonograph! the instrument is worked by 
means of an electric motor, which takes the place 
of the handle originally in use; in the grapho- 
phone this somewhat expensive expedient gives 
place to a treadle worked by the foot, as in a 
sewing machine. The Graphophone Company 
expect also to provide a motor moved by clock- 
weights. Any mechanical power of this kind has 
been preferred to electric batteries. The wax 
cylinders used for impression are all about the 
same size as Mr. Edison uses. The cost of one 
of Mr. Edison’s phonographs is about £15. The 
cost of the graphophone will be, according to the 
persons interested in it, far less, owing to the 
elimination of the electric moter and battery. 
The instrument itself can be made for less than 
ten dollars, and probably will be sold, table and 
all, for about twenty-five dollars. 


TAKING INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS AT NIGHT. 


A new method of taking photographs at night 
without the aid of the electric light has been in- 
troduced by Dr. H. G. Piffard, of New York, 
The intensely actinic light yielded 
by burning magnesium has 
hitherto been utilised experi- 
mentally, but not commercially, 
and has generally been obtained 
by the ignition of a small length 
of magnesium tape, either sus- 
pended free or fed from a spe- 
cially-constructed lamp. It 
usually requires an exposure of 
fifteen or twenty seconds. This 
method is unsatisfactory, owing 
to the fact that the magnesium 
tape is apt to break and the 
light go out before the expo- 
sure is completed. The new 
method is free from these lia- 
bilities, and has the merits of 
certainty, simplicity, and cheap- 
ness. About five grains of 
gun-cotton, such as is used for making col- 
lodion, has sprinkled over it from ten to fif- 
teen grains of fine magnesium powder. This 
is put on a metal plate, and located about 
ten feet from the sitter. The cap is removed 
from the lens, and in the darkness the cotton is 
lighted with a match. Instantly a brilliant flash 
results ; all is over, and the picture is secured. A 
picture of a child was shown in the act of laugh- 
ing; and though beautifully sharp, it had all the 
merits of a long exposure. The flash was as 
quick as a shutter. A very rapid portrait lens 
was employed. That such instantaneous pictures 
can be taken in the midst of total darkness is 
another testimony to the progress of the science, 
and will doubtless add another pleasure to the 
variety of processes the amateur now enjoys. At 
the same time it will be of important assistance to 
the professional photographer. 





1 See “Leisure Hour” for January, page 62. 
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THE HOME OF THE HESSIAN FLY. 


All other means of discovering the native 
country of the Hessian fly having failed, the 
study of its winged- parasites—some of them ex- 
tremely pretty, like one or two of those found 
with the insect that makes the excrescence known 
as the oak-apple—has been pursued with success. 
In an appendix to Miss Ormerod’s pamphlet on 
the Hessian Fly is given, perhaps, the most 
curious and interesting bit of information we have 
as yet had with regard to this dangerous little 
visitor. In the summer Professor Fream made 
the welcome announcement that with the fly had 
come one of its most deadly parasites. Miss 





Ormerod has hatched out a number of these 
parasites, and these have been identified by 
Professor C. V. Riley and Dr. Lindeman. Alto- 
gether seven distinct parasites have been already 
identified, and, curiously enough, they are not 
only all Russian, but embrace all the parasites 
known to Dr. Lindeman. The names of these 
are as follows: 1, Platygaster minutus ; 2, Semio- 
tellus nigripes ; 3, Eupelmus karschit; 4, Merisus 
intermedius (a very valuable species); 5, Zé/rasti- 
chus Rileyi; 6, Euryscapus saltator (all species of 
Lind); and, 7, Dacnusa senilis. It is interesting 
to have this confirmation as to the suspected 
Russian origin of the pest, and satisfactory to 
know that the Hessian Fly has brought all his 
known enemies with him into this country. 





+ 
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SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 


TRANGE revelations have been given before 
now in Government Blue-books, but as a 
rule they have had to be looked for and dug 

out with difficulty from the minutes of evidence. 
It is rare to find them prominently to the front on 
the first page of the report. And yet this is where 
last year’s House of Commons Committee on 
Saving Life at Sea has placed them. 

It is matter of common observation that the 
ordinary passenger does not go to sea in the ship 
he thinks the safest, but chooses the fastest ship 
with the greatest number of life-saving appliances. 
Of course the main life-saving apparatus is the 
ship herself. If the ship were only built in a 
sufficient number of compartments she would be 
unsinkable. But to the number of compartments 
competition places a limit, for it is not profitable 
to work a ship if she is excessively subdivided. 
In any disaster the longer the ship can be kept 
afloat the greater the chance of safety. 

The ship is built to carry the whole of the pas- 
sengers and crew, but to fit her with sufficient 
boats ready at any minute to carry off all on board 
would be to hamper her decks so as to render her 
unworkable. The limit of possible boat-accom- 
modation in the largest of our floating palaces 
would seem to be two-thirds. The boats, then, 
are not to carry crew and passengers across the 
ocean, but to take them in detachments in short 
journeys from ship to ship, or ship to land, and it 
is in this way that they do their work. And they 
do a good deal of work. During the last nine 
years no less than 60,231 lives have been saved by 
ships’ own boats in the British mercantile marine. 
But have the ships boats enough ? 

The existing law does not compel any passenger 
ship over 1,500 tons to carry more than seven boats. 
And while there is no statutory power to increase 
the number of boats there is a statutory power to 
decrease it if there are not a great many persons 
on board! In short, an 8,oo0-ton ship like the 
Etruria, carrying a thousand persons across the 








Atlantic, is not legally obliged to carry more boats 
than a steamer a fifth of her size. 

“The present regulation, by which only two 
lifebuoys are required to be carried by any ship, 
seems most unsatisfactory,” says this Committee 
not unnaturally. Seven boats, two of which are 
lifeboats, two buoys, and a lifebelt for each of 
the crew of the lifeboats, that is the utmost the 
British law does for the safety of those who en- 
trust themselves to the perils of an ocean passage. 
No wonder that ‘“‘the Committee are of opinion 
that the provisions of the existing Acts relating to 
the matters referred to them are inadequate, and 
are not suited to the requirements of the modern 
mercantile marine,” So inadequate is the law that 
all the chief shipping lines provide life gear in 
excess of what it requires. The big Cunarder, 
for instance, we have just taken as an illustration, 
instead of the official seven boats, twenty life- 
jackets, and two buoys, carries fourteen boats 
capable of holding eight hundred people, 1,282 
life-jackets, and ‘‘any number of those round 
buoys you throw overboard.” 

With regard to the boats carried on cargo ships 
in accordance with the Act of Parliament, the Com- 
mittee discovered that it was customary to carry 
them in such a way that they cannot be launched 
within half an hour, and that from one year’s end to 
another they are never moved or put into the water. 
The falls are choked with paint and rust, cut off bit 
by bit to furnish ends of rope for all purposes, and 
are rarely ready when wanted. One witness in- 
formed the Committee that in a ship in which he 
served there was a boat so placed that it was 
impossible to swing it out. It had been put on 
board by a crane when new, and had remained in 
place so long that it was absolutely rotten. Even 
when the boats are workable, it seems there are 
few seamen nowadays who can work them. The 
sailor is not as he used to be; in the ordinary 
merchant ship there is no boat drill, and if a 
knowledge of boat management was required 
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there would not be enough able seamen discover- 
able to form the crews ! 

It is the boat’s duty to act as tender to the ship; 
it is the lifebelt’s humbler object to keep a person 
afloat until the boat can reach him. It is not 
often that a person is saved by the life-jacket 
alone. When the Schiller ran ashore on the 
Scillies she had lifebelts for every one on 
board; and, even when these were properly put 
on, the passengers died simply from loss of 
vitality in the water. ‘‘There is no advantage,” 
says Mr. Gray, c.B., “in a passenger getting a 
life-jacket on and going into the sea with the 
thermometer, perhaps, twenty degrees below 
freezing ; and on the east coast of Australia he 
would only be amongst sharks, where he would be 
eaten piecemeal.” ‘Is it not the fact,” asked 
Mr. Howard Vincent, ‘that a lifebelt will keep a 
person afloat for a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes?” “It will,” said Captain Sconce, 
“‘supposing that he will keep alive for ten or 
twenty minutes.” 

Rafts are pooh-poohed by the Committee’s 
witnesses as being only of use in estuaries and 
smooth water, and other life-saving apparatus 
is treated with even less consideration. A gun 
has been recently invented which throws a line 
in a new way, the line uncoiling from the pro- 
jectile instead of from the deck; but this, it 
seems, the Board of Trade examiners reported 
against. ‘‘ The Department rather distrust anything 
like requiring a ship to carry a gun, because the 
gun would very often be out of order, and the line 
would not be available; and, more than that, when 
a crowd assembles to assist the wreck, to com- 
municate with her by means of a rocket from the 
shore, they feel that they work in comparative 
‘safety. But if they were to come across some wild 
gunner on board the ship sending a missile 
amongst them, they would not feel very comfort- 
able.” In short, the only apparatus yet invented 
by which a ship can communicate with the shore 
without danger to the people on the shore is 
Pocock’s kite, which Sir George Nares brought 
again into notice many years ago, but is still 
almost unknown. 

But the evidence is more cheering as to help from 
the shore, either by the lifeboat or rocket and mor- 
tar apparatus. During the nine years ending 1885 
the lifeboats round the coast of the United King- 
dom saved 4,243 lives, the rocket and mortar 
apparatus and lines from the shore brought off 
3,730. The rocket apparatus is pronounced by 
one of the Committee’s witnesses to be very suc- 
cessful. ‘‘ But then it is kept at very great cost, 
and it is inspected every week or month, to look 
over the ropes to see that they are in order, and it 
is in the hands of skilled persons.” The directions 
-as to its use are printed on a permanent enamelled 
plate and stuck up in the forecastle of every ship ; 
it is in the log of every ship, with illustrations, and 
every master and mate that is examined for a cer- 
tificate of competency has to show that he knows 
how to use the shore rocket apparatus when the 
line is thrown to him. Every means is taken of 








letting the crew know how to use it. ‘ There are 
nearly eighteen thousand seamen in the Royal 
Naval Reserve who are drilled in the use of the 
rocket apparatus, and the boys on the training- 
ships-—the Mars and the Warspite, etc.—are 
drilled in it—that is, in the proper use of the 
apparatus when a line is got on board a ship. 
There is no room for any improvement in that 
respect.” 

With regard to our own men, there can be no 
doubt this is the case, but it is pitiable to find how 
few foreigners, especially Frenchmen, are able to 
follow the plainest instructions even in their own 
language. Not long ago there was a case at 
Perran, in Cornwall, which came immediately 
under our notice. A French brig ran ashore. 
The Marazion rocket apparatus was run round 
opposite the wreck, and‘a line was shot over the 
vessel, which lay some four hundred yards out. 
From our descriptions of the apparatus in these 
pages, it will be remembered that with the line 
goes a piece of wood, nine inches long and five 
inches wide, on which, in the clearest possible 
type, in English and French, are instructions what 
todo. This French crew would not or could not 
read. They fastened the hawser, but did not haul 
in the block, and one man came ashore over the 
line. A barge went out to the brig, manned by a 
young fisherman from St. Michael’s Mount, but the 
crew refused to leave her. Then the Penzance 
lifeboat came up under sail and got alongside, but 
the master refused to leave his ship, though five 
men were taken off and landed. Then the lifeboat 
went back again, for the brig was evidently 
doomed, and the sea was rising rapidly; but the 
Frenchman would not trust himself to her, and as 
three of her oars broke she had to sail off. Then 
Gould, a coastguardsman in charge of the appa- 
ratus, went out along the rocket-line with a letter 
from the French vice-consul ; but the man was still 
obdurate. Then the brig began to break up, and 
the Frenchman got on to the yard, over which a 
rocket was fired and dropped the line. And finally 
he was hauled ashore on a lifebuoy, the coast- 
guardsmen going out hand-in-hand into the sea 
and just clutching him in time. 

This, in its way, was a very creditable rescue; of 
it we might have made much had we had space. 
It is a fair sample of what is going on round our 
coasts throughout the winter months. The vessel 
comes ashore; if a large one, the men on board 
generally keep their heads square, and all goes 
well; if a small one, the case is often otherwise; 
if a foreigner the case is almost always other- 
wise. 

The lifeboat is the voluntary means, the life 
apparatus the official means—the only official 
means—of saving the shipwrecked. The men of 
both know well their work and do their duty well. 
Heartily do they pull together, readily, in all 
sorts and conditions of weather mustering at their 
post. And exciting work it is. See what a thrill 
runs through you when in the thick of astorm you 
stand on the beach and watch the waiting for the 
signal | 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


A Wife for a Correct Solution (p. 69).—The successful 
wooer named thirty as the number of plums in the basket. 
He received fifteen plums and one more, when fourteen re- 
mained. The second wooer received seven and one more, 
when six remained. The first wooer then got half of these 
and three more ; and the basket was empty. 


A Mysterious Charade (p. 69).—According to some, this 
literary curiosity is only an ingenious hoax and unguessable 
because there is really nothing to guess. But of this easy 
way of getting out of a difficulty others have scorned to avail 
themselves. They have wrestled with the charade and the 
result has been several solutions of more or less plausibility. 


A correspondent in ‘* Notes and Queries” (November roth, 
1855) mentions that the charade ‘‘is said” to have been 
solved by Dean Peacock, and by no one else, but popular 
rumour did not condescend on the particulars of his solution, 
which is disappointing. 

A solution given by a clergyman is ‘* The Church,” which 
answer he has elaborated in the following lines :— 


** Firm on the Rock of Christ, though lowly sprung, 
The Church invokes the Spirit’s fiery tongue ; 
Those gracious breathings rouse but to contro] 
The Storm and Struggle in the Sinner’s Soul. 
Happy ! ere long his carnal conflicts cease, 

And the Storm sinks in faith and gentle peace. 
Kings own its potent sway, and humbly bows 

The gilded diadem upon their brows. 

Its saving voice with Mercy speeds to all, 

But ah ! how few who quicken at the call. 

Gentiles the favoured ‘little Flock ’ detest, 

And Abraham’s children spit upon their rest. 

Once only since Creation’s work, has night 
Curtained with darkening Clouds its saving light, 
What time the Ark majestically rode 

Unscathed upon the desolating flood. 

The silver weighed for it, in all its strength 

For just three pounds were counted, while its length 
Traced in the Prophet’s view with measured reed, 
Squared just a mile, as Rabbins are agreed— 

And now I feel entitled well to smile 

Since Christ’s Church bears the Palm in all our Isle.” 


Another answer proposed is ‘‘ Measure.” ‘*The anemo- 
meer, to measure the force of the wind, by its sails raises 
th wind, and when the storm ceases its noise is reduced to 
ge ‘leness. A state mcasure brings even kings to its feet, 
an royal instances are on record of submission to their fate 
uj n ground on which the foot measurehas trod. <A measure 
m be seen by this world, but the knowledge of it may be 
cv ned to the select few constituting the Government. 

s h Gentile and Jew delight to receive good without 
mauve, and detest to be stinted by measure. No measure 
o! ime or space existed during the Flood except the one long 
ni: ht of obscurity which was the only measure Noah had in 
th ark. As three pounds is a measure of weight, so is one 
mic a measure of length. My first and last are me sure, 
which the egotist may appropriate to himself ‘ with a smile 
as the best in our isle.’” 

A correspondent favours us with ‘‘Good Friday” as an 
answer, and backs up this solution by an elaborate and inge- 
Nlcus commentary. 

Not one of these solutions, however, appears quite satis- 
factory, but whether a better is yet to be found, or whether 
those are in the right who hold the charade to be without an 
answer, must, for the present, be left open questions, 


Parietices. 











Oysters in France.—Oyster-farming has within the last 
few years developed into a vast industry in France. From 
statistical returns, it appears that in 1887 the farms produced 
above six hundred millions of oysters—ten times the amount 
of the returns two years ago. The quality has also improved. 
Formerly the export trade was large, but it has been gradu- 
ally diminishing on account of the increased home consump- 
tion. Before the systematic culture on the coasts of the Bay 
of Biscay large quantities were imported for use in Paris. 
Now the supply from the oyster-farms is so abundant that not 
only are there large exports, but it is common to see oyster- 
stalls in the poorest quarters of the capital for the working 
classes. The culture has been carried on with marvellous 
success all along the shore of the Lower Charente, and espe- 
cially round the island of Ré. This success is worth the 
serious attention of those who are interested in Irish industrial 
progress. ‘There are places on the south and west coasts of 
Ireland quite as adapted, by position and temperature, for 
artificial oyster culture as the farms on the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay. The climate is even milder, thanks to the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream, if we may judge by the vegetation 
in places sheltered from the open sea. Might not the expe- 
rience of some of the oyster-farmers of the Rochelle coast be 
utilised by the Irish Fishery Commissioners, or by private 
enterprise, to establish similar sources of wealth for Ireland ? 


Scarlet Fever.—Mr. Edwin Chadwick, in a letter on the 
recent epidemic of scarlatina, says, in regard to the isolation 
of cases in private homes, ‘‘I have the notes of the experi- 
ences of a trained hospital nurse of 20 years’ practice, who 
acted as a specialist in the treatment of cases of scarlatina, 
and she states that her chief practice was the frequent one in 
respect to all cases of the varied epidemics—to isolate the 
patient in a single room, the upper room if possible, and let 
no one else enter it ; to so arrange as to keep the door and 
part of the window open in order to let a current of air pass 
through the room over the patient ; to observe all the details 
of regulations as to cleanliness of the patient and the articles 
of clothing and furniture, and the removal of excreta, etc. ; 
and as to her own personal protection, never to drink out of 
the same vessel that had been used by the patient, to wash 
from head to foot oncea day with tepid water, and to change 
her clothes once a day. With these precautions she had 
never had a single case of the spread of the disease to a 
member of the family or any one else during the twenty 
years, nor has she once contracted the disease herself.” 


Pullman City.—The Pullman Car Company so rapidly 
expanded into enormous business that a few years ago it 
became necessary to provide permanent construction shops 
for its works near Chicago. The result has been the 
building of the model manufacturing town of Pullman, 
about ten miles south of Chicago, and practically a suburb 
of the great city. It has been all made within seven years, 
upon a tract of land that had no inhabitants as late as 1880 
The Pullman town, like the Pullman coach, isa mode! of 
neatness and elegance. Flower beds and lawns front the 
shops, and the solid walls enc'osing the grounds give them 
quite an English air. Stretching across the town from the 
station to Lake Calumet is a wide boulevard, shaded by rows 
of elms—the One Hundred and Eleventh Street in continua- 
tion of the numerical order of South Chicagc—and this 
divides the workshops from the residential portion. Five 
noble avenues stretch southward from it, each appropriately 
named after an inventor close}y identified with the varied in- 
dustries of the place—Stephenson, Watt, Fulton, Morse, and 
Pullman—and upon these the cottages of the operatives are 
built. No place in the United States has attracted more atten- 
tion or been more closely watched than Pullman. Like the 
sleeping coach, the town is the development of an idea, worked 
out to harmonious and successful results by its inventor. It 
is the extension of the broadest philanthropy to the working 
man, based upon the strictest business principles. There has 
been £1,500,000 invested in carrying out this idea, and every 
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penny is at the same time made to return an income. The 
operatives in the first instance are employed upon wages paid 
every fortnight, and their earnings are said to exceed those 
of any other community of working people in the United 
States, averaging per capital (exclusive of the higher pay of the 
general management) £118 per annum. There are some 4,000 
operatives, and the pay disbursed in money every fortnight 
is about £20,000. The company, in order to secure the best 
return, seeks to provide in the completest possible way for its 
people. Their workshops, covering about 83 acres, are con- 
structed in the most airy and healthful manner, and upon 
these about £750,000 has beenexpended. An equal amount 
has been invested in building the residential portion of the 
town, the public edifices, and in the public works and decora- 
tion of the place. Everything is constructed of bricks made 
upon the estate, out of clay taken from the bed of Lake 
Calumet. The first investment was in a complete sewerage 
system, the sewage being all pumped up and sent away by 
gravity toa large farm three miles off, where it is utilised, and 
this cost £60,000. Then a complete water-works system 
was devised, the pure water from Lake Michigan being 
brought in and elevated to the top of a huge water tower and 
reservoir, from which an ample supply is led into every house 
in the town, no matter how humble. Competent architects 
and landscape gardeners skilfully laid out the town and built 
the houses, so that it is a gem of artistic attractiveness, with 
lawns and shade trees upon its well-paved streets, all kept in 
the best order by the company. All the shops where pur- 
chases are made have been collected in an elaborate structure 
called the Arcade, where the people do their shopping, fully 
protected from the weather, and a large covered market 
house is also provided, witha public hall in the upper portion. 
Nothing is free, however, it being recognised as a lament- 
able fact that benefits got for nothing are not much prized. 
There are nearly 1,600 cottages and tenements for the 
operatives, and 133 new ones are building. There is no 
compulsion exercised about anything, and the people may 
live in the town or elsewhere as they see fit, so that in prac- 
tice the town contains about 3,500 operatives who work for 
the company and about 1,000 who labour for other industries 
in the town or elsewhere, while some 500 of the company’s 
operatives live outside. The dwellings are let upon a monthly 
rental, £1 being charged for a flat with two rooms ; and 28s. 
to 36s. for flats with three or four rooms. The smallest 
separate house complete in itself contains four rooms, and 
this is let for £2 8s. monthly. The best cottages occupied by 
the working men fetch £5, and the tenant usually gets a 
large part of this back by sub-letting rooms to working men 
without families, there being no restrictions in this respect. 
The highest-priced cottages, occupied usually by officials, are 
£9 to £10 monthly, and contain ten to eleven rooms, with 
bath, etc. . . . There are no saloons in the town, for no one is 
permitted to sell liquor, and as an additional protection suffi- 
cient land is controlled around the outskirts of the town to com- 
pel the man who must have spirits or beer to go nearly a mile 
over the border to get it. This carefulness, combined with the 
excellent sanitary arrangements and the vigour of a working 
population largely composed of people in the prime of life, 
makes the town an abnormally healthy place. It has for its 
10,000 people only four physicians and one funeral purveyor, 
and they say that more could not earn a living, for the annual 
death-rate is only eight in 1,000 compared with twenty-two 
in Chicago.— Zhe Zimes. 


Jubilee Presents from India and China at Bethnal Green. 
—The total number of exhibits is 779, of which 177 will be 
seen by the public for the first time. Among the new arri- 
vals are nearly 100 caskets, containing addresses from 
various parts of Bengal, Bombay, and the North-West 
Provinces of India. Most of the caskets are of silver, 
ivory, or sandal wood, and are very beautifully carved and 
ornamented, The Freemasons of Allahabad send a silver- 
gilt casket, in the shape of a column, enclosed in a silver- 
mounted box. The Emperor of China’s gifts are numerous 
and costly, including a carved sceptre, a set of white jade 
ornaments, consisting of incense burner, box, and bottle, on 
carved rosewood stand with glass shade; a block of white 
jade carved to represent a mountain—symbolical of long life, 
stability, and unchangeableness ; two ancient China vases 
from the Imperial factory, on carved wood stands; a white 





China fruit-dish on a rosewood stand ; two pieces of needle- 
work in frames, representing the one a deer and the other a 
crane—emblems of longevity—embroidered on white satin ; 
and two boxes of tea. 


Albert Memorial in Gold.—Among the Jubilee presents 
to the Queen, one of the most elaborate and valuable, now 
at Bethnal Green, is a model in pure gold of the Albert 
Memorial. This was the gift of his Highness Abu Bakar, 
Sultan of Johore, who was recently in England, and who 
obtained by treaty the dignity of Sultan. All the architec- 
tural details of the monument, as designed by the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, are gold, while the steps and emblematic 
figures of the four quarters of the globe are frosted silver. 
In addition to these precious metals, there is ample display 
of jewellery and precious stones to represent the rich mosaics 
and elaborate ornaments of the magnificent memorial in Hyde 
Park. The canopy over the statue of the Prince is enamelled. 
The height of the model is twenty-one inches. The work is 
in all its details a marvellous triumph of modern art, and 
creditable to the firm of Messrs. Benson, of Bond Street, by 
whom it was executed. When we remember the multitude 
of figures in the various groups on the pedestal of the monu- 
ment, all of which are copied in miniature, no one can be 
surprised at this being among the most remarkable Jubilee 
presents. 


Distribution of Wealth in the Community.—Mr. Goschen 
delivered an address as President of the Statistical Society, 
which gives a most reassuring view of the national prosperity 
and of the stability of the Commonwealth. He showed by 
many and various proofs that the incomes of the large middle 
class and the upper working classes are steadily increasing, 
while the wealthier classes are in this respect stationary—or, 
rather, are losing ground. It is not true that ‘‘the rich are 
becoming richer and the poor poorer,” as is often said. Even 
in the lowest classes there is less pauperism and misery than 
in former times. By steady and natural progress there is 
improvement in the whole social position. ‘* While some 
people are crying out for the artificial reconstruction of society 
on a Socialistic basis, a silent Socialism is actually in pro- 
gress. There is a silent progress in the further distribution of 
wealth over a larger area, which, from whatever point of view 
we may regard it, seems to me to be a matter for national 
congratulation. No violent specifics have been applied to 
produce it. The steady working of economic laws, under a 
system of commercial and industrial freedom, is ee 
about the result I have described. We see it most clearly in 
the case of the middle class. We see it clearly, though not 
quite so clearly, in the aristocracy of the working class. The 
influence is permeating society downwards. May we not 
hope—nay, confidently reckon—that that progress will con- 
tinue, and will ultimately affect even that vast mass of the 
labouring populations whom, it may be admitted, it has not 
yet reached, and who, if their position has somewhat improved, 
as it has, have been benefited not by obtaining a share in 
accumulated wealth, but by the greater cheapness of what 
they buy with wages ? The best of this self-automatic Socialism 
which I have described is that it operates even in a time of 
depression. Despite the complaint of absence of profits, of 
bad times generally, and of want of work, despite the irregu- 
larity in employment even of those who have work, the 
great central body of society is strengthening its economic 
position.” 


Death of a Centenarian at Glasgow.—There died at 
Blythswood Square, Glasgow, near the close of last year, 
doubtless the oldest inhabitant of Glasgow, if not the oldest 
person in Scotland, viz., Miss Jane Gibson, at the advanced 
age of 102 years and six months. Miss Gibson was the 
second daughter of John Gibson, of Johnstone and Oakbank, 
and was born on the 22nd of May, 1785; her mother was 
Janet Anderson, daughter of Dr. Anderson, an eminent phy- 
sician in Linlithgow. In many respects, besides her extreme 
age, Miss Gibson was a remarkable woman. In early life 
she spent much time in Edinburgh, residing for a long time 
with the well-known authoress, Mrs. Grant, of Largan, and 
mingled with many of the distinguished men and women 
who, at the close of the last and the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, composed the brilliant circle which then made 
Edinburgh the most literary and scientific city of the king- 
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dom. The tastes then acquired never deserted her, and to 
the last her conversation was aptly illustrated by quotations 
from the popular authors of the day. Until within a few 
days of her death her faculties, with the exception of her 
hearing, remained unimpaired. She managed her business 
and household affairs herself, took an intelligent interest in 
public affairs, and conducted her correspondence, writing a 
beautiful and distinct hand. She outlived all her own gene- 
cation of relatives, and all the next except her niece. Ten 
years ago she put in trust £1,000 to found the John Gibson 
— in the University of Glasgow in memory of her 
father. 


Popular Credulity—In the early part of the year an 
‘*astrologer” announced in the Birmingham newspapers 
that, in consequence of the ‘‘ violent planet Mars” being in 
conjunction with the “ evil planet Uranus” in the eighteenth 
degree of the zodiacal sign Libra, while Mercury was ‘‘ of 
evil aspect,” there would be much trouble in the world on 
the eleventh of January ; and that sudden deaths, colliery 
accidents, fires, explosions, murders, and earthquakes might 
be expected on that day. On the 11th of January, as it hap- 
pened, a thick fog overspread the capital of the Midlands, and 
many of the lower classes were terror-stricken at what they 
considered the fulfilment of the wise man’s prediction. Women 
took to reading their Bibles—never before in Birmingham, 
it is said, were so many Bibles sold in a week—others took 
to their beds, children were kept from school, work of all 
kinds was in some places suspended, while many in trem- 
bling awaited the crash which was to terminate the existing 
order of things. The fog lasted five days, and the alarm 
continued until the great fire in Corporation Street, with its 
scenes of heroism and excitement, gave the people something 
else to think about. 


Richmond Palace in Queen Charlotte’s Time.—Mrs. Tun- 
stall was housekeeper, and her husband had charge of the 
g.ounds and outbuildings. Betty Snoswell was the Queen’s 
house~aid at the age of nineteen, and she remained in the 
same -apacity all through her life, and attended at the 
Queen’s death, after which George Iv gave her a pen- 
sion of £100 a year, with apartments. The other domestics 
at Richmond were—housemaids, three ; laundry maids, two ; 
and ahelper. Wages of all eight guineas a year, and £25 a 
year to Mrs. Tunstall for her board and washing. In course 
of time the wages were raised to ten guineas, but no altera- 
tion was ever made in the arrangements, the Queen being 
satisfied with Mrs. Tunstall’s ménage. Richmond Palace 
was often used until the Royal residence at Kew was their 
usual home, 


South Africa.—A merchant, writing tothe ‘‘ Times ” after 
a recent visit to the Transvaal Gold Fields, says: ‘‘ The 
opening up of these gold fields must have an important 
influence on British trade and commerce, and this country, 
through its Government, will best secure British interests, 
as also the welfare of the native tribes, by arranging for the 
control of the seaboard up to and including Delagoa Bay, 
and there is no time to be lost. The liquor traffic in South 
Africa has worked, and is still working, dire results, and 
notwithstanding the solemn protests of and the pathetic 
appeals from many of the chiefs and headmen, praying the 
Governments to protect them against the ‘ brandy curse,’ 
the Transvaal and the Cape Governments refuse to listen 
to their appeals, and by their legislative enactments are 
spreading ruin and death through the tribes of South Africa.’ 


Lord Brassey’s Account of the Sunbeam.—The report of 
the last voyage of the celebrated steam-yacht Sunbeam con- 
tains points of national interest. The primary object of the 
voyage of 36,000 nautical miles among the British ssions 
in all parts of the world was to examine the condition of the 
coaling stations in respect to defence in war. Lord Brassey 
commends the Sunbeam as the type of vessels much needed for 
the British navy. For certain duties of the navy, such as pro- 
tection of the revenue, supervision of fisheries, the police of 
the Pacific, instruction in pilotage, small vessels are required 
which will be thoroughly seaworthy, capable under sail of 
taking full advantage of the winds, and in calms making fair 
speed under steam with a low consumption of fuel. It is 
believed that such a type is represented in the Sunbeam, and 





that her performances during an extended cruise recently 
completed may be of interest in a naval point of view. The 
principal dimensions of the hull and spars of the Sunbeam 
are as follows: Length between perpendiculars, 137 ft. ; 
beam, 27 ft. 6 in. ; depth of hold, 13 ft. gin. ; displacement 
in tons, 576; sail area in square yards, 9,200. In fourteen 
years of active cruising in all parts of the world the sea- 
worthiness of the Sunbeam has been thoroughly tested. 
Neither when lying to nor scudding has she ever shipped a 
green sea. She can be worked with a complement of item 
seamen and three stokers. She can carry an armament of 
machine and quick-firing guns. The consumption of fuel 
may be taken at three tons in twenty-four hours for a speed 
of seven and three-quarter knots ; four tons for eight knots ; 
and seven tons for nine knots. The measured mile speed 
was 10°27 knots. Seventy tons of coal can be carried. 
Under sail alone in the most favourable circumstances thir- 
teen knots is an extreme speed. Three hundred knots have 
been made good on a few occasions with some contributions 
to the day’s run from current. Ona passage the average 
distance made good is 1,000 miles a week, of which one- 
third is under steam. During Lord Brassey’s absence the 
veteran engineer, Mr. Bessemer, recommended, in a letter 
to the ‘* Times,” the construction of solid steel forts, to be 
cast in England and taken out in pieces to the various coal- 
ing stations. The cost would be small, the men required 
few compared with other kinds of forts. Mr. Bessemer 
offered to assist in carrying out the proposal, to which no 


" attention has been given. 


An Old Newspaper.—On the Ist of January the “‘ Press- 
burger Zeitung ” celebrated the commencement of the 125th 
year of its existence. It is the oldest paper in Hungary, and, 
next to the “* Wiener Zeitung,” it is the oldest in the whole 
Austrian Empire. Attempts had been previously made to 
establish Latin, Germai., and Magyar newspapers at Press- 
burg, then the capital of Hungary, but they had all failed. 
A century ago the “‘ Pressburger Zeitung” acquired a high 
reputation during the war which Joseph 11 waged against the 
Turks, by keeping a correspondent at Semlin, close to the 
theatre of hostilities, from whose reports most of the Euro- 
pean journals of the time borrowed their accounts of passing 
events. The details of the centenary of the London “ Times” 
appeared in the paper of January 2nd, 


The Baku Naphtha Springs.— Although within the last two 
years intelligence has frequently reached Europe of extra- 
ordinary outbursts of mineral oil on the Apsheron peninsula, 
near Baku, nothing has yet equalled the astonishing out- 
break which the Northern Telegraph Agency recently tele- 
graphed. Their telegram was to the effect that near the 
petroleum works of a certain M. Arafeloff a fountain of oil 
was throwing out over 2,400 tons daily, that this had been 
continuing without intermission for four week, and that more 
than the half of this enormous output was going to waste. 
It is to this loss of the oil that attention is now being 
directed. Not only at Arafeloff’s fountain, but at almost 
every large fountain in the Balakhan-Sabuntchin district, the 
waste of this most valuable product has been enormous. 
Millions of s of oil have been lost owing to the inefficient 
way in which it is reservoired and stored. It is now under- 
stood that the Government will take immediate steps to pre- 
vent this ruinous waste and to compel the owners of vilsprings 
to adopt more scientific methods of boring, collecting, and 
storing. 


Selling an Old Coach.—Mr. Reynardson, in his amusing 
** Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman,” tells the fate 
of an old coach in which he had travelled fhrough Europe: 
**When I and my family and the yellow coach got safely 
back to England, not without much regret, I decided to sell 
the old yellow companion of my travels. It was a very good 
coach, and before leaving England had cost me 113 sovereigns. 
Entice neld out stoutly for eighty pounds for it. No one 
seemed, however, to want it. I came down in my price; still 
everybody did not run after it, as I had hoped and expected. 
I advertised it ; I stood it at livery; I put it in the Pantech- 
nicon for many weeks, at half-a-crown a week; I put it to 
stand at Tattersall’s for many more weeks to the ‘same 
tune.’ At last I grew desperate and reckless, and having 
consulted Messrs. Tattersall, they advised me to ‘sell it for 
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what it would fetch.’... ..I took the precaution to take away a 
very good pair of lamps I had had made for it and put in the 
old ones, and begged Mr. Tattersall to do his best for me. 
He used all his persuasive eloquence, which we all know 
was great, and having brought all bidders to a stand-still, he 
pronounced the following: ‘ For the last time, going for six 
guineas ; for the last time at six guineas; it’s to be sold. 
Oh! gentlemen, you'll surely not let such a coach as that go 
for six guineas! Have you all done, gentlemen; for the 
last time at six guineas; going for six guineas, for the last 
time,’ and bang goes the hammer. He gave me acheque for 
six pounds, keeping the shillings, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, for the firm of Tattersall and Company. So ended my 
yellow coach !” 


Egyptian Financial Profits.—Within five or six years at 
most England will begin receiving her interest upon her 
Suez Canal purchase direct from the company, and Egypt 
will thus be relieved of a charge of £200,000 yearly. By 
that time, moreover, lands which have been ceded gra- 
tuitously or at a nominal price to natives, free from land-tax 
for a limited period, will have become a source of income to 
the State, while every year of settled government enables 
economies to be introduced, by the abolition of those nume- 
rous and costly safeguards which were necessary under the 
arbitrary government of Ismail, but are no longer so under 
the regular administration of Tewfik. 


Maine Liquor Law.—There are six hundred and fifty- 
three people in the State of Maine who pay a United States 
liquor tax, the proportion of liquor dealers to the population 
being one to every one thousand. The great majority of the 
dealers are located at the seaside towns and resorts. It is a 
notable fact, however, that naval commanders find great 
relief in getting their vessels into Maine seaports on account 
of having so much less trouble with their men from intoxica- 
tion in these ports than anywhere else. This, at least, is the 
testimony of Admiral Luce, as we have it directly from one 
to whom he made the declaration. 


Sentiment as a National Force.—Lord Stanley of Preston, 
in a speech on recent Colonial conferences tending to 
strengthen union, said, ‘‘ Some people talked of sentiment 
as if it formed no part of political organisation, but he be- 
lieved that sentiment, if properly directed and brought into 
the right channel, was one of the strongest forces which 
welded together political organisations.” 


Adams’ Express Company, U.S.—The express business 
began in 1840 with two men and a boy and one wheelbarrow. 
It now has 7,800 operatives, and carries parcels upon 23,000 
miles of railway, and in nearly 2,000 waggons. William B. 
Dismore is president of the Company. 


A Veteran Alderman.—Sir R. Carden, Bart., in replying 
at a City banquet to the toast of the Army, said that he had 
been an officer in the Army before either the Queen or the 
Duke of Cambridge was born. His connection with that 
branch of her Majesty’s service dated back to the reign of 
George 111. Since then many changes had taken place, but 
the same loyal and valorous spirit still distinguished each of 
the services, Sir Robert died in January of this year. 


Berlin New Year’s Letters.—An interesting memorandum 
on the work of the Berlin Post Office on the night preceding 
New Year’s Day tells us that on the night between the years 
1864 and 1865 the number of letters that passed through the 
post in the Prussian capital was 130,000; in 1874-75 it 
had increased to 622,000; in 1879-80 it was 950,000; and 
in 1886-87 it exceeded two millions. 


Bishop Ryle at Eton.—In the delightful book ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of Eton in Dr. Keates’s Time,” by the Rev. C. 
Wilkinson, notices are given of many of his contemporaries 
who have risen to eminence. Of the late Bishop Selwyn, of 
New Zealand’ and Lichfield, much is said, and of the Bishop 
of Liverpool there is this briefer but equally warm recollec- 
tion, ‘lam proud to mention another fellow whom I had 
the honour to command in the cricket-field and at the wall, 
and was always glad to choose on my side as a good hitter 




















and kicker—my Lord of Liverpool. He gave good earnest 
in his youth of the bold and straightforward course which he 
fully realised afterwards during his noted hard-working 
rectorial career which won him his bishopric, and which 
stands him in good stead now while he holds his own, often 
under very unpleasant circumstances. When many of that 
party who have sworn to obey their Ordinary seem to have 
forgotten their vow at ordination, and really set their spiritual 
master at open defiance, I am glad to pay my tribute of 
respect to Bishop Ryle, scholar and athlete, good, muscular 
Christian, captain of Eton Eleven, 1834, Craven scholar, 
first-class, and captain of Oxford Eleven 1837. There, my 
young friends, is one of our finest specimens—follow him— 
honour him !” 


Schoolmasters of the Old Time.—No one who has gone 
through what they call a great school but must remember to 
have seen children of excellent and ingenious natures ex- 
piring with shame, with pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and 
silent tears, throw up their honest eyes and kneel on their 
tender knees to an inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven the 
false quantity of a word in making a Latin verse.— 
Dr. Johnson. 


Ground Glass Imitated.—Imitation of ground glass may be 
effected by taking equal quantities of ground white lead and 
sacrum, and mixing with one part of boiled oil and two of 
turpentine, slightly tinted with yellow or blue. When this 
is done take a painter’s clean duster and gently dab with the 
ends of the hair until the work has assumed the uniformity 
necessary to its perfection. —Oz/ and Colourman’s Journal, 


Make Room, please.—A prize for declamation was being 
competed for, and when the judges had taken their places, 
the first candidate said: ‘‘ Beg pardon, gentlemen—would 
you be so kind as to move back a little, to give me room to 
roll my eyes?” 


A Veteran of the H.E.I. Company’s Army.—On the 
death of General Henry Lawrence recently at the age of 
ninety-three, it was stated that there still survived an officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Price, whose first commission was dated 
1803, and who is now in his hundredth year. 


Smoking.—Surprise has been expressed at the comparative 
disuse of smoking in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
after having been universal under the first Georges. In the 
famous Literary Club meetings, in Johnson and Boswell’s 
time, there wasno smoking. This abstinence, however, only 
was found in what was called ‘‘ good society.” In the 
country, and in lower public-houses, the pipe had full play, 
as the well-known lines in Cowper’s poem on ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion” attest. The truth is that the usage in London in 
this matter arose from the rules at Bath, where the monarch 
of fashion, Beau Nash, had utterly condemned and prohibited 
the use of tobacco. 


Fortnum and Mason.—In the journals of Mrs. Papendiek 
the origin of this well-known house is described. When the- 
King, George 111, was removed from Windsor to Kew,. 
during his mental affliction, in 1788, Fortnum, one of the: 
four royal footmen, begged to resign from infirm health. 
He then settled in business as a grocer in Piccadilly. 
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MELLIN’'S FOOD 


For Infants a and Invalids 


NOT FARINACEOUS. Rich in Fiesh, Herve, Brain, & Bone Formneee. 
TT iva fac t that farinaceo us foods cannot be digeste ut by tats I no caty thes 1 
wholly changed into soluble substances, which on converte dy in , living Divo, "Th « 
aie result is utained outside the body by im eating exa om in th ~* CeSS of ma ctu th sral « ondit 
he —— ‘* and perfect « ligestion. 

LLIN'S POOD has been ex amined physiolcgically by the highest Medical authorities, an¢ tested chemically by the 
m«¢ R. > stinguished Analysts, and has alwe ays been c 7 assed by them AL It has gained many awards of the highest merit at 
Public Exhibitions. 

No Food in the market can show sucha on of these allude in an 
emotional yet sincere manner to the fact that * MELLIN’ 3 POOD has coved. ‘Baby =. ‘Death 
USED IN ALL CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS. 
Prospectus, Pamphlet, and Sample Post Free on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


IK LIEBIG COMPANY’S| @e<oy R(WLAND'S 


EETRAGE OF MEAT. Ware MACASSAR 
by ac OIL. 


Produces Luxuriant 
Glossy Hair, 
SOLD IN A 


¢ GOLDEN 
» COLOUR 


For Fair Haired Children. 








- SOLD BY CHEMISTS, 
LAIR. Bottles 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 


A PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


| | SQUIRE'S 
~:7 CHEMICAL 


t he lat 
EDW ARD PARRISH, for which 


SQUIRE & SONS were for 20 years 
the sole agents, and for the last 
13 years have been the authorised 4 


tnanufacturers, 


In Bottles 2s., 3s. 6d. and 6s. each, of Chemists, 








OR BY PARCELS POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


| FOR CAKES, PASTRY, ¢ ‘a | | SQUIRE & SONS, 
PUDDINGS AND G2) HER MAJESTY’S CHEMISTS, 


Bee Se) | 413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








ESTABLISHED 1805. 


CREWDSONS’ 
CALICOES 


UNRIVALLED FOR FAMILY USE. 


To} Face } End of Matter. 

















INTERESTING BOOKS FOR DARK DAYS. 


THE SUNFLOWERS SERIES. 


Each Volume in cloth, with coloured flowers on side. 

This Series supplies books which not only interest as well-written Stories 
that afford studies of character and descriptions of events and scenes likely 
to rivet the attention, but which also stimulate the serious thought, and 
develop the better nature of those into whose hands they fall. Intended 
rather for adults than for children. _ 

1. Sunflowers. A Story of To-Day. By G. C. GEDGE. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 7 
Carola. By HeEsbA STRETTON. With 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. i 
;; Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Evelyn E. GREEN. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. " 
. The Two Crowns. By EGLANTON THORNE. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
. The Mistress of Lydgate Priory: or, the Story of a 
Long Life. By Evetyn E. Green. Crown 8vo, 55. 
. One Day at a Time. By BLANCHE E. M. GRENE. 
Illustrated by E. WHymper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Story of Three Lives. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ’ ; 
3. Turning-Points ; or, Two Years in Maude Vernon’s Life. 
By L. C. Sirke. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
" Maddalena, the Waldensian Maiden,and Her People. 
Translated by dou Sutter. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
. Young Sir Richard. By H. FREDERICK CHARLES. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. i 
The Old Manuscript; or, Anaise Robineau’s History. 
A Tale of the Huguenots of La Vendée. By Brancne M, Mocc- 
RIDGE. Illustrated by E. WHymprer. Crown 8vo, ss. 
. Ida Nicolari. By EGLANTON THORNE. _ Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
. The Head of the House. A Story of Victory over 
Passion and Pride. By E. E.Green. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Another King. By Janet EDEN. [Illustrated by E. 


Wuymrer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Illustrations. 


> 
“- 


; Joyce Graham's History; or, Overcoming Good with 


] vil. By H. A. Gowr1nGc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
. Joint Guardians. By E. Everett GREEN. Illustrated. 59. 


BOOKS BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy 
Lives. Numerous fine Engravings. Imp. 16mo. Elegantly bound, 
gilt edges. 6s. 6d. 

Ingleside and Wayside Musings. 
Imp. 16mo, gilt edges. 6s. 

Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional Papers 


from my Study Chair. With numerous Illustrations by eminent 
Artists. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, bevelled boards. 7s. 


With fine Engravings. 





THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. each. 


In these busy days there is scarcely time to read and digest the 
voluminous biographies of great and good men. This series of biogra- 
phical extracts is prepared so that busy people may readily obtain the main 
facts of interest and instruction in connection with each life. ‘Lhe story and 
work of each life is told in a succession of lively anecdotes. 


1. Luther Anecdotes. By Dr. MAcauLay. 
. Wycliffe Anecdotes. By Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
. Wesley Anecdotes. A Sketch of the Life and Work of 


John Wesley. By JoHN ‘TELFORD, B.A. 


. Gordon Anecdotes. A Sketch of the Career of Charles 
George Gordon, r.z. By Dr. MAcAULAy. 


. Whitefield Anecdotes. By Dr. MACAULAY. 
. Livingstone Anecdotes, By Dr. MACAULAY. 








BOOKS BY HESBA STRETTON, 


Alone in London. Illustrated. 1s. 6¢. cloth. 

Bede’s Charity. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
Carola. Illustrated. 35. 6d. cloth, 

Cassy. Illustrated. 15. 6¢. cloth. 

The Children of Cloverley. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 
Cobwebs and Cables. Lllustrated. 5s. cloth, gilt. 
The Crew of the Dolphin. Illustrated. 15. 6d. cloth. 
Enoch Roden’s Training. LIllustrated. 2s. cloth. 
Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 
Fishers of Derby Haven. Illustrated. 
Friends till Death, and other Stories. 
Jessica’s First Prayer. Illustrated. 
The King’s Servants. Illustrated. 
Little Meg’s Children. Illustrated. 
Lost Gip. Illustrated. 15. 6d. cloth. 
Max Kromer. A Story of the Siege of Strasbourg. 15. 6d. cl. 
Michel Lorio’s Cross, and Left Alone. [Illust. 6d. cloth. 
Michel Lorio’s Cross, and other Stories. Illust. 15. 6d. cl. 
No Place Like Home. Illustrated. 15. cloth. 
Pilgrim Street. A Story of Manchester Life. 
The Storm of Life. Illustrated. 15. 6¢. cloth. 
A Thorny Path. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 

Two Christmas Stories. 6d. cloth. 

Under the Old Roof. Illustrated. 15. cloth. 


2s. cloth. 
Illust. 15. 6d. cloth. 
is. cloth. 
1s, 6d. cloth. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 


2s. cloth. 


BOY’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 


Reprinted with revision from “ The Boy’s Own Paper.” 


. ADVENTURES OF A THREE GUINEA WATCH. By 
Tatsot Barnes Reep. With Illustrations. Small gto, 4s. cloth. 

. FOOTBALL. A Popular Handbook of the Game. By Dr. 
Irvine, C. A.cock, and other recognised authorities, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

. CRICKET, A Popular Handbook of the Game. By Dr. 
W. G. Grace, Rev. ): Pycrort, Lord CHARLEs RussE.L, F. Gave, 
and others. 2s. cloth. 

A GREAT MISTAKE; A Tale ot Adventure. By T. S. 


MixurncTon. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


. THE FIFTH FORM AT S®E. DOMINIC’S. A School 


Story. By Tacsor Baines Reep. With Illustrations. ss. cloth. 











BOOKS BY MRS. 0. F. WALTON. 


Angel’s Christmas. Illustrated. 6. cloth. 

Christie’s Old Organ ; or, Home Sweet Home. 

Launch the Lifeboat. With Coloured Pictures, 

Little Dot. Coloured Frontispiece. 60. cloth. 

Little Faith ; or, The Child of the Toy-Stall. Ilust. 15. cloth. 

My Little Corner. A Book for Cottage Homes. 15. 6d. cl. 

My Mates and I. Illustrated. 15. 6d. cloth 

Nobody Loves Me. Illustrations. 15. cloth. 

Olive’s Story ; or, Life at Ravenscliffe. 25. 6d. cloth, gilt. 

Our Gracious Queen: Pictures and Stories from Her 
Majesty's Life. rs. cloth. 

A Peep Behind the Scenes. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Poppie’s Presents. Illustrated. 1s. cloth. 

Saved at Sea: A Lighthouse Story. Iust. 15. 6¢. cloth. 

Shadows : Scenes in the Life of anOld Arm-Chair. 4s. cl. gilt. 

| Taken or Left. Illustrated. 15, cloth. 

| Was! Right? Fine Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Lonpon : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY ; 
*,* Any Bookseller will supply these Pisblications. Should there be =| 
59, 


aternoster Row, isondon, and the books wil 


Is. cloth, 
35. boards, 


56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 164, Piccadilly. 


GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELE. 
Reprinted with revision from “ ‘The Girl’s Own Paper.” 

. CORA; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. Illustrated. 
Imperial 16mo, 25. 6d. cloth. 

. THE GIRL’S OWN COOKERY BOOK. By Puittis 
Browne. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. cloth. 

. QUEEN 0’ THE MAY. By Anne BEALE. 
Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

. THE MASTER’S SERVICE A Practical Guide for Girls. 
IMustrated. Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

. HER OBJECT IN LIFE, By Isasetia Fyvie Mayo. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

. HOW TO PLAY THE PIANOFORTE. Fcap. 8vo, 
15. 6d. cloth. 

. THE SUNBEAM OF THE FACTORY, and other Stories. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


ESTHER. By Rosa N. Carey. 
trated. 35. 6d. cloth. 


Illustrated. 


Imperial 16mo. _Illus- 


8. 








NEW HALF-CROWN BOOKS 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Strange Tales of Peril and Adventure. 
2s, 6d, cloth gilt. 

Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. 
2s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 

The Black Troopers, and other Stories, Illustrated. 2s, 6d. 
cloth, gilt. 

Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
gilt. 

Finding Her Place. 
2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

The Mountain Path. by Lity Watson, Author of ‘* Within 


Sight of the Snow,” &c. 2s. 6d, cloth gilt. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


By Howe BENNING. _Iilustrated. 


difficulty in procuring them, please send postal order to Mr. Josern TaRN, 
be forwarded direct from the publishing office, fost /ree. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


* * Any Bookseller will supply these books, but if there should be any difficulty in procuring them, please send postal order to Mr. 
JOsEPH TARN, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, and the books will be forwarded fost free direct from the publishing office. 





The New Volume of the Pen and Pincil Series. 


PICTURES FROM HOLLAND. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” etc. With one hundred and 
thirty-two Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, size of page 11 by 74 inches. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
“ A charming book. prettily illustrated, and prettily written.”—Saturday Review. : : 
** Pleasant alike in text and illustration, and is likely to be exceedingly popular as a present, a popularity which it well deserves.’ 
Lxaminer. 
“ The artist has succeeded in portraying all the more interesting phases of Dutch life and scenery with fidelity and spirit.” —M/orning Post. 
“*We have seen no book on Holland which can compare with this for attractiveness of illustration and get-up.”—London Quarterly Review. 
“Mr. Lovett has succeeded admirably in giving fireside travellers a clear and animated description of the aspect and condition of Holland 


, 


—Manchester 


to-day.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


” > * * 
of Mr. Lovett.”’—Congregational Review. 


All sorts of buildings, tombs, and places ot renown are represented in very good cuts.”—A thenaum. : ’ 
“ It is not an exaggeration to say that there is no feature of interest in connection with the story of the country which has escaped the attention 


‘The volume is simply perfect.”—Rev. C. H. SrpurGEon in Sword and Trowe:. ; 
“* A handsome book for the drawing-room table, and a volume of charming reading for an hour of leisure.” —-veeman. 





An appropriate volume for Presentation during this Year oy 
Jubilee (J une 1887 to June 1888). 


Victoria RE; 
HER LIFE AND REIGN. 


By Dr. Macautay, author of ‘‘ Sea Pictures,” ‘“* Gordon 
Anecdotes,” ‘‘ Luther Anecdotes,” etc. With Five 
Portraits of the Queen and Fifty Engravings by 
EDWARD WHyYMPER and others. Price Half-a- 
Guinea in handsome cloth, 

“* As a presentation volume for this Jubilee year, this is by far the 
best issued."—British Weekly. 

“A beautifully printed and very prettily illustrated volume, admir- 
able in tone and feeling.”—A theneum. 

“ There is much more of the ‘life’ than of the ‘reign,’ the author 
having devoted most of his attention to the Queen in her domestic 
relations." —W.B. Daily Mail. 

“It will certainly be read with unfeigned pleasure many years after 
the jubilee celebration itself.”—)/orkshive Gazette. 

_ “Dr. Macaulay with his practised pen tells the story well, with 

just as much reference to history as the circumstances require.”— 

Spectator. 


ANNUALS FOR PRESENTS. 


The Girl’s Own Annual. 832 pages profusely illus- 
trated. 8s. in handsome cloth ; gs. 6d. with gilt edges. " 
** The list of contributors is a voucher for the value of the contents. 
—The Times. 


The Boy’s Own Annual, 832 pages of interesting 
reading, with coloured and other illustrations. 8s. in handsome 
cloth ; gs. 6a. gilt edges. 

“The ‘ Boy’s Own Annual’ is, as usual, brimful of good things ot 
all kinds.” —School Guardian. 


The Child’s Companion Annual for 1887. 1s. 6d. 
in ornamental cover ; 2s. neat cloth ; 2s. 6d. full gilt. , 
**Good reading within and a very pretty picture on the cover."— 
Spectator. 


Our Little Dots Annual. 1». 6¢. in ornamental 


cove: ; 2s. neat cloth ; 2s. 6d. full gilt. ee ate 
** Cannot fail to be popular in the nursery.”—Cristian World. 


The Cottager and Artisan, The Volume for 1887. 
Profusely illustrated. 15. 6d. in cover, printed in Oil Colours ; 
2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. a. 
“ Always a welcome guest in the cottages.” — 7Zmes. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Gospel Ethnology. By S. R. Parrison, r.c.s., 
author of “The Religious Topography of England,” etc. With 
lilustrations. 5s. cloth. 

“ The idea is, as far as we are aware, new, and the working out is 
clear and telling. The object is to show the adaptability of the 
gospel to all races from actual facts."—British Weekly. 

“The first: attempt to treat this subject from a thorough-going 
scientific standpoint, and becomes a very powerful argument for the 
truth of Christianity.” —Znglish Churchman. 

—'‘A book to refer to for information not easily to be obtained 

otherwise.” —Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


Non-Christian Philosophies of the Age. New 
Special Volume of the “‘ Present Day Tracts,” containing Eight 
Tracts—Nos. 7, 8, 17, 29, 34, 4°, 47, 48—by Professors BLAIKIE, 
Ravrorp THomson, Porter, I[veRAcn, and the late Rev. W. F. 
Wirkinson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The History of the Jews, from the War with Rome 
to the Present Time. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, m.a. 8vo. 
8s. cloth boards. 

“A cyclopadia of Jewish life from the time of our Lord.”—Zondon 

Quarterly Review. 


The Diseases of the Bible. by Sir J. Rispon 
BENNETT, M.D., F.K.S., Ex-President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“‘ We cannot too thoroughly commend this work, both on account 
of the subjects of which it treats, and for its intrinsic literary worth.” 
—Provincial Medical Journal. 

_ An entertaining and instructive volume, written in simple untech- 
nical language for the general reader."—CAristian World. 


Trees and Plants of the Bible. By W. H. Groser, 
B.Sc. Illustrated. 3s. cloth boards. 
Pha A useful little volume for Bible teachers and readers.” —Saturday 
eview. 
_ “Apart from its religious value, this little volume must approve 
itself to all lovers of botany.” — Times (Weekly Edition), 














BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Betel-Nut Island; or, Personal Experiences and Ad- 
ventures in the Eastern Tropics. By Jonn T. Bricuton. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. : : 

‘* Recommended as a prize cr present, more especially for boys.” 

Record. 

Count Renneberg’s Treason. A Tale of the Siege 
of Steenwijk. By Harker E. Burcu. Illustrated. 5». cloth. 


The Chateau de Louard; or, The Friends and Foes 
of Isaac Homel. By H.C. Coarse. Illustrated. 55. cloth. 


Joyee Graham’s History. A Story for Girls. By 
H. A. Gowrinc. 38. 6d. cloth. 
Among Thorns. A Story for Girls. By Mrs, C. M. 


CLARKE. Illustrated. as. cloth. 


Brook and River. A Story for Young Ladies. By 
E. L. Davis. Illustrated. 2s. 6a, cloth. 
Hope Reed's Upper Windows. By Hower BEnnine. 
Allustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
His Masters. A Story of School Life Forty {ears Ago. 
By S. S. Pucu. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 
Dibs, A Story of Young London Life. By Joseru 
Jounson, of Sale. Illustrated. 15. 6d. cloth. 
“*Dibs’ is a veracious bit of work, full of humeur, tenderness, and 
teaching power.”"—C/ristian Leader. 
The Children of Madagascar. by H. lb. Sranvine, 
of Antananarivo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 
“Should find its way into all our Sunday School libraries, It is 
sure to be eagerly read.”—Christian 
A Child without a Name. By Evetyn Everer! 
Green. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Listening to Jesus. A Sunday Book for Little 
Children, Illustrated, 153. 6d, cloth, gilt. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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GREEN'S NEW TRACTS. 


GC E Mi” ‘ PRESENT DAY TRACT. 


Moral Di ies of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
CO 0 K | NG STOVES. By Ray A M.A., D.D., author of ‘* The Deis ot Faith,” 


py ne Ras eating per! i 
30 different sizes, great saving of Fuel, The Origin of the Hebrew Religion.” No. 56. 4d. in cover. 







‘ and bake Price Lists NEW BIOGRAPHICAL TRACT. 
ree. 80 
7 : . Henry Cooke of Belfast. By the Rev. THomas Hamit- 
° oa Kitcheners& Heating Stoves. = 4 pv.p. With Portrait. One Dean or 85s. per 100. 
BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Tue Rexiciouvs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 








HANDSOME VOLUMES OF GOOD READING AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION AND FOR HOME AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES. 


THE LEISURE Hou, 


VOLUME FOR 1887, CONTAINING— 


Phayre Phenton: A Story of the Garibaldian The Val d?Aosta. By Linpa ViLcar. The Story of the English Shires. Lancashir¢ 
Revolution. By the Author of ‘‘Twixt Love Ways of Lifeand Work. By the Rev. Preben- and Worcester. By the Rev. Professor 
and Duty.” dary Harry Jongs. CREIGHTON. 

Something to his Advantage. Bythe Rev. The ArtofSecret Writing. By JamesMason.| The Dutch Agricultural and Beggar 
T. S. Mittincton, author of “By Hook or The Wonderful Adventures of Wasabioye. Colonies. By W. TAtiack. 
by Crook,” etc. INustrated by F. Dapp. Adapted from the Japanese. By M. Kataoka. | Industrial Villages. By the Rev. Henxy 

The Lone House. By Mrs. Barr, author of How Money is Made: A Dayat the Mint, By SoLLy. ; 
“Jan Vedder's Wife,” etc. Illustrated by W. J. Gorpon. A Gallery of Illustrious Portraits, From 
W. RALsTon. Typical Poets of Wales. With Original Trans- Maclise’s Pictures at South Kensington. 

The Songs of the Elizabethan Age. By lations. By the Rev. E.ver Lewis. Spurious Words. By Acrrep ERLEsacu. 
Professor PALGRAVE. , The Coral Reefs ot England. By S. R- Hypnotism and Divination 

Fifty Years’ Progress of the Nation. By PATTISON, F.G.S. - 

rofessor LEONE Levi. Wolf Stories, By the Rev. J. G Woop. The Everyday Life of a Sailor. 

Mormonism asitis: Notes of a Recent Visit, The Ending of the Carnival. By Miss; Notes on Current Science, Invention, and 

to Utah. By the Rev. A. RowLanp, LL.B. Gorpon CumMinNG. Discovery. 


An Encyclopedia of Useful and Entertaining Reading, Biographies, Essays, Travel, Natural History, Poetry and Varieties. 

Price 7s. in handsome cloth: 8s. 6d. with gilt edges: 10s. 6d. half calf, marbled sides and edges : or intwo Half-yearly Volumes, for Circulating 
Libraries, 3s. Gd. each. 

THE TIMES says: ‘‘ We rather think the publishers of the Leisure Hour are wise in not making serials so prominent a eature as in most competing 
pericdicals. ‘Ihe present volume is strong as usual in a rich variety of promiscuous articles. There are about a couple of dozen of clever biographical 
sketches on subjects ranging from Lords Shaftesbury and Iddesleigh to Theodore Hook and Dr. Johnson's friend, Kit Smart, who was in the habit of 
dropping on his knees in the streets to say his prayers. There is a ‘Gallery of Illustrious Characters’ besides, in which some of the same celebrities 
a There are such interesting travel papers, as ‘A Trip across the Andes.’ Our domestic scenery has its turn as well, for there are two or three 
excellent articles on Richmond Park ; but unquestionably the most important of the contributions are Professor Creighton’s histories of some of the shires. 
And there is always profit as well as entertainment to be found in the columns of varieties which conclude each of the numbers.” 

“The Leisuve Hour makes one of the most yaluable collections of sound, useful, and “ Many of the illustrafions are tastefully put out of hand, and the volume, which is very 


interesting literature we have. It must be quite invaluable to those who wish to provide tastefully bound, would make a capital present at this season of the year."—Western 
a store of healthy literature suited to a very wide circle of readers.”—Record. Morning News. 


EIGHT HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR PAGES OF SABBATH READING AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


raE SUNDAYWTY AT HOME 
VOLUME FOR 1887 contains the following :— 
Genevieve ; or, the Children of Port Royal. A | Biography. ‘The Inner Life of Lord Shaftes- St. Mary Overie, Southwark; and St. 








Story of Old France. By the Author of “ The ury” — Bishop Hannington — William Bil- George’s Chapel, Windsor, With Illus- 
Spanish Brothers.” borough—Bishop Mcllvaine—and the Queen trations. : 
Barbara’s Brothers. By Evetyn E. Green. of Navarre. By E. J. WHATELY, etc. Sermons and Devotional Papers. By Dr. 
Life in New Guinea, By the Rev. James Character Sketches. By Rurn Lams, Mrs. eg on pore ted pay — 
Cuatmers. With Illustrations. Mayo, JAmMEs Mason, and others. Homely Lights on Hallowed Texts. 
Our Engiish Rymns. CAiestond Ringeephjenl Palestine in Transition. Difficult or Misunderstood Texts. A Series 
Notes on the Hundred. best Hymns,” @ | Glimpses into American Sunday Schools of Bible Notes and Queries. 
selected by public competition. By the Rev. ALFRED ROWLAND, ax Pages for the Young. 


Hospitals and Hospital Work. By Mrs. Bible Natural History Notes, from the Re- 


REWER. St. Thomas’s—The London Hos- | Hymn Writers of Wales, with Original vised Version. 
pital — The Westminster — Brompton Con- Translations, By the Rev. H. ELveT- Things New and Old. 
sumptive Hospital—Children’s ospitals — Lewis. Poetry. By RicHarp Witton, Sipney Grey, 
and the National Hospital for the Paralysed | The Beatitudes, By the Rev. RichaxvGLover, Mary Row_ss, and others. 
and Epileptic. | of Bristol. Monthly Religious Record, 


The Volume, consisting of 844 pages, contains nine Coloured Illustrations and more than 200 wood Engravings. 
Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6d. handsome gilt, or 10s. 6d. half-bound in calf; or in half-yearly volumes, strongly 


bound for Libraries, 3s. 6d. each. 
** Most of the regularly religious articles seem to be not only able but very readable ; “ More than any periodical we know it fully answers this description in both its parts ; 


and the illustrations generally are highly commendable, especially some of the illuminated it is a family magazine—absvolutely pure and gvod, and there is nothing in it which jars 
pages of verses." —7 27s. : : with Sunday thought and worship. In this volume are many excellent papers.’— 
“ A collection of varied reading excellently adapted for its purpose. —Spectator. London Quarterly Review, 
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HOMEOPATHIC.  MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 
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for 6/6 
Free per Post 
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Entertainments, &c. Beautiful Effects at a small! cost. Novelties 
also in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 


PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 
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wass NEW SPRING PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Entirely New Artisti Designs | Superb Fast Dye The im- 
and High-Class Weavings in pure | ense variety of Patterns comprise 
Wool Un ed for Beauty, Spe ities for Ladies, Children, 
Novelty, and ‘Ster ling Value Gentlemen 
Carriage Paid on orde f . & above toany part of the United Ninedom. 

NO AGENTS OR MIDDLE-MEN EMPLOYED. 


EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset, England. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL AND IMPERIAL WARRANT. 
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ROYAL 
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Length 
Sold 


Under the Direct Patronage of 


H.M. The QUEEN, 
BU p The Royal Families 
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For Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Dress. 
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Fair white 
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_ Soft healthful skin. 
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